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FOREWORD 

I wish to acknowledge the inBpiration and help I 
have received in the preparation of this book from 
my colleagues, the Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, the Rev. 
Joel B. Hsydeu and the Rev. Spencer L. Towle, Im- 
migration Fellows in resident alndy abroad, and from 
the Bey. Paul Fox and the Ber. Norman M. Thomas. 
All are foung men who are devoting their Uvea to a 
ministry among our recent immigrant and industrial 
communities, a type of minister to whom the Church 
must increasingly look for guidance as it aims to 
make its service efficient under these newer and criti- 
cal conditions. 

WUliam P. Skrher. 
Nkw Ttos, June 1, 1913. 
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It mxe Indortrial itroetim Is to endtne, tbe MBdltiaiu In It 
must come to be eaeh aa will make oat wotUde men and women 
better, wiser, happier, e.nd BtronEer tbronsb their work. It Is 
K WTODK to the community that piollt sbonld arise oat of con- 
tinned coDdltloiifi that Injure the workers. But - -"• -* 



The wellBFe, the happiness, the enersj and spirit of tbe men 
nd women wbo do tbe dallf work In our mines and factories, on 
□r rallcoada, In our offices and ports at trade, on out farms 



1 the sea. Is tbe undertjing necessity of all prosperity. 

can be notblnx wholesome tlnlesa their life Is wbolesome; 

there can be no cootentment anleBB they are contented. '™— ■- 



there ci — — — j 

physical welfare affects the soundness ot the whole nation.— 



tPeodrow WOeon. 

Unlefis bustnesa 
of beine wlUlng t 
own sain, It Is Incumbent ~ r 

In SDdi a way that the health, strength, and character ot thetr 
employees are conserved and not destroyed. They must refuse 
to employ children even It they are cheap. They must refuse 
to employ women under nnenltable conditions or In tasks tor 
wblcli they are phyalcally unfit. They must not permit overwork 
of men or women. They must minimize the risks of dangerous 

occnpatlons. They must pay living wages. In a word, they " 

*-'■- '-'- --count Id all their plana the social v— "-— -* 
. weU F- — — •- 
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THE LUBE OP AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
1. Tke Immigrant Arrives ' 

Light and Shadow. It ia well that yoo may laugh 
on Ellis Island. The light of hnmor is needed to dis- 
pel some of the darker comers of the tragic. There 
at the "Eissing Gate," for instance, one smiles and 
cries alternately. Maria Fortnnata has come to the 
end of her long voyage. She stands waiting pa- 
tiently, somewhat fearfully, a lonely sort of little 
figure and yet resplendent in her pale blue and 
white figured silk gown, with its tight-fitting waist 
and full-gathered skirt. A blue silk handkerchief 
knotted at her throat falls down over her shoulders. 
Her black hair ie severely parted in the middle. A 
bit of red coral daagles from her ears. She holds a 
carefully folded embroidered silk handkerchief. At 
her side is a big, bulging leather portmanteau and 
a bundle tight sewed in blue and white ticking. An 
officer goes to the door, calls a mellifluous sounding 
Italian name and the face of Maria lightens. 

'In the flseal fear eDdlnB June 30, 1B12, there landed at 
Ellis Island at the port of Tfew York 605,151 imnugraat alieni, 
72 per cent, of the total immigration for the jear; followed 
by Boston, 38,782; Philadelphia, 43,749; BaltimoTe, 21,067. 
The total immigration for the year was S33,172. 
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'Wherenpon, Michael entWB with the eonfldeat as- 
anraiice bred of three years in New York and a job 
on the aqueduct. Qmck glances of recognition are 
exchanged aa he passes to the desk to answer the 
necessaiy questions. From his point of vantage he 
covertly looks her over, snrreTS her from head to 
foot and back again. The bine silk dress t In his 
sophistication he i^ wondering, perhaps, how she 
will appear on Elisabeth Street. Witiioat a public 
demonstration such as the young Italian women 
had made, he carries the bags to the corridor and 
there embraces her crudely with a kiss on each 
cheek. The air is cold and Michael wraps a great 
shawl about Maria's shoulders, gathers up the bag- 
gage and hastens her out toward the ferry. 

&i the Shadow, In one of the amalL rooms set 
apart for the Boards of Special Inquiry three in- 
spectors sit behind a high desk. There are an inter- 
preter, a little old man who leans over the rail and 
thinks in eight languages, a skilful stenographer, 
and an attendant. Testimony is taken with all the 
precision, if not with all the fairness, of a court of 
law, for no counsel is allowed. Seated in front is a 
young unmarried Jewish woman with flushed 
cheeks. In her lap she holds and caresses a wee 
boy with hair tight curled about his round little 
head. She came to this country for the first time 
eight years ago. Last summer she went back to 
Tisit the little village in Russia. "With her return, 
upon information secretly furnished the govern- 
ment, she is debarred. Her cose has been appealed 
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to the SecretaT7 of Commerce and Labor and ttte 
authorities at 'Washington have directed that new 
testimoi^ be taken. A woman who had worked 
with her in the department store and a Jewish jan- 
itor of the esst-side tenement appear as character 
witnesses. Bemorseiessly, still with sTmpathy, the 
story of a life, of an ancient wrong repented, is laid 
bare. Her lip twitches. The testimony, docoments, 
her own admissiona leave no alternative. It looks 
black for her. In all likelihood she will he de- 
ported. She will be sent away from her friends, 
from the father of her child, from America. She is 
deserted even by her own race, who refnse to appeal 
her ease. She is going back to Bussia. You leave 
the room with a clutch at your throat. Tou have 
witnessed one of the tragedies of immigration. 

Th« Setting Ohugsd. Thu drama of varied 
human interest at Ellis Island is staged leas theat- 
rieaUy for the public than it used to be. Tou may 
no longer stand in the gallery of the great registra- 
tion hall and look down on the incoming throng, aa 
it formerly appeared at the stairway in the cento*, 
flowed through the maze of piping, past doctors, 
was turned here, there, at length into the long lines 
flanked by benches with the goal of the manifest 
desks at the end. The benches are still there and 
the manifest desks where the incoming immigrants 
are checked off from the steamship company's lists, 
but if yon wish to see the physical examination, yon 
most secure a special permit from the chief exam- 
ining physician. It was a finer sensibility, perhaps, 
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that enggeated this change. It is fairer to the immi- 
grant. 

Doctor Nnmber One. The trst examination takes 
place now in a private corridor, well lighted from 
overhead, just as the long lines of immigrants enter 
from the barges which have brought them from the 
docks of the steamship companies. There are two 
lines and they pass hy quickly. Height, weight, 
gait, physical deformity or defect, hollow chest, 
age, — the trained eye of the doctor gathers all in. 
A moment's delay, a shawl is pushed back from a 
woman's head. A tall, mnscnlar yonng Irishman is 
directed to take of his gloves; they excited sits- 
picion. Three boats have arrived, from as many 
ports, Glasgow, Botterdam, Naples, and the assort- 
ment is as varied as the map of Europe. So the 
lines pass in all their hnman medley. The faces of 
the young are alight with the eagerness of arrival ; 
in those of the aging, and they are few, there is a 
confident assurance that the last days of life will be 
good, prosperous, peacefnl days in the land of 
promise. 

A Process of Human Selwrtdon. Ten feet along 
and doctor number two dips his instrument into an 
antiseptic and deftly turns back the eyelids of the 
hulking Slovak. Fresh from the fields there is no 
trachoma there. A thin Polish mother Ings her 
great bags and anxiously watches the four ohildrea 
as the eyes of each are examined ; she is bound west 
to join her husband. Oh, human tragedy again! 
The oldest boy stumbles awkwardly. A swift 
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The Lure of Ameriean IndoBtrjr 7 

glance o£ the doctor at his abnormal head, a chalk 
mark, and the familjr is diverted to the right for 
a special inquiry. Beyond, a gentle-looking woman 
leans over the rail by the side of the doctor and 
BcrutiniteB the faces of the yoong womeo. It is no 
wonder that you are absorbed, that yon watch this 
scene with a breathless sort of interest It is one 
of the most cracial in the history of the modem 
world. You are observing a great democracy in 
the process of selecting potential future citizens. 
How ridiculously harried it all seems. In a single \ 
day five thousand souls have passed between these ' 
rails. 

Why Bo They Oome? Light of heart that he has 
passed the last and final test, the immigrant presses 
on, down the fiigbt of stairs to the banking room 
and ticket office where he makes his first transact 
tion in the new world and gets his money ex- 
changed. At the long grating he trades in the 
steamship company's order for transportation, or 
biqrs a railroad ticket. Again in line, the current 
fiowa toward the great waiting room; a big num- 
bered card is pinned to his coat. Elemental man 
though he may have seemed to be, you have ob- ' 
served this, that he has a plan and purpose toward 
which he presses as swiftly as permitted. Stand 
there in the waiting room, where parties are lunch- 
ing, and telegrams are sent, and letters written, and 
Bibles bought; wait until a departing barge ia 
called, "Dne," "Zwei," "Dva," "Two, passengers 
bound West," and you may fairly be swept off 
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TOUT feet hj the eager jostling crowd, bnodlea, 
bags, babies. In this forward, pnrposefol nub yon 
Ta&7 diecover the answer to that familiar question, 
"Why do they comet" Ton hare only to inquire, 
"Where are they going t" 

The Ttls of a Ttf. In the baggage room, tronks^ 
boxes, and bundles are ranged about in orderly piles. 
They have an old-world iooi and there is a fascina- 
tion in puzzling out the strange names of their own- 
ers. Big bales sewed up in bagging and Turldsh 
rugs excite your envy as well as interest. Here are 
the goods and chattels, the familiar belongings with, 
which these new Americans are to make their start 
in the new world. Then you match your wits with 
the baggage checks, as you test out your acquaint- 
ance with the centers of industry, eventual destina- 
tions. Fall Biver, cotton goods; Faterson, silk 
mills ; Homestead, Johnstown, Gory, steel ; Gonnells- 
Tille, coke; Calumet, copper; Granite City, agate 
ware; Moliae, plows; Kansas City, packing works ; i 
Omaha, stock-yards. And you connect np the 
steady current of recent immigrant life with the i 
great centers of manufacture and mining in Amer- ' 
ica. 

2. Th9 Economic Life Left Behind 

Ooatruted Views. It is difficult for the average 
American to understand how the lot and living con- 
ditions of the immigrant workers in this country 
offer any inducement to emigrate. It naturally ex* 
cites interest in the life left behind. Perhaps no 
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sabject is more open to misouderBtanding and mia- 
statement. The ardent advocates of reBtriction 
view frith alarm the fioodin^f of our country with 
a degenerate class. "They are the defective and 
delinquent clasBes in Europe, the individuala who 
have not been able to keep the pace at home and 
have fallen into the lower strata of its civiliza- 
tion."* Mr. Gompers of the Federation of Labor 
marks the entrance of ' ' swarms of poverty-stricken 
aliens." On the other side a warm, enthusiastic 
friend of the immigrant will qnote former Commis- 
sioner Watcliom as saying, ' ' If yon give the Italian, 
the Hungarian, and the Rossian Jew half a chance i 
he will make the English, the Irish, and the German y 
look like thirty cents.'- ' 

Oetting the TwotB. We are in possession now of 
a great body of scientifically ascertained facts with 
regard to immigration. In the last year of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's administration, an Immigration 
Commission was appointed to "make full inquiry, 
examination, and investigation into the subject of 
immigration." The Commission studied immigra- 
tion at its source and the methods employed here 
and abroad to prevent the immigration of persons 
classed as undesirable in the United States Immi- 
gration law. Finally, a thorough investigation waa 
made of the general status of the more recent immi- 
grants as residents of the United States, and the 
effect of such immigration upon the institutions, 
industries, and people of this country. One of the 

■Pi«Beatt Hall, Jfortk American Seview, Janoaiy, 1912. 
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most si^ificsnt reports wu on "Emigratioa Con- 
ditions in Europe."' 

For a Better Living. The Commission found that 
the present movement of population from Eorope 
to the United States is, with few exceptions, almost 

,^. entirely to be attributed to economic causes. Emi- 
gration due to political reasons, and, to a leas ex- 
tent, religions oppression, undoubtedly exists, but 

^ even in countries where these incentives prevail the 
more important cause is very largely an economic 
one. This does not mean, however, that emigration 
•from Europe is now an economic necessity. The 

(present movement results in the main from a wide- 
spread desire for better economic conditions rather 
than from the necessity of escaping intolerable 
ones. The emigrant of to-day comes to the United 
States, not merely to make a living, but to make a 
better living than is possible at home. He is essen- 
tially a seller of labor seeking a more favorable 
market. To a considerable extent this incentive is 
accompanied by a certain spirit of unrest and ad- 

' The CommiBBion, created February 80, IB07, was eompoBed 
of three senators, three repreieatativea, and three persom ap- 
pointed by the President. Over (600,000 was expended, and 
lOT a period of three years aeents and experts were at work in 
all sections of the country collecting data. In December, 1910, 
the CommiBBinn submitted "A Brief atatement of the Con.- 
elusions and Heeommendationa of the Immigration Commis- 
sion," and finished its work. The completed reports fill forty- 
two volumes of varying size, eighteen being devoted to "Immi- 
grsnts in Industries." Vols. I and II contain Abstracts of 
tlie Beports, and hereafter will be referred to aa Abat. Im. 
Com. A complete dictionary of races or peoples is included in 
Vol V, with an abbreviated dictionary jn Vol. I. Vol. XXIX 
is devoted to Federal and State Imraigration Legislation. 
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12 Immigrant Forces 

ventore and a more or less definite ambition for 
general social betterment.^ 

From th« Feasant Glasses. The Commission also 
found that the present-day emigration from Europe 
Vto the United States is for the most part drawn 
from country districts and smaller cities or villages, 
'""and is composed largely of the peasantry and nn- 
skilled laboring classes. The present movement is 
not recruited in the main from the lowest economic 
and social strata of the population. It represents 
'4^the stronger and bett«r element of the particular 
< class from which it is drawn. We have no peasant 
class in this country, so the very natural misun- 
derstanding of which Professor Balch speaks in 
her fascinating book. "A peasant," she writes, 
"seems to be understood as a synonym for a mem- 
ber of the lowest possible social class; a being de- 
void of all claims to respect, who takes a great step 
ip when he becomes a factory employee. Sueli 
views rest on a serious misconception. The peasant 
is a landholder, more nearly comparable to the 
American farmer than to any other class among us, 
and at home is far from being at the bottom of the 
social ladder."' 

The Fsasant's Inheritance. The economic for* 
tunes of the peasantry of Austria-Hungary, from 
which country so large a part of onr recent immi- 
grants come, are tied up with the relics of the 
medieval agrarian system which existed up to 1848, 
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when the peasants became free peasant proprietors 
of small tracts of land. This laud allotted to the 
peasants when serfdom was abolished has been sub- 
divided with each generation until the narrow rib- 
bon-like strips are inadequate for their support 
Af many as thirty men may be seen plowing at 
the same time, each working a long, narrow share 
of the same big unbroken field. The typical Slavic 
village, however, has one considerable gentleman's 
estate and a number of small properties, with the 
marked classes whieh this difference makes. "A 
peasant is thus something quite distidet from any- 
thing we know in America. On the one hand, he y 
is a link in a chain of family inheritance and tradi- 
tion that may mn for centories, with a oame, a 
reputation, and a posterity. On the other hiEad, he 
is confessedly and consciously an inferior. It is 
part of his world that there should be a God in 
heaven, and masters {herrschaften, pemi) on the 
earth. " ^ 

Schooling for Hard WoiIe. The recent immigrant ' 
lias been schooled for hard work, even though the 
course has been rigorous and often cruel. The con- 
trast between the work of a servant girl in America 
and Bohemia is a homely illustration. In Bohemia 
there is never more than one slitSka (servant girl) 
even among the well-to-do. She does all the cook- V/ 
ing, waiting on the table, cleaning, and the family 
wash. She must carry the water from the pump in 
the street and great hods of coal from the base- 
» Emily G. Balcb, Our Slavic Fellovr Ciiumt, 42. 
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meat ; in the cities most families live in apartments 
where the stairs are long and bard and elevators 
nnthoQght ol 0nl7 the most modem apartments 
have a sleeping room for the servant, so the girl 
must sleep in the kitcbetn or walk back and forth 
from home, for a servant girl never rides in a street- 
car; that is one of the Inxories of life. For such 
service she receives thirty crowns a month,.— about 
1 sis dollars. Among the Hungarian peasants, dur- 
\ ing the harvest season, the physicid exertion is so 
great that it is not uncommon to see a laborer fall 
asleep at the supper table, dropping the spoon or 
fork from his hand. Indeed many would rather 
sleep than eat. 

Under Eoonomlo Stress. The purely economic 
condition of the wage-earner is generally very much 
lower in Europe than in the United States. This is 
especially true of the unskilled laborer. A large 
proportion of the emigration from southern and 
eastern Europe may be traced directly to the in- 
ability oJ the peasantry to gain an adequate liveli- 
hood in agriciiltoral purBuits, either as laborers or 
proprietors. Even in productive years the small 
landholdiugs, primitive methods of cultivation, and 
high taxes make the struggle for existence keen, 
while a crop failure means practical disaster for 
the small farmer and farm laborer alike. The 
average wage of men engaged in common and agri- 
cultural labor is less than fifty cents per day, while 
in some sections it is much lower. The average 
wage of a factory worker at Laibaoh among the 
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Slovenes is about sixty cents. Both men and women 
are employed in the factories at Laibach, but the 
women are allowed to go home at eleven o'clock to 
prepare the midday meal. 

3. At the Heart of Industry 

An Era of Espaoision. The big, outstanding fact 
developed by the investigation of the Immigration 
Commission is the important part that recent immi- 
gration has played in modern American industry./ 
The immigrant has made possible the expansion in''i 
mimng and manufacture in the United States dur- {' 
ing the past thirty years. The investigation of in* 
dustries represented conditions in a normal period 
in the first half of 1909 and included over 600,000 
employees in forty principal branches of mining 
and manufacture in all industrial localities of any 
importance east of the Rocky Mountains. Of the 
wage-earners in thirty-eight great induatries, three 
fifths were foreign-born and only one fifth, were 
discovered to be native white Americans, "faking 
these industries separately, the foreigners were in 
the majority in no less than twenty-two. In the 
sugar refineries the proportion of foreign-born 
workers ran as high as eighty-five per cent. In the 
clothing trades the foreign-born and these bom of 
a foreign father had all but captured the entire in- 
dustry with the astonishing total of niaety-foor out 
of every hundred workers. 
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TwnsTT-OsK Impobtant Akebican Indubtbus 

507,000 EicpLOisEs 

Peroent. Percent. PerMftt. 



Tlifl Kew Workers. The most casual student of 
tbis vast occupation of modern American indnstrjr 
hy the forces of an immigrant life learns at once 
that since 1S83, which about marks the beginning 
of this new era, the character of immigration has- 
changed. Like the faboloua question of the hen 
and the egg, the inquiry occurs, which came first, 
the new industry or the new immigrantf Applied 
science, the perfection of machinery, the challenge 
to a young and confident people to develop their 
boundless natural resources, created a demand for 
a body of labor. In the south and east of Europe, 
in the densely populated areas of southern Italy, in 
Knssia, in Austria and Hungary, where the pressnre 
of unequal opportunity was felt, there was the 
strength of a simple, peasant folk. The new ease 
\ of communication, the magic Qf the mail, big- 
ger and speedier ocean steamers, brought this sup- 
ply of cheap labor within ready reach. Other 
active factors in the movement were ' ' infant 
industries ' ' nurtured by a protective tariGE ; 
captains of commerce, cupning inventors, daring 
promoters, bold finance. Thus were the forces of 
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a new life and a new industry joined to- 
gether. 

Bace and Indnstry. The older stock from the 
British Isles, Scotch, Irish, and English, and the 
sturdy German have been slowly but surely sup- 
planted by the so-called New^^mmi^ation from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and the Balkan 
States.^ This is the second big, outstanding fact 
verified also in the studies of the ImmigraHoh Com- 
mission. Fifty-six distinct races were discovered in 
the operating force-of the mines and manufactnr- 
ing establishments^ Tbirty^eren of these races are 
from southern and eastern Europe or from the 
Orient. In point of number, among the more than 
six hundred thousand wage-earners included in the 
inquiry, almost half were the New Immigrants from 
southern and eastern European countries. 

In One Office. In the ofBce of the chief engineer 
of the Public Service Commission in New York City 
hangs a large placard which never fails to elicit 
curiosity from vialtura "CnKe^offici. One day a 
young American-bom engineer, hearing every 
tongue but English about him, facetiously hung up 
a small sign bearing the words, "English spoken 

' In its inveitigBtioTiB tlia Immigration Comnunion grouped 
the Old and Netv Imtnigraiits ob foIIotTB:~OIiI.- Dutch and 
Flemish, English, French, Gennan, Iriali, Sosndinaviaii, Scotch, 
and Welsh. New: ArmeniBn; Bohemian and MoraTian; Bul- 
garian, Servian, Montenegrin; Croatian and Slovenian; Dal- 
matian, BoBnian, Herzegorinian ; Finnish; Greek; Hebrew; 
North Italian; South Italian; LithnaniaD; MsATar; Poli^; 
Portngaese; Boumaaian; Busaian; Buthenian; dloTi^; Span- 
ish; STiian; and Turkidk. 
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here." Not to be oatdone, an Italian coUeikgne 
added the sentence, ' ' SI parls italiano. ' * Then fol- 
lowed "lei OD parle fran^aiB," and other languages, 
until the snL&Il sign was several times outgrown. 
Now the placard annonnces the same statement in 
English, Italian, French, Russian, German, Nor- 
wegian, Dnteh, Polish, Bohemian, Spanish, Greek, 
and Yiddish. 

Senred bjr ttie Immigrant. Few of us realize tiie 
extent to which the recent immigrant's labor is re- 
lated to the daily, personal, and intimate necessities 
of our life. In some vague sort of way we know 
that this new worker is doing the hard, the common 
tasks of our modem world, digging its coal, sweep- 
ing its streets, getting under its hea^ loads. That 
be has so largely to do with cotton goods and 
woolen fabrics, shoes, clothing, the furnishings of 
our homes, the very provision for our tables, is not 
commonly recognized. The statistical table which 
follows is interesting and impressive as it indicates 
the degree in which America is being served by the 
recent immigrant forces. Of a. hundred workers at * 
your daily service engaged in these varied indus- 
tries, in making things for you to wear and for the 
home you live in, sixty were born in a foreign land 
and fifteen others had foreign fathers.^ 

'For table of tlurt^-Kven industries, see Jenks aod Lanek, 
The Immigration Problem, 437 tl.; also Abat In. Oom., VoL 
I, p. 836 ft. 
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TODE ACGOUMT WITH TBI IhMIOBANT 

(Showing the Proportion of Immigrant Employees in the 
Industries Naioed) 



Engaged in Making Stto?" 

Thi*g» Tou Wear: 

1. Qotbing 72 22 94 

2. Cotton goods 90 22 Bl . 

3. Wool and worsted giKids 62 24 86 

4. Silk gooda 34 4S 79 

5. Boots ftnd shoes 27 26 S3 

For iAe 5oim Tou Live tit: 

6. Constmetion work 77 4 SI 

7. Bope, twine and hemp 78 10 8S 

8. Iron and steel 68 13 71 

9. Copper mining and smelting. . . 65 14 79 

10. Coal mining (bituminous) 62 10 72 

11. Oil Eofining 67 22 89 

18. Furniture 60 20 80 

For Tour Table: 

13. Abattoir and msat-pacbing. ... 61 W 79 

14. Bngor refining S5 6 93 

Omnipresent. Not only has the recent immigrant 
inTsded every industry, but he has found Us way 
into every state, i He appears in the most unex- 
pected places. Frijffl a mining camp in the heart 
of Montana a pastor writes telling of a community 
of Japanese and Italians, and the ends of the earth 
are met. Hid away in the Iron Mountain region of 
Missouri, in a little town, St. Fran<;ois, in the lead- 
belt district, thirty families were diacovered, Ru- 
thenians, Slovaks, Poles, Groatians, and Hungar- 
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ians. Another isolated commnnity in this same re- 
gion uncovered ten Bulgarian boarding-honses. In 
the mines and smelters of southern Colorado more 
than a hundred thousand foreigners are at work. 
We do not thinh of the Mezlean as an immigrant, 
hat in steadily increasing numbers he is crossing 
the border to work on the railroads of the eouth- 
w^t and in the mining camps of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

On the Paciflc Coast. Not loi^ since the author 
came down out of the snows of the Sierras into all 
the balminesB of a wonderful sunlit day on San 
Francisco Bay, the air redolent, reminiscent of 
southern Italy. In the very heart of that great 
coast city sheer across the continent we found a 
well-advanced Italian community of over thirty 
thoosand. The whole Pacific Coast is astir with the 
new impulses of life incident to the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The California Development Board 
has made extended studies, even sending represen- 
tatives abroad, that California may secure a desir- 
able immigration. But the great challenge of the 
forces of immigrant life rests most acutely with the 
Eastern states, and the "frontier" of mission en- 
deavor has come crowding back upon our very sea- 
port cities. 

The Lidnstrial Zone. On a map of the United 
States, starting from the most remote and south- 
west comer of Illinois, Dr. Peter Roberts has drawn 
two lines, one northwest to the far corner of Minne- 
sota; then a second nortiieast passing between the 
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cities of Baltimore and Washington. Within this 
angle he discoyers the industrial zone of Ameries, 
the great workshop of the United States. In eleven 
of the states included, 55 to 75 per cent, of the male 
workers are employed in industrial pnrsuits. 
"There are important manufacturing centers oat- 
side this area, such as the cotton mills of North 
Carolina, the steel industry of Alabama, the mining 
interests of the Northwest and Southwest, and the 
industrial activity of Colorado; but these are in- 
significant as compared with the mining, iron, and 
steel industries of Pennsylvania, the manufacturing 
of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, the commercial 
importance of New York, Boston, Buffalo, Balti- 
more, and Chicago. More than 80 per cent, of all 
the coal mined in the Union is dug in this territory. 
More than 90 per cent, of all the iron and steel 
products of the country is produced here. We have 
in the Union fifty cities of 100,000 and more popu- 
lation, and thirty-two of these are in the territory 
under consideration. Aroimd these flourishing cen- 
ters of population sateUite cities are rapidly grow- 
ing.'" 

A Bad Night for Anwrioa. Within this same in- 
dustrial zone including fifteen states there were Uv- 
ing in 1910 forty-six millions of people, just about 
one half of the population of continental United 
States. Of the thirteen and a quarter millions of 
our foreign-born white people more than three 
fourths are found in this region of mines, mills, and 

■Peter EobertB, The New Immigration, 158. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ZONE 



The anqlf includrs i8X oT th^ a.reo oT ContiivPnlal Uiu- 
W Slides; opppoximalely onf-Wf of ttie popuUKon; 7^ % of 
Sir foivi^'born v<hit«; and 89% of Ihr tieyi Imini$«nU. 

• IndieatM jS cihea in lhi3 2imehamn() owr 100.000 popu- 
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congested ci^ centers.* It is a mere ptay-toy of the 
imagination, such stuff as dreams are made of, but 
by all the power of fancy conJTire a night when the 
Tast company of immigrant workers from among 
the ten millions of foreign-born in this industrial 
xone, haying packed their bags and bundles, and 
having left their desolate towns and cheerless 
camps, their stifling city tenements, shoold silently 
sail away, back to Europe and beyond. And with 
the morning, as the first rays of the sun break over 
a waiting world, picture the paralysis of a depend- 
ent nation! 

4. - The PorUon of Labor 

The Vigor of Toath. America is served by the 
V vigor of Europe. The immigrant forces are the 
forces of youth. The old and infirm are unfitted 
for her heavy loads. In a count of eight millions 
of immigrants arrived in ten years, only four otit 
of a hundred were older than forty-four years of 
age. Eighty-four out of a hundred immigrant work- 
ers entering our country are between the ages of 
fourteen and forty-five. If you will but try to 
reckon wfa^t it costs to rear a child to the age of 
fourteen or thereabouts, when it begins to be a fac- 
tor in the productive life of the country, you will 
better understand the significance of this showing 
to the economic life of a state. 

' For table of loiag, 
Me Appendir, F, p. iSf 
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LalxiT's Share. Bat what of the reward, the por- 
tion that fallB to the immigrant worker in the dis- 
tribntion of the dazzling earnings of American in- 
dustry t What is the lore that brings this conent 
of hmnan life to serve America, meaanred in dollars 
and cents I The honrly or daily wage is no real 
measure, for it does not take account of time lost,^ 
This is more or less true of a weekly wage. In a 
study, however, of over 220,000 male employees 18 
years of age or over in the great mining and mann- 
factnring industries, the Immigration Commission 
discovered the average weekly wage for all work- 
ers was $12.64, while for the foreign-bom workers 
it was a few cents less than $12 a week. This aver- ^ 
age weekly wage varied greatly among the different 
foreign workers,* The top earnings were made by 
the Welsh with an average of $22. The Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Scotch, and Scotch-Irish made in the 
ne^hborhood of $15 a week, an average higher than 
the native white Americans of native parentage. 
The Slovaks averaged $11.95, the Poles $11.06, the . 
South Italians $9.61, with the Greeks as low aa 
$8.41. For girls and women between the same ages 
the average weekly wage was $8, 

Oive tlie Immigrant a Ohanoe. One of the moat 
striking facts brought out in the comparison of the 
earnings of the various races in the different indos- 
tries is that earning ability is more the outcome of 

' The average dail; wage for Uie foi^gii'bom worken wm 
$2.09. 

' Abit. Im. Gam., Vol. I, p. 3S7. 
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industrial opportonity or conditions of emplOTment 
than of racial efficiency or progress. This is illos- 
trated hy the Lithuanians from Boasia, of whom 
some 175,000 came to this country in a recent ten- 
year period. They are employed in many lines of 
industry. In copper mining they made an average 
weekly wage of $13.60, $11.60 in the mannfactiire 
of clothing, $10.67 in sngar refining, $9.50 in 
leather, but only $7.97 in woolen and worsted goods, 
and $7.86 in the mannfaetnre of cotton goods. This 
condition of affairs maintains generally among the 
workers of the Tarious races. In the case of the 
South Italians the average weekly wage varied 
from $13.89 made in copper mining and smelting to 
$7.39 a week in woolen and worsted goods. The 
lowest wage in nearly all instances was in the tex- 
tile industries. 

Annual Eaminj^. Annual earnings afEord a bet- 
ter basis for a judgment as to how the immigrant 
workers fare in the industries of this country. The 
following figures were ascertained in a study of 
households, including more than 26,000 male wage- 
earners 18 years of age and over. 

Annual EABNmos or Malk WAai-EASNEBs m Hocsiholss 

Eighteen Yean of Age and Over 

Native-born of native father, white (666 ^ 

Native-born of foreign father 566 

NatiTe-bom 600 

Foreign-bora 455 
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Sepretentative Saeet, Poreign-tom 

Swediflh <722 

Germui S79 

Hebnw 513 

North Itelian 480 

liithnaiiian 454 

SlOTnk 442 

Pdiah 428 

Soatlt Italian 396 

Mitg7Br 395 

Wa{[«s of Many Below These Averag«s. It miut 
be kept in mind that these are average eamingB, 
and that many thousands of workers fall far below 
the mean. "It is a striking fact," the Immigration 
Commiaeion says, in samming up the sitaation, 
"that, of the total number of foreign-born male 
wage-earners, 80 per cent, were receiving nndee 
$600 a year, and 43.5 per cent, under $400.'" 

Sanaoffe and Three Loaves of Bread. It is per- 
fectly apparent that an immigrant laborer cannot 
maintain a family on his wages in this country. 
This means that mother and children must take a 
hand in providing, and boarders help out the family 
income. Miss Todd, a factory inspector in Chicago, 
asked the head of one of the largest foundries how 
much he paid his unskilled laborers, "Sixteen 
cents an hour," he replied, "Can they save any- 
thing on thatt" she asked. "No," he answered; 
"they cannot." "What do they do, then, when you 
have to shut down for months, as you did last 
yeart" "Well," he said, "as far as I can make 
oat, the women and children support the entire 

'Abet. Iin. Com., Vol, I, p. 408. 
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family. Theae Polea can live on almost nothii^. 
Sanaage, and three loaves of stale bread for five 
cents is their staple." "How many honrs do they 
■workt" "Oh, from twelve to fourteen," was the 
reply; "they're glad enongh to get work," "How 
long do they lastt" "Well," he said, "they're no 
good after forty-five. But yon ought to see these . 
Polish women and children work when they're pat 
to it. Why, a woman and a half-grown girl will 
feed the whole family, and the man too. The stock- 
yards are foil of them." ^ 

A Standard of living. The earningB of the immi- 
grant workers do not appear in their real signifi- 
cance until they are set over against human need 
and compared with a standard of living. This in- I 
dudes such considerations as the amount and va~ 
riety of food necessary to maintain health and 
vigor ; the kind and variety of clothing for the sev- I 
eral members of the family required in our climate^ I 
in accord with oor opinions as to what is appro- . 
priate and reasonable; not shelter alone, bat the 
shelter of a home, sanitary, moral, decent, properly 
furnished. In addition, there are such matters a& . 
medical attendance in sickness, edacation for the I 
children, protection against the rainy day, and 
recreation and leisure for the whole family. j 

Making a Uving. The Associated Charities of 
three different cities made a study of the cost of , 
living and arrived at rough conclusions as to the I 
income necessary in their respective localitiea to^ 

■Heton IL Todd, UeCbiTe't, April, I&13. j 
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provide a minimum subsistence for a irorkingmon'a 
family including husband, wife, and three children.' 
They placed the figure at $560 in Buffalo, $630 in V^ 
Chicago, and $768 for the Pittsburgh region. Now 
let an immigrant laborer in the steel mills of Fitta- 
bnrgb at 17^ cents an hour, — the prevailing wage 
at the time, work twelve hours a day, seven days 
in the weeh, for fifty-two weeks the year around, 
without so much as a single Sunday off or a holi- 
day, and he wiU have earned $764, — just a little 
short of a minimum subsistence wage for his family 
of five I 

The Supply of Labor. The relation of the recent 
immigrant to the wage scale in America and his 
influence upon the accepted American standard of 
living are bafOing and disputed questions. After 
three years of investigation the Federal Commission 
reported that, "while the competition of these 
[southern and eastern European] immigrants has 
had little, if any, effect on the highly skilled trades, 
nevertheless, through lack of industrial progress 
and by reason of large and constant reenforcement 
from abroad, it has kept conditions in these semi- 
skilled and unskilled occupations from advancing. 
Several elements peculiar to the new immigrants 
contributed to this result. The aliens came from 
countries where low economic conditions prevailed, 
and where conditions of labor were bad. They 
were content to accept wages and conditions which 
iha native American and immigrants of the older 

*Surwii, April «, 1912, p. 19. 
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cl&ss had come to regard as unsatisfactory. They 
were not, as a rule, engaged at lower wages than 
had been paid to the older workmen for the same 
cla&B of labor, bat their presence in constantly in- 
creasing nnmbers prevented progress among the 
older wage-earning class, and as a result that class 
of employees was gradually displaced."' The re- 
port further stated that the investigations showed 
an oversupply of unskilled labor in the basic indns- 
tries to an extent which indicated an oversupply 
of labor in the industries of the coiyitry as a whole. 
' This condition it unanimDaaly proposed to correct 
pby restrictive legislation, and, as the most feasible 
single method, recommended an illiteracy or read- 
ing and writing test. 

Pro Immignutt. In its interpretation of the mass 
of data gathered the Immigration Commission has a 
searching critic in Dr. Isaac A. Hourwieh.* The 
only real difference between the old immigration 
and the new, Dr. Hourwich says, is that of num^ .„ 
hers. The true reason why the "old immigration" 
is preferred is that there is very much less of it. 
Every objection to the immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe is but an echo of the complaints 
which were earlier made against the then new im- 
migrants from Ireland, Germany, and even Eng- 
land. The demand for restriction proceeds from the 
assumption that the American labor market is over- 
stocked by immigrants. Comparative statistics of 
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iitdiiBtry and population show, however, that immi- 
gration merely follows opportonitiea for employ- 
ment. In times of boflinesa expansion, immigrants V. 
enter in increasing numbers ; in times of depression, 
their numbers decline. As a rule, the causes which 
retard immigration also accelerate the return move- 
ment from this country. Comparing the totals for 
industrial cycles, comprising years of panic, of de- 
pression, and prosperity, within the past sixty 
years, the ratio of immigration and population is 
found well-nigh constant. In the long run, immi- 
gratioB adjusts itself to the demand for labor. 

Displacement. As concerns the underbidding and 
displacement of the American workman, Br. Hour- 
wich argues, if this view is correct, we should find 
a higher percentage of unemployment among the 
native than among the foreign-bom breadwinners. 
The proportion of unemployment, however, he dis- 
covers to be the same for native and foreign-bom 
wage-earners. The ratio of unemployment in manu- 
factures in the North Atlantic States, where there ^ 
is a large immigrant population, is the same as in 
the South Atlantic States where the percentage of 
foreign-born is negligible. The effect of immigra- 
tion upon labor in the United States has been a re- 
adjustment of the population on the scale of occu- 
pations. The majority of Americans of native pa- 
rentage are engaged in farming, in the professions, 
and in clerical pursuits. The majority of the immi- 
grants are industrial wage-earners. Only in excep- 
tional cases has this readjustment been attended by 
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actual diaplacemeat of the luttiTe or Americanized 
i- wage-earner. There is absolately no statistical 

Y proof of an oversupplr of unakilled labor resulting 
in the displacement of native by immigrant laborenu 
Beeent immigration has not rednced tbe rates of 
wages nor lowered the standard of living of Ameri- 
cans and older immigrant wage-earners. The new 
immigrants have pushed the native and older immi- 
grant wage-earnera upward on the scale of occupa- 
tions. The occasion of bad housing conditions is 
not racial but economic. Congestion in great 
citiea is produced by industrial factors over which 
the immigrants have no control "There is conse- 
quently no specific 'immigration problem,' " Dr. 
Honrwich concludes. "There is a general labor 

y Iproblem, which comprises many special problems, 
Vsueh as organization of labor, reduction of hours of 
labor, child labor, unemployment, prevention of 
work-accidents, etc. None of these problems being 
affected by immigration, their solution cannot be 
advanced by restriction or even by complete pro- 
hibition of immigration."^ 

Tba New Workers and Our Hew Wealth. Among 
all the elaborate and statistical studies of the Immi- 
gration Commission there are none that develop for 
US the proportion of the new wealth which the im- 
migrant has produced. Who will be so sanguine 
aa to say that the wages he has received are a com- 
mensurate measure t It may prove nothing, to be 
sure, but consider a great steel corporation as an 
' lasac A. Eonrwieh, Immigration and Labor, 34. 
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oatetanding iUnstratioa of a colossal and Bncceasfol . 
industrial undertaking. From ita earnings one of 
the amazing indivldiial fortunes of America haa 
been created, and scores of millionaires were made 
as it were over night. Its present capitalization is 
$360,000,000 in preferred stock, and $508,(HX),000 
comihon. In addition, there is $622,400,000 bonded 
mortgage and debenture indebtedness, on which in- 
terest is paid at abont 5 per cent. The gross earn- f 
ings in a year have reached $757,000,000, with net 
earnings of $193,000,000. In 1912, 5 I>9r cent, was 
paid on the common stock, and 7 per cent, on the 
preferred. It is a matter of conunoa understand- 
ing, furthermore, that, when this huge corporation 
was effected, its common stock was largely 
"water," and that year by year out of surplus earn- 
ings it has gradually been given a real value, esti- 
mated by some at 60 per cent. 

The Worters* Shard. Now this huge steel com- 
patty is probably the largest single employer of re-V. 
cent immigrant labor in the country. The whole 
-industry may be said to be dependent to-day on the 
forces of immigrant life, ^f the employees in the i 
iron and steel industry, more than fifty per cent., 
in many cases sixty per cent., are counted as com- 
mon laborers, which virtually means foreign work-^ 
ers. The average annual earnings of all men IS 
years of age and over, in 2,500 households studied 
by the Immigration Gonunission, anployed in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, was $346, while the 
heads of the families averaged $409 a year; the an- 
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noal family income, which in the eaae of the recent 
immigrants especially was augmented hj the con- 
tribations of boarders and lodgers, averaged $568.* 

Measure for Measure. The recent immigrant is' 
discovered at the heart of modem American indos- 
try. We have seen the extent to which he is em- 
ployed in manufacture and mining. "We have taken 
some account of his reward, large in comparison 
with the standard to which he has been accustomed ; 
I small enough when measured over against hia 
human need and a standard of life which we hold 
as American. We have yet to see the environment 
in which he lives at the centers of industry, to 
weigh his chances against the forces of evil which 
are permitted to prey upon him. We suspend judg- 
ment for the time as to his place and influence in 
our developing national life. But no one can follow, 
even in the broad and sketchy outline here afEorded, 
his contribution as an untiring worker without a 
^growing, a cumulative, sense that the recent immi- 
grant forces have laid this nation under an unend- 
ing debt. Not only with feeling, but with certun 
fidelity, it has been said for the immigrant: 

"When I pour out my blood on your altar of 
labor, and lay down my life aa a sacrifice to your 

y 'Abst. Im, Com., Vol. 1, p. 297. The preaident of the cor- 
poration referred to laa testified that, iB 1902, its 168,000 em- 
ployees received $717 as an avera^ annual wage. In 1912 
the 221,000 employees received $857 as an Aveiagc annnal 
wa^ The 23,000 enploy ees of a large plant in the Pittabnrgb 
region were eIaBsiQ«d: 17 per cent, ekilled, 21 per cent, semi- 
skilled, and 62 per cent unskilled. See John A. Fitcb, The 
Steel Worken. 
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god of toil, men make no more comment than at the 
fall of a sparrow. But my brawn is woven into the 
warp and woof of the fabric of your national""^^ 
being."'* 

'Frederic J. Haaldii, The ImwUgrtut. 
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ThiB !■ niT 

_»_. , .. ^- — „ _ „ — Hie eodleia 

ages have IiuImiI throbb«d ttiroijgti mj' blood, but k new rbjUnn 

' In 1117 veloi. U; spirit 1b not Ued to tbe monameDtal 

nr more tban my feet were boand to mr graiullather'a 
«low the bill. The put wu onlj m; cradle, «ad DOW It 
bold m«, because I am grown too big; Jaat as the little 

_ n.i..-L _y home, haa now become a toy of mem- 

wlll In the vide apsces o( tbls aplendld 
«..«.« uurers acres. No I It la not 1 tbat beloiv 
but the puBt that belongs to me. America la tbe 



toil 



I am the youngeet of Americm'a children, and Into 
•aj uiiDUB u i^ven all ber pilceleea heritage, to the Uet wbtte 
star espied throu^ the telescope, to the last great Uiongbt of 



, , i la the whole majestic paat, and n 

iji« Bblnlng fntnre. — Jfory ^iiHn. 

What _ 

Hark ! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

Tbat Cbopin once found on bis Polish lea 

And mounted In gold for you and f<~~ 

" — - — iged yonng' ""■■"' 



Now a rufcd yoniiK Add 
In wild (%ch melody 
Tbat I>Tohl[ took wbole 



from the dancera. 



In the woDdertal Slavic way; 

Tlie little, dull eyes, tbe brows a-gloom. 

Bttddenl]' dawn like the day. 

While, watching these folk and their myiterj, 

I forget that uiey're notbing worth ; 

Tliat Boliemians, Slovaka. Croatians, 

And men ol all Slavic nations 

Are "polacks" — and "scum o' the earth." 

— Boitri Saven fieAoHjtor. 
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la. Slovakland. "As we gradually wound over 
the hills we passed through several villages, which 
in every case were situated in a valley along the 
banks of a stream. The brook seemed to be the 
chie£ economic asset of these communities, as also 
the center of the village life. The main street, if it 
may be called such, ran along on both sides of tie 
brook. "With the peasant women doing their wash- 
ing, spanking the clothes with a spade-shaped 
board, the children the while wading and playing 
about in the water, sharing its surface with the 
neighborly ducks, these village streams were in- 
deed busy and picturesque scenes." So runs a 
charming bit of description in a letter from a young; 
American minister, who is living among the peas- 
ants of Austria and Hungary in preparation for 
service in the immigrant and industrial communi- 
ties of this country. 

'Tnra. ' ' About five thousand people are 
counted as being inhabitants of O'Tura," he con- 
tinnes, "but only about two thousand live in the 
village itself, the rest being scattered over the sur- 
rounding countryside, and some living as far as t«n 
miles from the town proper. With a market-place, 
39 
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aeveral stores, and two large ehnrches, OTnra is 

the center of the Slovak life for mileB around. The 
life of the village is most primitive. There are no 
sewers and the sanitary arrangements are crude. 
The people with few exceptions appeared to he des- 
perately poor. Most of them were farmers owning 
land near hy and worked in the fields all day long 
trying to make the most of the scanty crop, that 
they might be able to live throagh the winter. Ab 
in the case of nearly every village in this sec- 
tion, the stores were monopolized by the Jews. The 
intense poverty of the people has naturally had 
a depressing effect npon the national spirit. The 
great nationalistic movement sweeping over Bo- 
hemia has a parallel among the Slovaks, although 
more limited. In spite of the fact that the govern- 
ment of Hungary has put a ban on the Sokols, or 
Slavic societies, the national conaciousnesB of the 
Slovak people is awakening." 

7or Better Acquaintance. As we have watched 
the begrimed Slovak minei^ coming up from the 
coal banks in this country or taming in at the gate 
of a steel mill, how few of ua have any sympathetie 
.appreciation of the background of the lives of these 
immigrant workers? And yet in every village in 
"Slovakland" there are fifty families or more each 
with at least one representative in the industries of 
Pennsylvania, or in "Spittzburg" as the Slovaks 
say. It is our purpose, accordingly, to take some 
accoont of the recent tendencies of immigration, to 
explore in a cursory way the history and political 
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conditions of the conntriea from which the recent 
immigrants are coming, and to gain some better 
idea of their Tariotts racial relationships and lan- 
gnageB; to take, as it vera, an immigrant inven- 
tory. 



1. Present Tendencies of Immigration 

Who Are the New ImmigrantB? Ninety ont of 
I every hundred of oar preaent-day immigrants come 
Irom Europe. Learned men at Washiugton, ethnic 
anthorities, group them under such big divisions 
as Tentonic, Iberic, Celtic, Slavic, Mongolic, and 
"All Others," the easiest to remember being the 
laBt.[ These are not ^eiy popnlar terms, and, as oar 
outlook is practical, we may think of the immi- 
grants in the first place from the point of view of 
their predominant mass. Who are these new peo- 
ples, who by the sheer force of numbers are fm- 
pressing themselves upon our American communi- 
ties, and in the inevitable amalgamation in the new 
race-stock of America will inbreed their physical 
traits, to say nothing now of infusion of spiritual 
ideals T 

Leading Esoeg. Following the panic of 1907, in 
■which year immigration reached its high-water 
mark (1,285,349), the five years to June 30, 1912, 
sre fairly normal and typical. The period is suffi- 
ciently long to be representative and sufficiently 
recent to be indicative of present tendencies. The 
table shows the twelve races having an immigration 
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in this five-year period exceeding a hundred thoQ- 
sand. They include, furthermore, four fifths of all 
immigrant aliens admitted. The first column shows 
the number admitted; the second, those who have 
left the United States in the same period ; the third, 
most significant, the net increase in our population 
in the five years through immigration. 

lUlUG&lNT ALDEHS ADltlTTKD AHIt DlPAXTKD 

In th> Five Ttsn te Juiw 80, 1B13 

Khs luTinc Ota 100,000 in Uui pwiod. < 
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Oonflrmliif Experience. The facts bear oat our 
ordxaary observation. Certainly any one in New 
York would expect to find the Jews and Italians 
beading the list, in a city where theso two races 
alone total a million and three quarters. In nearly 
every commonity in the East, and as for west as the 
Pacific coast, the Italians are a feature of our mod- 
ern hfe. So, also, in such centers as Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo, develand, Philadelphia, and De- 
troit, the Pole is an impressive factor. In the 
Nortiiwest Scandinavians are helping to shape and 
mold the life of whole states. The lar^e number 
of Germans, English, Irish, and Scotch ia the net 
total is to be noted, in view of the popular ten- 
dency to stress the new immigration. This north- 
em group together with the Scandinavians for- 
nubed over thirty per cent, of the net immigration, 
in the five years. 

Oonntries from Which They Oome. We have 
j noted the trend of recent immigration from the 
point of view of race, Italians, Hebrews, Poles, Ger- 
mans, and English leading in the order named with 
t reference to their net contribation in the five-year 
period. Bat this is not wholly satisfactory in un- 
derstanding the real character of the immigratioa 
which is going to factor in the future of America. 
The Poles, for instance, are one of a great family 
of peoples, the Slavs. Every member of this Slavia 
family is sending its quota in increasing numbers^ 
and all having their homes in southern and eastern 
Europe. \This suggests that we ought in making an 
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immigrant inveDtory to take account of the local- . , 
ities and conntries from which they come, bo that r- 
we may discover more clearly the political and so- 
cial influences, the economic conditions, and the 
religions background of our present-day immi* 
grants in their old associations. 
/ The New Immigration. About nine tenths of the 
I immigration to this country comes from Europe, 
and for the purpose of our study the countries have 
been grouped, those in northern and western 
Europe as over against those in the south and east. 
The immigration for the period of five years, to 
Jane 30, 1912, is considered. The northern and 
western group — including Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark; Qermany, Switzerland, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands; France; and the United Kingdom, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and "Wales — furnished / 
only a little more than one fifth of all immigration y 
for the five years. The group of conntries in the 
south and east of Europe — Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, the Russian Empire, Turkey in 
Europe, the Balkan States, and Greece — provided 
■two thirds of the total immigration for the period. 
This great preponderance of immigration from the 
soath and east of Europe is largely a matter of the 
last twenty years, though the tendency has been 
steadily developing since the beginning of the new 
era of American industry thirty years or more ago. 
Ebb and Flow, It is a staple of the speaker on 
the subject of immigration to dilate on "A million 
xmmigranta a year." The average for the ten yeara 
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to Jtme 30, 1912, has been 937,000, and, for the laat 
five years to the aame date, 858,000. But equally 
to the point is the number returning, now in larger 
numbers, now in lesser, with sensitive response to 
the barometer of industrial conditions in this coun- 
try. In the five years the equivalent of joat about "j 
one third of the total immigration for the period fL 
left the TJnited States. ' 

Ikmigbant AuENa Admitted and Dkpabted 
In the five jeaia to Jane 30, 1912 

Admitted. Dep&rted. Net. 
Nortbern and western Europe. . 891,800 118,281 773,57& 
Soutyhi &iid eBstern Enrope. .2,865,161 1,109,205 1,755,95ft 

Total: Europe 3,757,021 1,227,486 2,529,535 

Total: All eonntrieH 4,292,985 1,452,239 2,840,74S 

Total: AuBU&l Average.. 858,597 290,447 588,14» 

FUrting vrith Fortune. Of striking interest is the 
comparison between the immigration from the two 
sections of Europe with respect to the return move- 
ment. For every hundred immigrants that came to 
our country from northern and western Europe in 
the five years, only thirteen left. For every hundred 
that arrived from southern and eastern Europe, in- 
cluding the Italians and the varied races from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, thirty-nine left, approximately two 
fifths. It is of interest, also, to note the tendencies 
among the various races. The Italians find it easy 
apparently to ship from New York to Naples and 
to make ' the retora to sunny Italy in our bleak 
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Trinter weather when outside work is slack, the 
ntunber leaving being equivalent to 55 per cent, of 
those admitted. The steerage passage between New 
York and Naples costs about $35. The rate is a 
little less to ^ume, the port of entry for Hungary. 
In five years the number of Magyars leaving waa 
equivalent to 70 per cent, of those admitted. The 
Irishman is more stable in his ways, and evidently 
comes determined to cast in his lot with the new 
country in which so mai^ of his fellows have pros- 
pered in the good old days, for, with 180,000 enter- 
ing the States in Eve years, the eqoivalent of only 
8 per cent, of that number sailed away. And, in 
view of the emphasis being laid on the so-called 
New Immigration, it may not be amiss to note that 
the net immigration from the British Islea in the 
five years exceeded 400,000 as compared with 
633,000 net from Austria-Hungary. 

2. Austria-Hungary: History and Physical Features 

Names to Conjure WiUL Any one who wishes to 
take real account of the bulk of our recent immi- 
gration must patiently set about gaining some fa- 
miliarity with the situation in modem Italy, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and the countries to the south, the 
Balkan States.^ It is not the genius of the average 
American to know much of modem Europe, its 

'In the fiTO years t* Jnne SO, 1912, Aiutria-Hutif^iy £m- 
nbhed S35,37S ot the immigruktB admitted ; Italy, 867,274. 
These two countries thus fnniiahed 1,802,650 of the total immi- 
gration for the period, or 42 per cent. 
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social and political life. We know a, little of ancient 
Rome, of the art of the Italian Benaissance, of the 
pieturesquenesB of Venice, but how few ape ac- 
rqnainted with the modem straggle for the unifica- 
tion of Italy! What is the meaning of thia effer- 
vescence of apirit in our Italian colonies, on the 
twentieth of September t Mazzini, Victor Emman- 
uet, Cavonr, Garibaldi, are increasingly familiar 
names in this country, thanks to the Italian immi- 
grant, but for too many of qb they are still names. 
If this is tme of Italy, bow much more so of Aus- 
tria-Hungary with its bewildering complexity of 
racial life and strife. Magyar, Slovak, Slovene, and 
Buthenian sound as the Abracadabra of the con- 
jurer, 

A Bit of Anei«kt History. When, early in the 
winter of 1912-13, the armies of the Balkan States 
marched across the Thracian plain bent on driving 
the Turks out of Adrianople, history was simply 
repeating itself; for as long ago as 1388 the kii^s 
of Bosnia, Hungary, and Servia led their troops in 
the same direction on the same errand. But the 
allies did not fare as well then as to-day, for fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Bulgarians and the historic 
battle of Kossova, which has stirred the hearts of 
the Servians to revenge ever since, the Turks were 
well established in eastern Europe. A hundred and 
more years later, when the Turkish power was at 
its height, Sultan Solyman 11, with a magnificently 
organized army, iuvaded the plains of Hungary, 
defeated the Magyars, and marched into Buda 
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(Badapest) in 1526, to be checked only when he 
reached Vienna. More than a thousand years be- 
fore these stirring events, these same plains of the 
Danube had been traversed by hordes from Asia 
pressing on to populate Europe. As early as 789 
we read of Charlemagne campaigning against the 
Slavic races to the north — who later on were to 
rear the kingdoms of Poland, Bohemia, and the vast 
Russian empire — and forcing the Bohemians to ac- 
knowledge the Prankish king and to pay him 
tribute. 

An Inheritance of a Thomand Ymts. By a tre- 
mendous effort of the imagination, an American 
may project himself back something more than a 
hundred and thirty years to the beginning of his 
national life. And if he extend his interest three 
hundred years he will share the adventure of the 
early colonists in driving the primitive red men 
from the bleak coasts of New England. A young 
immigrant from Hungary, Bulgaria, or Bohemia, if 
he should care, and we do not drapoil him of his 
pm^ose, may look back on a history of a thousand 
years and more, replete with tragedy, stirring eon- 
quest, and eras of glorious national achievement. 
Bat you may think this does not mean anything to 
the peasant immigrants in America. Then listen 
to the Bohemian children gathered from the city 
tenements, as with wonderful and plaintive melody 
they sing the national song of Bohemia, "Ede 
Domov Muj": 
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O, Home-land mine, O Home-lknd miiwl 
Streutu mn nuMng throng ibj meadom; 
Ifid thy ro«kB gigh fragrant pine groret. 
Orchards decked In spring's arraj 
Scenes of Faradiee portray. 
And this land of wondrous beanty 

Is the Ciech land, Home-land mine. 

O, Home-Und mine O Homeland mine! 
In thy realms dwell, dear to Qod's heart, 
Oentle sonla in bodies stalwart. 
Clear of mind, they win success; 
Courage show when foes oppress. 
Such the Caeeha, in whom I glory, 

Where the Osechs live is my home.' 

A Hodem OompUoation. The dual monarchy 
Aastria-Himgary has been described as nothing 
Bhort of a monstrosity. Sofficient and pictoresqae 
evidence that this is not wide of the mark may be 
fomiBhed hy the title of the monarch, who, aa Em- 
peror of Austria and King of Hungary, is officially 
"Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, King 
of Bohemia, of Halmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Qalioia, 
and Ulyna ; Grand Diike of Cracow, Doke of Salz- 
burg, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Bukowina; 
Grand Prince of TranBylvania, Margrave of Mo- 
ravia, Buke of Upper and Lower Silesia, of Bagiisa 
and Tara, Herd of Trieste and Cattaro, Great Voy- 
vode of the Voyvoyet of Servia." And tius in the 
day and generation of the free republic of the 
United States of America! No wonder the mind 
rebels when invited to pay attention to this compli- 
cated center of the modern migration to America. 
Ou Nation, vith a Differnuw. For the political 
'Be*. Tinoent PiaA, Twenty BoAemMw Fvlk Bongt, 
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titaatioD in Au8b*ia-Hiiiigar7 we need not go back 
farther than the close of our Civil War. The rela- 
tion between Aostria and Hungary created by the 
AusgleieK of 1867 is much slighter and more formal 
than is ordinarily asBomed. The same ruler 
(Francis Joseph from 1867) is Emperor of Aus- 
tria and King of Hungary. The two countries have 
in common an army, a nary, a system of weights, 
measures, and coinage, three ministers (for war, for- 
fi^ affairs, and finance), and "delegations" which 
meet to arrange their common affairs. Austria has 
its own flag, black and yellow, while the flag of 
Hungary is red, white, and green; the navy of 
Austria-Hungary, however, sails under the one 
ensigo, red, white, and red. 

OrMoent "Orown Lands." Austria includes 
seventeen "crown lands" brought together by the 
bouse of Hapaburg, and extending like a crescent 
almost three fourths of the way around Hungary, 
and is an agglomeration of kingdoms, duchies, and 
various other elements wholly onintelliglble to an 
American democrat. Hungary is less complicated 
so far as its political divisions are concerned, but 
equally heterogeneous in population. The kingdom 
of Croatia-Slavonia, since 1868, has been united to 
Hungary under a Ban or (Jovemor appointed by 
the King of Hungary. It enjoys partial autonomy, 
with its own judiciary, departments of Education 
and Internal Affairs, and Finance as related to 
thes^ latter, with a representation in the Hungarian 
Parliament The neighboring provinces of Bosnia 
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and Herzegovina were annexed to Aiutria-Htui- 
gary in 1908. 

iPertile Flaiu of Htingajy. Study the map to 
Htraighten out the tangle of this varionaly peopled 
monarchy and to understand its physical festnrea, 
which play bo important a part in its economic life. 
Hnngary, apart from the mountaiDOOS regions of 
Transylvania to the east and the Carpathian foot- 
hills, is a great, rich, fertile plain, watered by the 
Danube and the Theiss, with wide-sweeping wheat- 
fields, herds of horses, and cream-colored, wide- 
horned cattle. The Carpathians in the Bontheast 
reach altitudes of from five to eight thousand feet. 
Amid the soatbern slopes of the northern rangesi^ 
in Hungary the poor Slovaks live in Slovensko, 
"Slovakland." In Croatia-Slavonia the eastern 
part is rich and nnderpopolated, but toward the 
west the Croatians have hard picking on the sterile 
soil, where the population is denser than in Penn- 
sylvania. Withal, Croatia has landscapes wildly 
romantic in character. Along the Adriatic coast 
the land is rugged, where not actually monntainoos, 
and is largely sterile. 

Struggle With Nature. In Austria, from Vienna 
south and west, the country is a tangle of compli- 
cated Alpine ranges. Bohemia and Qalicia alone 
of the Austrian provinces have any considerable 
stretch of open, level land. Bohemia is made up 
of a central plain surrounded by ranges of moun- 
tains or hills. Galicia, where the Austrian Poles 
and Rnthenians make their homes, the largest of 
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the Austrian crown lands, more than half the size 
of New York state, consists for the most part of 
wide, windswept, infertile plains from which Poland 
took ita name.* Most of the eonntry where the 
Slovenians live — in Camiola or Krain (hence 
"Qreiners") and surrounding provinces — ^ia moun- 
tainous, and much of it is limestone wante. 

Fart of the Oost It is worth while to try to 
picture the environment &om which our recent im- 
migrants come, not only better to understand the 
economic stress that attends this struggle with a 
frugal nature, hnt to gnioken our sympathies with 
a people who have lived in lands so vivid in natoral 
^ iieauty and interest, despite their rigor. On almost 
'*(every crag in some districts in Slovakl&nd there 
stands a ruined castle, with all that could be desired 
in romantic site and story. The qniet pond in the 
south Bohemia vesnice, the brook running through 
the Slovak village, the ever-present Sower garden 
of the Magyar peasant's home, all lend a winsome 
interest. And this is exchanged for the congested 
« tenement, the sordid surroundings of stock-yards 
and packing-plants, the smoky and dismal wastes 
at the heart of the glass and steel indastries, where 
life is robbed of its beauty and every semblance of 
oatward hope. There is another plaintive Bohemian 
folk-song that rarely fails to bring tears to the eyes 
of a Czech audience when sung in some great, en- 
gulfing city center far from the home-land : 

I baeeb 
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Bhine span me, golden nnUght, 
Ae I leave mj eoantrj dear; 
Baered f eelisgi wmnn within ne, 
Dtj mj eya* of erer^ taftr, 

Tlaw'rj meadowy monntkin foreiti, 



3. Auttria-Eungary: Race and Language 

Land oX TTsrest. If tbe geographioal and political v 
confosioii of the dual monarchy taxea one's pa- ~ 
tience, some greater bravado is required to anravel 
the tangle of tongues and the religiooa, racial, and 
national conflicts cutting across all political and 
adminiatr&tive lines. "In Bohemia, where the na- 
tional conflict is perhaps as acnte as anywhere in 
Austria, ' ' Miss Balch writes, "it is Bohemians 
(Czechs) against Oermana. To the east in Qalicia 
(Austrian Poland) there is a triple tangle with 
Poles, Rnthenians, and Jews. Further east atill, in ' 
the Bukowina, the large Bonmanian element adds 
to the complexity. In the southwest there ia the 
Italian Tyrol, and an actively agitating Italian ele- 
ment in Istria along the Dalmatian shore, and above 
all in Trieste (Austria's port). The Slovenes, who 
form the bulk of the population in Camiola, are 
everywhere in conflict with the German element, 
whether as upper or under dog, and in Trieste with 
the Italians as well."* 

On the Edge of a Voloaoo. In Hungary the situ- 
ation is even worae than in Austria in proportion 

*BuiOf a. Balcb, Ow SUnU FeUow dUaviu, 81. 
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as more presBore from above creates an intense 
national reaction. The almost 3,000,000 Booma* 
niana in and aboat TranaylTania, the 2,000,000 Sio- 
vaks in the Carpathian highlands, and the scattered 
German populations amounting in all to over 
2,000,000 are generally discontented with Magyar 
treatment. All Croatia ia in a constant state of ten- 
sion ss regards Magyar policy and practises. Not 
' only do the Roumanians, Slovaks, and Croatiaos 
demand better treatment at the hands of Hnngary, 
bat the Magyar industrial classes, a growing factor, 
are clamoring for more rights. To all this must be 
added the whole Balkan problem, the qaiekeoing 
hopes of Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece, 
flushed with their victories over the Turks and the 
dream, that will not down, of a federated Slavic 
state to include the southern Slavs. 
^ Stosws That Show. Something of the spirit of 
this turbulence was evidenced in a mere incident 
during the recent war in the Balkans, when the 
national theater in Agram was the scene of a great 
demonstration on the part of the Croatians in be- 
half of their brothera across the border. Between 
the acts of the opera the entire audience, egged on 
by the students in the galleries, arose to their feet 
with cries of "Hurrah for the Balkans 1" "Long 
live the BalkansI" The uproar became so great, 
and because the cheers for the warring states were 
mingled with cries of "Down with the Magyars!" 
"Down with Cuvajl" (the Hungarian Koyal Com- 
missory), the police, thoroughly angered and 
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arOTued, cleared the theater and made a nombeT of 
arresta. 

Blood Thicker Than Water. Interest ia directed 
to Aostria-Hongary ss a chief source of the modem V_ 
migration to America, as it has recently furnished ' 
forty per cent, of all European immigrants, evenly 
dirided between the halves of the doal monarchy. 
Highly composite in its make-up, a disharmony ia 
discovered which bodes ill for the future . The cur- 
rents of racial feeling rxm strong. The old adage, 
"Blood is thicker than water," appears to apply. 
An nnderatanding of the situation calls for still 
farther study of race and lan^piage. A nattiral 
cleavage, One that has played its part in the past 
and may be portentous for the future, is furnished 
in the Slavic and non-Slavic races.' 

UndenmrrBnti. Mention was made of Charle- 
magne's expedition against the Slavs a thousand 
years and more ago. In 1848 a congress of Slavs 
was called at Prague for a revival of Slavic lan- 
guage and a pan-Slavic movement, though at that 
time Russiana were the only independent Slavic 
people. During the winter of 1912-13, when the 
southern Slavs of the Balkans (Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, and Montenegrins) were allies with the 
Greeks in their onslaught on the Turks, feeling and 
excitement ran high among the Slavs everywhere, 
but especially among the Bohemians and Croatians, 
the more enlightened and advanced of the Slavs in 
Austria-Hungary. Intense excitement prevailed in 
Prague, the old Bohemian capital. Great crowds 
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■nrroonded the bnUetm-boarcU. Nearly ereir drag 
and book store displayed in its window a map of 
the seat of war, with flags indicating the pontion 
of the combatants. ConTersation in the coffee- 
houses and in the homes was always of the war. 
It was the one absorbing interest of the Bohemians. 
The fervent Slav spirit saw on the horizon the rear- 
ing of a Slav state in the south. Soch are the im- 
dercnrrents that threaten to undermine the stability 
of the Anstro-Hungarian coalition. 

Bace and Natlonali^. A good deal of diffieolty 
and misunderstanding in any study of the immi> 
grants is occasioned by the varying nae of "race" 
and "nationality.^* Strictly speaking "national- 
ity" has to do with a nation conceived as a political 
unit, as the United States of America, though as a 
people we are bereft of any snfflciently definite na- 
tional designation. All the inhabitants of Hungary, 
in this sense, are Hongarians; but within the 
bounds of Hungary are Slovaks, a Slavic people 
with a strong group consciousness and a foreign 
tOQgne of which they are tenaciona; the Rouman- 
ians, whose racial kinship is with the Italians ; snd, 
among others, the strong, masterful Magyars, 
Asiatic in origin, whose difficult language baa not 
the slightest connection with the Slavic, German, 
Boumsnian, or other European tongues. And yet 
the "nationality," politically speaking, of all these 
varied and discordant elements is Hungarian. 
"Baee," on the other hand, in its early sense, has 
to do with physical traits, as we are inclined to 
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apeak of the Hebrew race wherever foand. But 
parity of blood or uniformity of race ia seldom 
discovered among Eoropeans, and so this term loses V^ 
much of its significance.* 

]>etermininff Faoton. In her book, Our Slavic 
Fellovi Citizens, Miss Balch diacosses "The Slavic 
Nationalities of Europe," — ^nationality in her nae 
of the term being far from identical with that of 
the political nnit, the state or nation, or with the 
purely physical conception of race. In nationality, 
AS applied to the Slavs, she inclodea at least three 
factors : 1. commnnity of blood evidenced by phya- 
ioal likeness; 2. commnnity of language; 3. com- V 
mnnity of cnlture and ideals. Since this confusion 
is still unremoved, it aeems better to hold "nation- 
ality" as applying to the political unit, and to use 
"race" for a community of blood, language, and 
«altiiral ideals.' But every reader muat be pre- 
pared for a loose and varying use of the terms. 

The SlavB. The great group of Slavic peoples in 
Eorope, numbering some 127,000,000, generally 
measnre up to these three determining factors. 
Thus we recognize the Slav as a short, thick-set, 

' PhyeieaUf, even the Hebrew is a mixed Tsce, like all OOT 
immigruit races or pe(n>les, althougli to a lesa degree than 
most, despite popular b^ef that they are of pure blood. The 
social Bolidaritf of the Jews is chiefly a product of Telieioii 
and tiaditioD. ' ' The Jews during their migrations iu vanous 
parts of the world have taken up almost everywhere new racial 
elements and incorporated them by fusion into the body of 
Jodaiam." Bee Dr. M. Pishberg, T\e Jevit, eh. XXIII. 

' Th^ soeiologiBts to escape confusion use such cou^onitd 
terms as Ethnic Bace, Qlottis Race, Chromatic Baee, CephaUe 
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slow-moTiQg, stolid sort of man, with a roond head, 
broad face, iride-set eyes, and marked cheek bones, 
thoagh on the physical basis there is not, properly 
q)eaking, a Slavic race. His language belongs to a 
well-marked family gronp, snbdiTided, that of the 
northern Slavs (Bohemian, Polish, and Slovak) 
being closely related, and the southern group 
(Serro-Croatian, Slovene, and Bulgarian) more or 
less related. The larger cultural or spiritnal nnity, 
in a stage of revival, is tending to express itself in 
"Fanelsvism," which has also under Bnssian tute- 
lage a political form. It should be understood, 
however, that the Slavic peasant immigrant may 
not be very acutely aware of this relationship,— 
indeed, he may only discover it in his new and 
freer contacts in America. And, further, all Slavs 
are not burning with one passionate purpose; the 
Pole has no toleration for his Russian oppressor, 
though of the same stock; while of common blood 
and language, and living in the same region, Croa- 
tians and Servians are divided by religion and pol- 
itics.* 

A IJJigu&ge Hap. Since language is such an im> 
portant and determining factor in the group con* 
scionsQess and so inevitab^ the point at which onr 
contacts with the immigrant forces breaks down, the 
table that follows, together with the map, while not 
wholly inclusive, will go a long way in helping ns 
to noderstand the immigrant races of eastern 
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Europe as indicated by lan^ages spoken. Ten of 
the sixteen are fonnd in Aastro-Hungaiy. 

Pmnoifil ItxcEB or Busflu, Aubtbo-Hitnoixt, aso tbk 
Balkan SrAna ta iNVtCATKo sz Lakohaobb 



(AH nptMeated in inunigntion to the TJnltad BtstM) 

I. SliiTtc Bacbs (SUtb or BUtodIc) 

A. tfofiltern Slav* 

L 'Polish 3. 'BloTsk 

I. 'Boheodait and Uora.Tian (Czech) 

B. Southern Slav* 

I, 'Blovenitui (SIoveneB or 6. ' Bervo-Croati&ii 
' ' Oreiners ' ') (0. BnlgariAD 

0. Eaitern Slav* 



II. K0H-8l.«TIC lUCIB 

9. 'Gemiui 12. ' Bonmanian ) .. i- 

10. ' M^yar 13. » Italian ( "*"° 

11. Albanian 

(In Russia) 

14. Finnish (Belated to the HaeTan) 

15. Lettish i .^,. 

16. Lithuanian f *^"" 

The Hasterfn] Magyar. The dark elond resting 

over everything in Hungary, it haa been said, is the 

political tension, — ^not the etruggle of Hungary with 

Austria for advantage in their strange partnership, 

*Fonnd In Anstn>HnnB«JT. All the chief SlaTle races are In 
AnBtro-HDEwaiT eicept the HuMUns, AlbBnlans, and Balnulans 
Jlie Serro-GxiatlanB Inclafle the Bo-called CroaSsn, Servian, Bos- 
BJan. Dal ma t ian , HeraesoTlnikD, and MontencKrln raoea or peoples. 
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bnt internal tension between the different racial 
elements in the kingdom. The Magyars, the strong, 
mling, and dominant race, who form something 
over one half the population of Hungary, have lired 
in the plains of the Danube for more than a thoa- 
sand years. They are of Asiatic origin, and apeak 
a difficult non-Arjran tongue of a type akin to that 
of the Finns, bnt entirely unrelated to the language 
of the Slavs. A peculiar interest attaches to the 
Magyars, ordinarily spoken of as Hongariana, be- 
cause of the place they have played in history as a 
bulwark against the invading Turks, and for their 
part in the Protestant Reformation. Of the twenty 
million adherents of various faiths, about four mil- 
lions are Protestants; the adherents of the Re< 
formed Church (CalTiuists), numbering two millions 
and a half, are almost entirely enrolled from among 
the Magyars. The Magyars are an important ele- 
ment in our immigration, and a relatively larger 
per cent, are Protestant than any others of our new 
immigrants. 

Magyar Policy. The Magyar policy toward the 
alien races witiiin the country (Slovaks, Bouman- 
iaps, Crostians, and others) is justified by the Mag- 
yars on the basis of prior conquest and settlement. 
They also point to the favorable location of theirL 
race, with the most fertile plain of eastern Enrop^ 
in their possession, and to the very unfavorable 
position of the Slavic races in the mountains and 
broken country, where the soil is uniformly thin 
and yields comparatively small returns. They 
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further justify their policy of Magyaritation of 
these alien races hy an appeal to the long history 
of the Magyar state, their defense of Europe against 
the Moslems, their nomerical strength and superior 
execntiTe ability. The religious differences and 
jealoQsies existing among the Slavic groaps are also 
pointed out by the Magyars as reasons why the 
Slavs are not fit to be a ruling race. 

Enforced Auimilation. The Magyars elaim it is 
for the nltimat« good of the Slavs that they shoold 
as rapidly as possible accept the Magyar tongne, 
and conform to the developing plans of Magyar 
administration. A complete unity, or rather uni- 
formity, is aimed at, including uniformity of lan- 
guage. But this Magyarizing process is working 
untold hardships on the minor races. Among the 
Slovaks in many villages are to be found Magyar 
schools and Magyar teachers and not a single fam- 
ily in the village who speaks that tongue. The same 
conditions prevail among the Eoomaniana. It would 
seem that the advantages which accrue to the aUea 
races in Hungary in acquiring the Magyar language 
are' not sufficiently great to indaee them to forswear 
allegiance to their old mother tongue. Hence the 
Magyars are attempting to do by force what 
^America is doing by the inherent value of her 
ytsultural and economic life. 

4. Modem Itedy 
Italy. The modern story of the transforming of 
the numerous Italian states into a united monarchy 
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is one too littla known and appreciated by iu in 
America. The Btirring events, beginning with the 
war on Aostria set on foot hf Victor Emmanuel 
and his great prime minister Cavoar, extended 
through a period of ten years, and culminated with 
the entrance of the Piedmontese troops into Home, 
September 20, 1870, — the trinmph of the cause of 
^e people represented in Garibaldi's leadership. 
When the Romans, in a referendum, by an over- 
whelming majority voted to join the new kingdom 
of Italy the work of Victor Emmanael and Cavonr 
was completed; the hope that had long filled the 
breasts of Italian patriots, of a day when foreign 
domination should cease, and there should be an 
end to priestly tyranny, was realised. The eternal 
city, which had been held by the popes for a thou-y 
sand years, was made the capital of a united Italy. 
Italy North and Sonth. Our Federal immigra- 
tion statistics recognize North and South Italians, 
two groups diflCering materially in language, phy- 
sique, and character. The North Italians are found 
in Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia and other northern 
provinces and in the Italian districts of liVance, 
Switzerland, and the Austrian TyroL The people of 
Sicily, Calabria, Basilicata, and of the regions gen- 
erally south of Rome are South Italians. The North 
Italians are of a broad-headed, Alpine, tallish race. 
The South Italians are generally of the long-headed, 
dark, Mediterranean race and short of stature. 
Both North and Sonth ItalianB are devoted to their 
families, are benevolent, religious, artistic, and in- 
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dostrioas. While Itatiut, the Uterair form of the 
lan^age, the Florentine dialect of Tuscany, made 
classic in the literature of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaeio, is the national language, and is now un- 
derstood by all bot the very lowest members of 
the lowest clasaes, the natives of the Tarions states 
cling to their local dialects. It would be difficult 
for a Neapolitan nsing his dialect to make himself 
nnderstood by the natives of the valley of the Po. 
The Milanese language as talked in Milan and, in 
varying forms, throughout Lombardy is practically 
unintelligible to others. The difference in lat^nK^Se 
implies, without donbt, difference in customs, tem- 
peraments, traditions, and also character. This 
makes it very hard and a well-nigh impossible task 
for any foreigner unacquainted with the numerona 
Italian dialects correctly to interpret the Italians 
to-day. 

Italian Emigration to the Uiiited States. It is 
well known that the bulk of our Italian immigra- 
tion comes from the South of Italy .^ The map show- 
ing the immigration in 1909 makes this clear at a 
glance. Calabria, the region at the very toe of 

*The population of Italy is 34,000,000. Eonghly divided, 
14,000,000 are in the distriet occupied by North Italians, 
20,000,000 in the districts in the Sooth. In certain years sine© 
1900 more than half a million Italians have emigrated to 
different parts of the world. A tempoTary emigration goes 
into other parts of Europe, ^ith a more stable flow to Sonth 
America aiid~the United States. In 1912, 26,000 North Ital- 
ians and 136,000 South Italians came to this country; and 
there departed: of North Italians, 13,000; of South Italians,- 
87,000. In IfllO the United States had 1,340,000 foreign-bom 
Italians, 340,000 of thU number being in New York dty alone. 
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Ital]', is more or less typical of conditioiu. mth' 
an area of 39,000 square miles, a little less than 
that of Ohio, it has a popolatioo of 1,430,000. 
Three foortha of the country is moimtalnons and 
much of the remainder is infested with malaria. 
Driven into the monntaina from the low land, 
crowded together in their hill towns, the people 
have suffered from isolation and grinding poverty. 
Absentee landlords, or a self-centered aristocracy, 
hold large tracts of land in the development of 
which they have no real interest. ^RtaA bargains 
are driven with the poor peasants by the foremen 
representing these landlords. The twenty to fifty 
cents a day which the peasant makes barely pro- 
vides the neceraities of life. A monotonous round 
of hard bread, spaghetti, and beans is a staple of 
^eir daily fare. Scarcely a fourth of all the people 
above six years of age know how to read or write. 
To all this add poorly kept roads, a depleted soil, 
the lack of a good system of credit, the want of in- 
dustries, a pest on vines and olive trees, terrible 
and distressing earthquakes. In five years 250,000 
Italians have left Calabria, 150,000 of the unmber 
sailing for this country. There is scarcely a family 
which has not its member beyond the ocean, while 
' many entire families have left never to return again. 
In many towns there are no young or middle-aged 
men to be found ; the work must all be done by old 
women, and children. Far back in the moun- 
tain towns the indefatigable steamship agent plies 
his trade, depicts in glowing colors the aUnring 
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opportooities of America, and fresh carreDta of Ule, 
the forces of an ancient world, set forth in high 
hopes to win new fortune, and unwittingly to form 
a new race. 

God's Omoible. In the closing scene of Israel 
Zangwill's book, The Melting Poi, David, the 
yojmg mnmcian, a Jew from Russia, is found with 
Vera, the Bnssian Christian, on the roof-garden of 
the settlement house. The panorama of New York, 
with its two million of foreign-born, stretches below 
them. The statue of Liberty is seen in the distance. 
Low on the horizon are long lines of saffron and 
gold, while, above, the whole sky is one glory of 
boming flame. The sunset has reached its magnifi- 
cent moment. 

David 
(ProphAtieally exalted by the apecta^e} 
It is the tiea of God around bia Crucible. There aha liea, 
the rrest Meltii^ Pot — liatenl Can't yon hear the Touing 
and babblingt There Rapes her mouth — th« harbor where a 
thousand mammoth feedeis come from the ends of the world 
to pour in their human freight. Ab, what a atining and a 
eeethingl Celt and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Qreek and STrian, 
— black and yellow — 

(Softly, drmmng near Mm) 
Jew and QentUe — 

David 
Tea, East and West, and North and South, the palm and 
flie pine, the pole and the equator, the crescent and the cross — 
How the great Alchemist melts and fuses them with his purg- 
ing flame! Here shall they bU unite to build the Bepnbbc of 
Uao and the Kingdom of God. Ah, Vera, what is the glory 
of Borne and Jerusalem, where all nations and races come ti) 
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■eU— all but ^e lowliest part of It 1> won b; tdendlr relatloiu 
wltb his tellowH. On tbt nHUare of the mjiafttSij wblch ha 

erea to hU UmlKd dapends bli Inllneu ■■ a man ; depeDdi ■Ino 
e Itatlon he attalna In tbe blgfaer lUs towarda whleb. In paut 
by tbe Uwa of tbat life, In oart by tbe action of hla wlU, he la 
lirlvlDg. Tbe derelopment of this nrnpath; Is tbe Icnrei gndea 
of human aodetj has been limited bj the pbraical eondlUona ol 
men, by the narrownesa of tbe famllj, and aftenrarda of tbe clan 
or tribe whleb eame from It Agea ag;o In all tbe developed racea 
tbe Btage of tbe limited tribal lympatblee waa paaaed, bat the 
limitation has been malbbilDed b; a combloatloii of motlTea so 
itrong tbat It has eSectlTely defeated tbe main pnrpoae of Chrlat, 
•Ten amoDg thane wbo regard themaelvea oa blH moat faithful 
dlidplei.— JTattoolel B. Bhaler. 



The ebamplooablp of tbe op^i 



■ paiBloD with the Hebrew prophete. ^ — , .. 

reliclon, not for Indtvidnala but In the broad reacbea of national 
aSalrB and Id the eatabllibment of laclal Jnatlce. It la qnite 
poaalble that aocb a iplrltnal pasalon la again to be found amo&c 
the ardent joDns aonla of onr dtlea. They aee a Tialoa. not of % 
pariaed nation but of a rMwnerated and reorsanlied aodetr. 
shall we throw all tbll Into the fntnre, Into fbe tntlle nrophe^ 
of tboHe wbo talk becaoae thejr eacnot achieve, or Bhall we 
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THE NEW COMMUNITIES 
1. Commuvity Types 

Ent»- Industry. A biting wind off Lake Erie 
blows the cold rain and snow in your face. A pall 
of black smoke driven in from the mills envelops 
the steel town with ita fifteen thooaand workers. 
A broad open apace separates the long rows of red 
brick company houses in the Smoke Crest Valley 
from the main thoroaghf are and the boarding-house 
section. There are no streets across this swamp 
land and the mnd oozea from nnder yonr feet. 
Little children coming from school with shawls close 
polled about their heads pick their way hither and 
thither and sink in the slash to their shoe tops. 
"Where there was open country ten years ago the 
largest individaal steel plant in the world has been 
located with an investment of sixty millions of 
dollars. Here full-fledged we may see a great in- 
dustry in the terms of the human life that attend it. 

Where Aspirations Meet. The railroad yard 
divides the city.'' On either side the tracks are 
flanked by commnnities of Poles, to the west foor 
thonsand, to the east twenty-Sve hundred more. 
Each FoliBh community has its Polish Catholic 
75 
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ehorch. "West of the tracks, also, are the American 
oommimity and bnsineBS quarter, a school, a bank, 
a park, and the single English-speaking Protestant 
church in the heart of the city. There is a church 
for the BIS hundred Calvinist Magyars, and upon 
these two churches rests the responsibility for a 
Protestant Christian ministry to a community of 
fifteen thousand, ninety per cent, nominally Catho- 
lic Adjoining the Polish section east of the tracks 
and near the works is an Italian colony intermin- 
gled with Negroes. Abutting on the other aide is 
the boarding-house and saloon district filled with 
Magyars, Slovaks, Croatians, and Russians. The 
unpaved streets run down from the main thorough- 
fare to the low swamp land, with long rows of one 
and two story houses on either side. Flocks of 
geese wander in and out from the yards and stablea 
and cackle through the puddles of stagnant water. 
Tuberculosis runs free-footed through the congested 
boarding-houses. There are one hundred and fifty 
saloons, that is, one for every hundred of inhabi- 
tants. As the night falls and the wind grows bitjng^ 
cold, the feeble lights of the drinking-places glim' 
mer a welcome to the begrimed laborers returning 
from their twelve hour shift. All is a tawdry, de- 
.^ jecting desolation. So here is the meeting-ground 
of the aspirations of the peasant immigrant and the 
ambitions of American industry, where together 
they rear the structure of a new material wealth 
for a happy and prosperous nation 1 
Commtini^ ^^PM. The foreign or immigrant 
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comianiuties wUcli have come into existence beeame 
of the recent indiutrial expansion and the oooom- 
panying inflow of immigrants from BOnthem and 
eastern Enrope are of various typea. From the 
point of view of development or growth, the Immi- 
^ation Commission recognized two general tjrpes. 
The first, a comiQnnity which has, by a gradoal 
process of social accretion, affixed itself to the orig- 
inal population of an industrial town or city estab* 
lished before the arrival of races of recent immigra* ' 
tion. Snch communities are as numerous as the 
older industrial towns and centers of the country, any 
one of which in New England, in the Middle States, 
or in the Middle West or Southwest will be found 
to have its immigrant section or colony. The second 
type has come into existence in recent years because 
of the development of some natural resource, sueh 
as coal, iron ore, or copper, or by reason of the 
extension of tiie principal manufacturing industries 
of the country. The distinguishing feature of this 
second sort is that a majority of their iobabitants, 
often practically all, are of foreign birth, the popu- 
lation being composed of Slavs, Italians, Magyars, 
and other recent immigrants. Communities of this 
type are illustrated in the bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal mining regions of Pennsylvania, the 
Mesabi and Vermilion iron-ore ranges of Minne- 
sota, and the copper and iron ore districts of Michi- 
gan.' 

"Little ItalTs" and Othmi. From a racial point 

*Abat. Im. Oom., V«l. i; p. tfO. 
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of Tiew OUT immi^ant commnnities again presMit 
two types: the colonieB composed of a large group 
of a single race , and the polyglot commiuiities 
where as many as a dozen different nationalities 
may be found. The big racial colonies, the Little 
Italys, the Ghettos, the Bohemian Hills are ordi- 
narily found in the larger cities and are usually 
densely congested. There are Italian colonies in 
New York approaching a hundred thousand. The 
* largest Bohemian colony in Chicago has a hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The polyglot communities 
are found in the great manufacturing centers, as at 
Gary, Indiana, where a house-to-house visitation in 
this steel center discovered seventeen distinct races. 
But even in these polyglot commtmities there is 
frequently a tendency for the different races to get 
together. A map of south Gary marked with col- 
ored tacks, representing the families uaing the 
various languages, appeared as though a box of 
varicolored beads had fallen on the board, yet 
showed here and there potential colonies of Italians, 
Poles, and Slovaks. 

Ci^, Cajnp, and Country. The recent immigrant 
communities may be studied from a third point of 
view, as they are fonnd in congested city centers, 
in smaller towns, in camps, and finally in the, rural 
or farming communities. These four general types 
may present, of course, the varying conditions al- 
ready mentioned. The camps on construction work 
and the farming communities are ordinarily of a 
homogeneous sort; in the Eaat, Italians, in the 
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SonthweBt, Mexicans, are otmally found on the rail- 
roads; while farming communities majr include 
whole coonties largely populated by Gtermans, Scan- 
dinavians, or Bohemians. It would be a unique as 
weU as highly absorbing vacation experience for a 
group of young Americans to set out on a tour to 
visit and study an example of each of these four 
types of inmiigrant communities, in city, camp, 
country, and a smaller town. They could be dis- 
covered within a radius of fifty mites of many of 
our central and eastern cities. Such a vacation 
would be replete not alone in intensely human ex- 
perience, but would bring one dose to the heart of 
the great social foTces working underneath the new 
democracy, and would draw clearer than a shelfful 
of books the challenge this new communis life 
makes to the Christian Church. 

8egr«gatlon. (^ne thing our young investigators; 
would surely be impreased by in practically every! 
community would be the segregation of the recent! . 
imm^rant workers in their own colony or quarter,) V 
where they have little contact with American lifa "" 
on jts better side and small opportxmity to acquire] 
the English language. A different standard of life > / 
ordinarily prevails throughout such a commonityi' ^ 
and too often the whole environment, including the\ y 
faotuing and sanitary conditions, is of the worstli 
This is especially true in the older city communities 
or towns, where the newcomers, in order to get a 
foothold and to save every possible dollar, will ac- 
cept almost anything that is offered in the way of 
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shelter. Under ^e very Bhadov of the state capitol 
of one of the fairest cities of the central West, there 
is a polyglot commonity living amid sanitary 
conditions that are simply onspeabable. In the 
large city communities, also, political manipolation 
by nnscrapoloos leaders soon gets headway. Of 
conrae, in nearly every commnniiy there is a pablic 
school and ita salatary inflnence speedily extends 
out and beyond the school bnildii^. New infla- 
cnces, however sabtle, are soon at work. 

2. Sural Imm^rani Communities 

From Farm to Footozy. It is one of the seriooa 
maladjustments of. the immigrant forces that, while 
more than one half were engaged in agricnltoral 
pursuits abroad, so small a proportion get on the 
land in this country, the vast number being thrown 
iuto the mel^ of mining and manufacture. And 
this situation is in the face of the great, outstanding 
need of America to-day for more agricultural prod- 
nets and intensive tilling of the soil. Of 161,000 

, foreign-born male industrial workers, 54 per cent. 

' were found to have been engaged in fanning or 
farm-labor abroad, and 10 per cent, additional in 
general labor; only 15 per cent, had any training or 
experience in manufacture before comii^ to this 
country. The largest number of farmers and farm 
laborers came from southern and eastern Europe, 
among the Croatians as high as 80 per cent, and 
south Italians 47 per cent, compared with the 3 per 
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eent for the worfcera from England. It maj be a- 
revelation even to the militant women of America 
that, among 12,000 immigrant vomen employees, 44 
per cent, had been engaged abroad in farming or 
as farm laborers, 13 per cent, in sewing, embroider- 
ing, and lace-making, and only 6 per cent, in domes- 
tic service. \ American honaekeepers often complain 
of the inaptitude of the immigrant girls for house- 
hold service.) It may not occur to them that they 
are drafting hosky and competent farm handa to set 
and wait on their dainty tables, f 

Why Not to the Farm? Why do these peasant 
immigrants, skilled in farming at home and with 
their love of country, enter onr mines and mills 
when this country is so in need of agricultural 
laborers T While many of these recent immigrants y . 
have small farms abroad, most are encumbered ; in- X 
deed the hope of paying off a mortgage on the old 
home-place brings many to the United States. The ■ 
money they are able to raise when they leave home 
is hardly more than enough to land them in Amer- 
ica. They cannot think of buying a farm. The ■ 
position of farm-hand is not attractive to them 
because it not only means lower pay than they 
can get in the industries, but it lasta ordinarily for^ 
only part of the year. The obstacle of language is / 
far more serious on the farm than in the factory. 
There is, furthermore, the very natural tendency on 
arrival in a strange land to locate with some colony / 
of one's own countrymen. In Europe, country life^ 
is for the most part village life. The isolation of 
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the Amnicftu farmhotue by eontraat is forbidding 
to the immigrant farm-hand and even to the inde- 
pendent farmer. For tbis reason tiie Poles find the 
towns of the Connecticut valley more congeniaL 

A Bopefnl Tendency. It is a matter of eongrat- 
nlation, however, that the recent immigrsnts in 
steadily Increasing numbers are returning to the 
land. Mr. Nagel, as Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, said: "The censas (1910) willMisclose that 
with rapid strides the foreign-bom citizen is ac- 
quiring the farm Itnds of this conntry. Even if the 
foreign-bom alone is considered, the percentage of 
bis ownership is assuming a proportion that ought 
to attract the attention of the native citizens. If 
the second generation is included, it is safe to say 
. that in the middle West and West a majority of 
the farms are to-day owned by foreign-born people 
or their descendants of the first generation. This 
embraces not only the Germans and Scandinavians, 
but is true in large measure, for illustration, of the 
Bohemians and the Poles. It is true in surprising 
f measure of the Italians, not only of the oorthem 
Italians, but of the southern." 

Poliih Rural Oommnnitiea in tiie East. When we 
consider the large niunber of Poles found in our 
industrial communities, it would appear as though 
all the Polish immigrants had their faces turned 
toward the city and their hearts set on factory 
work. Happily this is not the case. The Polish 
^ immigrants are largely peasants. They love the 
^ country and country life. Polish farming eommmii* 
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ties are located in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio,^' 
Indiana, lUinoiB, WisconsiQ, and Texas. The; are 
tarniag the swampy and often dreary lookiBgr >*«- 
^ona of Long Island into a vast garden from which 
New York City gets a large part of its supply of 
vegetables. Elmhnrst, Jamaica, Floral Park, and 
Biverhead are some of the important Polish centers 
on Long Island. The Connecticut Talley, partica- 
larly the section between Northampton and Green- 
field, is a strongly Polish rural commnnity. More 
than half the population of Hatfield, South Deer- 
field, Sunderland, and Hadley consist of Polish 
farmers and farm laborers. A more detailed study 
of these Polish rural communities will be of interest, 
not only in showing the progress which the Slavie 
farmers make, but in suggesting in outline the 
varied phases of life which an immigrant com- 
munity presents for the thoughtful and interested 
observer,^ 

Back to the Land. On Long Island the Poles are /. 
engaged in truck-gardening; in the Connecticut Yal- I 
ley they raise tobacco and onions. The size of their 
farms varies from five to a hundred and twenty- 
five acres. The Poles in these rural commnnitieB 
are of three claases, farm-laborers, renters, and in- 
dependent farmers. Their economic progre^ fol- 
lows two lines ; those who settle on the land, imme- 
diately after their afrival in America, begin as 

* The following paragraphs coneenung Polish rural eoin* 
moiiitiea are based on field studies made bv the Bev. Ptul 
Fox in the anmmer of 1913. 
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farm-laborers, gradually develop into renters, and 
finally become independent farmers; a second class 
settle on Ulc land after a number of years' residence 
and work in the city, and according to their accn- 
molated savings begin as renters or bay farms at 
once. The Poles make efficient farmers. They 
understand intensive agriculture, and are indostri- 
ons. They jrassess in extraordinary measure the 
qualities of application and endurance. They are 
thrifty and let little go to waste. Their progress, 
accordingly, is no matter of surprise. The New 
Englanders of the Connecticut Valley speak unhesi- 

ftatiugly in terms of highest praise of the industry, 
efficiency, thrift, and prosperity of the Poles; one 
after another of the best farms in the Connecticut 
Valley are passing into their hands. 

Hiking the Luid P^. Near Flushing, Long 
Island, there is a Polish farmer who rents a fifty- 
acre truck farm. He employe about a dozen men 
and women at from ten to twelve dollars a week 
aud free house-rent. The farm is well kept and 
' efficiently managed. The renter la well-to-do and 
would have purchased the farm long ago, if it could 
be bought. A little farther northeast there is a 
market garden, owned by a Polish family. It con- 
sists of only nine and a half acres, but every bit of 
it is under the most careful cultivation. Eight men 
and four women are employed. At a recent Christ- 
mas-tide the Polish farmer died, leaving a wife and 
eight children, the oldest a boy of fourteen and the 
youngest a little girl of two. The widow ia carry- 
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me on the farm in a thoroi^hly boainesalike and 
efficient manner. The honse, hotbeds, and entire 
farm present a neat, attractive, and prosperona ap- 
pearance. Near by is another Polish farmer, for- 
merly a machinist in Brooklyn. He now owns a 
truck farm of twenty acres. A short distance away 
is still another prosperous Pole, who rents one hun- 
dred and fifteen acres, employs twelve regular 
monthly hands and six day laborers, two men and 
four women. Daring the nineteen years he has been 
on this farm he has saved up enough to purchase 
a farm in New Jersey, consisting of forty-eight acres 
and a fine house, worth $14,000. He has accumu- 
lated somewhat of a bank account besides. A Polish 
farmer in Sutherland in the Connecticut YaUey 
owns a farm of thirty-seven acres and is reported to 
be worth $25,000. Twenty years ago he started at 
Sutherland with nothing. 

Bnral Social Life. On account of differences in 
language, customs, and temperament, and American 
sense of superiority, Polish sensitiveness, and char- ^ 
actelristic independence, there is practically no social 
intercourse between the Poles and the Americans 
in these farming communities. The community life 
is divided into two independent groups with lines 
of social demarcation sharply and distinctly drawn. 
Each element finds its social life within its own 
group. The social life of the Poles consists of 
neighborly Sunday visits and occasional social gath- 
erii^ in the homes of Polish neighbors, with music, 
dancing, and general merriment. Among the organ- 
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ized social agencies in the FoUbIl roral commnnitiei 
of Long laland and the Connecticat Yallej, the 
chTurdi stands alone, and that is not to be found 
in every commnnity. Lodges or other fraternal or 
social organizations so ordinarily foond in indns- 
trial communitieB are notably absent. Despite the 
independence of these two social gronps, the feeling 
between the older and the more recent setUers is 
on the whole cordial. Each gronp respects the 
other and tries to be neighborly and helpful within 
certain limits. 

Oivio Life. In civic and political life tiie Poles 
in these commnnities are said to take small part. 
This u in a large measure due to causes already 
mentioned, and to the fact that their participation 
is not particularly sought for except when either 
financial or partisan support of the Poles may 
be needed. Nevertheless, as the Poles advance 
economically and acquire property, and grow some- 
what familiar with the English language and our 
^ institutions, they become naturalized and begin to 
participate in civic and political afFairs. The per- 
centage, however, of registered Polish-American 
citizens in the commnnities investigated is very 
small. 

Getting an Education. For the Polish children 
educational facilities are here, as elsewhere, amp^ 
provided. In the larger communities on Long Is- 
land parochial schools are found alongside the 
public schools, and where there are parochial 
schools the Polish children are expected to attend 
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them. !bi the Connecticiit Vallaj the absence of 
parochial schools ia striking. A parochial school 
ordinarily accompames a Polish Catholic church. 
Bat this does not seem to be the case in the Con- 
nectient Vallef, where the Polish children are sent 
to the pnblic schools and enjoy the better sohooliner 
afEorded the children of New England. In some 
' places the proportion of Polish to American chil- 
dren is two to one. In Sutherland the Polish ehil< 
dren make ap two thirds of the enrollment in the 
public schools. The adult Polish immigrant of Long 
Island and the Connectient Valley, so far as dis- 
covered, has limited educational opportonities. 
Little or nothing is being done by either the poblic 
schools or fay any other agency in the direction of , 
English for foreigners or of pnblic lectores and V^ 
entertainments. The adolt population is largely ' 
left to work ont its own educational salvation as 
best it can. 

Eeligion. Koman Catholicism is the form of 
Christian belief and practise with which the na- 
tional life of the Poles has been identified through- 
out their history. In this country the Polish 
immigrants tend to grow more liberal in every 
respect, religion not excepted. The religions senti- 
ment and devotion of the faithful, however, find 
expression in the erection of chorcbes. There is 
scarcely a center with any considerable nomber of 
Poles without a Polish Catholic church. In the 
western section of Long Island there are churches 
at Ehnhurst, Jamaica, Floral Park; and at North- 
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amptoD, Deerfield, aod other poiota in the Connecti- 
cnt Valley. There appean to be a safficient number 
of PoliBh chorches functioning a sacramentarian 
and formal religion. The local Protestant churches 
are doing little or nothing to miniater directly to 
the spiritual and social needs of the Poles in these 
roral commnnities. 

TonnatiT« dflnenoea. "While the Poles form a * 
separate social group in these rural communities, 
with little social intercourse with the Americans, 
and while this separation is further accentuated by 
religions differences, it must not be inferred that 
the Poles of these rural districts are left nninflu- 
enced by their new environment. Their life is being 
molded by three strong influences: the publie 
school, exerting its influence upon the children and 
through the children upon the parents ; the Protest- 
ant church, by its mere though silent presence in 
the community, its influence being plainly seen in 
the architecture and decorations of the newer Polish 
Catholic churches of the Connecticut Valley; and 
the general atmosphere of the American community 
life. So strong are these influences that one may 
easily discern their effect on the incoming Poles, 
in their dress, manners, work, home life, aud even 
in their worship. 

3. In Camps and Congesied City Ceniera 

Labor Camps. Camps in which immigrant work- 
ers are quartered may be divided into tlu?ee groups : 
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those on pablia works; thoso in private industries, 
Buch as mines, qnarries, camps, brick7ard8, and can- 
neries; and the camps on transportation lines. 
Nearly all are characterized by their temporary or ^ 
seasonal character. Not including the lumber 
camps of the Adirondacks, there are over six hon- 
dred SQch camps in New York state alone. Camps 
on public works were found to be devoid of Ameri- 
canizing influences. In 106 camps investigated, 
with two exceptions there were no amusements or 
recreations other tiian the saloon, no educational 
influences, and no religious influences. This state 
of affairs is not only a commentary on the attitude 
of the employer, but of our American Ghristiau 
communities. The canneries present a distinct prob- 
lem. Some are located in the cities and towns, but 
usually outside. The same disregard for comfort 
and decency is found in overcrowding, taking of 
boarders, and restricted quarters for living. Al- 
though prohibited from working in the factories, 
little children, from four upward, work in the sheds. 
Children of school age leave the cities with their 
parents before the close of the school year and re- 
turn two or three mouths late. 

Htmuui Side of Bailroadin;. No severer indict- V 
meat of an inhuman system coold be found than in ' 
the first annual report of the new Bureau of Indus- 
tries and Immigration in New York state concern- 
ing railway camps.* "Of all the wretched 
conditions in this great state to-day those in the 

'New Tork BUte Dep&rtmrat of Labor, 1912. 
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niboad camps mrpsfu anything iavestigated hj 
this Bureau. Nowhere else haa been found sneh ao 
absolate diaregard for comfort, health, morality, and 
JJnatice. The graft parmitted by two great railroads 
fthrongh the padroni^ is almost nnbelieTsble." As 
illostrating the method of the padrone, this ia the ' 
practise on one of the roads : Every charge made 
by the padrone is deducted by the railroad employ- 
ers before the wages are paid, npon the aole atate- 
meat of the padrone; $1 to (3 ia deducted ever; 
two weeks for snppli^ whether the men buy 
supplies or not. If the food ia "rotten" or the men 
do not receive all they order, no refund or adjust- 
ment ia ever made and the prices in this padrone 's 
camps are higher than any similar place in the 
state. The company also deducts $1 per week for 
shack rent. Some of the camps are so filthy or 
vermin-ridden- that the men have built huts out- 
side or sleep out-of-doors. There are no sanitary 
provisions whatever for the men who have been 
faithful in the road's service for many years. The 
employment fee charged by this padrone is $1 to 
$3. No man can go to work for this road unlesa 
/,'he gets a brass check from the padrone, and for this 
y the road deducts the amount the padrone asks. The 
remedy for this intolerable situation in maintenanee 
camps lies with the railroad. 

Li the Lninlwr Oaiapt. Even the silent places of 
the great forests of the Northwest are not secluded 
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from the persistent search of the immigrant. 
Frank Higgins b&js the old-time lumber-jack ii 
fast passing away. In a camp of a hundred men 
now there are two slqeping qaarters, "the white 
man's oamp" and "the foreigner's." In former 
daTB in northern Minnesota, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
bIo, Americans, Canadians, and Swedes, the latter 
expert sawers, made np the force of a lumber camp. 
North of Deer River in Minnesota, several yearn 
ago, a number of Montenegrins came In. They 
blazed the traiL Year by year, the Finns, Greeks, 
Polaks, and other Slavic men are driving oat the 
old type of Inmber-jack. The new immigrants work 
in the ore mines of this region in the snmmer ; with 
tbe winter, they torn to logging. The camps pre- 
sent new conditions. They are less sanitary. The 
new workers seem content to live in less wholesome 
qnsrters and the employers are not mnch concerned. 
The work of snch missionaries as Higgins mast also 
be readjosted to meet the new conditions. Mr. | 
Higgins says when he holds a meeting in a camp | 
ninety per cent, of the foreigners attend, and many I 
join in the singing and listen attentively. 

Betnrn to tlio Olty. From the seasonable occa> 
pations in the outlying camps, the immigrant work- 
ers retom in the winter to more densely congest 
the already overburdened city commanities. In a 
restricted area in "the bottoms" of Kansas City 
there is a summer population of 2,000; with the 
winter, another thoosand is added. The borough 
of Manhattan in New York City furnishes the most 
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congeated immigrant commanitieB in the world. 
Thdee are not restricted to the pictoreaqne lower 
east Bide where the Jews are congregated four 
thousand to a block. On the npper east aie, 
atretching north from One Hundredth Street, there 
is s aolid Italian commnnitr of 90,000. In two of 
ita blocka, lesa than nine acres in area, there are 
eight thousand sonls. It so happens that in one of 
these blocks there is a Protestant Italian charch. 
A cil7 of eight thousand in the central West would 
have a dozen churches, a city hall, a public park, 
a trolley system, a fire^epartment, and a daily 
newspaper. 

In. Uttlft Italy. The t^ tenements in this Italian 
colony rise five, six and Beven stories high. In tho 
last, thirty families live. In the same block Sicil- 
ians make their homes with North Italians, but the 
better status of the people from the North evidenoeB 
itself in neater and cleaner apartments. Sbopa^ 
stores, and saloons occupy the lower or basement 
floors. In the windows of the meat stores shoulders 
of veal are marked at twelve cents a pound; in 
front of the macaroni shops, under improvised shel- 
ters, long strings of the toothsome product are hung- 
out to dry. The drug stores are models of neatness, 
and the druggists men of influence in the colony. 
Dr. Pontecorvo laughingly says that he never knew 
anything else but drags, he was born in a drug' 
store in Naples, has been in this country eleven 
years, and in the colony nine. In his window there 
are bottles of D'Onata, his own preparation, a 
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symp made of sweet and bitter almonds, for a re- 
freshing and fsTOrite summer drink. Along the 
Gnrb are pnah-carts with sncculent artichokes, 
asparagus, early melons, and tomatoes. There are 
roond cheeses, weighing six or seven pounds, at 
twenty-foor cents the pound. As we stop to won- 
der at a display of dolceria — candy and pastry — 
and to admire the little heart and diamond-shaped 
cakes, pink, green, brown, and blue, the genial pro- 
prietor insists that we enter and brings ice cream 
and a cnstard cake. He speaks little English, his 
wife practically none ; hie boy, well dressed and of 
gentle bearing, is attending high school — ^he wUl 
Dot make dolceria. 

A Polyglot Oommnnlty. Whiting, Indiana, seven- 
teen miles Bontheast of Chicago, on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, farmsbes a pictoresqae illustration 
of a polyglot immigrant community largely built up 
by a new industry. Its labor and capital are almost 
exclusively engaged in oil refining. It was first 
settled in 1850 by a few native and German families 
who formed a small village. These early settlers 
lived on the produce of the sandy ranges and by 
fishing and hunting. From year to year, the popula- 
tion was increased by German immigrants and in 
1890 it numbered 200. In 1889 a petroleum refining 
company began the erection of an extensive refin- 
ery, A large number of Americans and Irish were 
brought from other parts of the country to build | 
the plant. Practically the same laborers were placed ' 
in the operating departments. FoUowit^ closely 
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npou this ereat, a general immigration to tiie com- 
mmtity began, composed chiefly of Poles, Slovaks, 
Croatians, and Magyars. In 1895 a town charter 
was secured; by 1900 the popnl&tioD was about 
4,000 and in 1903 a city charter was granted. The 
estimated population in 1909 was 7,000, 65 per cent 
being foreign-bom. This commonity, which conld 
be duplicated again and again, presents a problem 
for American mnnicipal government. And one mnat 
be profonndly interested in the type of democracy 
that it will evolve. 
EsTnuTKK FopuLATiOH or WstTDta, Induma, 1900, BT Bus 
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Oenndfl of the Boarding-hoow. One of the most 
sigmfieant things in these congested immigrant 
commnnities is the large nomber of detached men, 
yomtg men who are seeking their fortune or bos- 
bands who have preceded their families. Now the 
Immigration Commission discovered that the annual 
wage of f oreign-bom men in households was $456. 
Xhis means that a man and hii family would be 
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obliged to live on $1.25 a day, with one fourth spent 
for rent. On thia average annual wi^e — and 43.5 
per cent, made nnder $400 — a man simplj cannot 
Bnpport a family in decency in this country. Over 
three fourths of the famHieB accordingly had to 
supplement their income in one way or another, 
by the earnings of the women or children, and by 
keeping boarderB and lodgers. This presence of so 
large a number of detached men and the economic 
necessities of the families of the immigrants bring y 
about the wide prevalence of the boarding system f^ 
and the almost entire absence of a separate or in- 
dependent family life. 

Under the EBiadow of the Paoking Worki. To- 
ward tiie close of a winter's day the air was heavy 
with dampness and smoke. It fell like a gray pall 
over one's spirits. In the coffee-honses strong- 
limbed men bent over grimy pool tables, while stolid 
spectators stood looking on. For places of resort 
there was little laughter. Further on, my guide 
tnmed in at the door of ,a tenement and led the 
way down a long hall lit only by a single, flickering 
gas-jet. Without the ceremony of knocking, he 
pushed open a door and we discovered ouraehrea 
in the semidarkness of a large square room. From 
wall to wall a line was stretched and the air waa 
fetid with the odor of dank, drying clothes. 
Some one struck a match and lit a gas-jet by the 
side-wall. By its aid, and with the last light of 
the day coming in through a single window, I took 
stock of this immigrant boarding-honse. Six double 
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beds were ranged aboat the four rides of the room. 
Seated by the ride of Beveral of the beda alow-mor- 
iog worfciiigmea were removing their boots and 
changing their clothea. Ten men lived in this single 

Vroom. On the bed onder the spluttering gas-light 
was stretched the great and splendid frame of a 
Macedonian, the keeper of the boarding-honse. He 
groaned witii pain and his face wore a mnte sort of 
cnrae, for that momii^ he had driven a pick 

,m through the tender ligaments of his foot. At the 
opporite side of the room, there was a movement 
under the blankets, when the dirty and tonsled 
heads of two little girls peered fearfolly above 
the covers; this sixth bed in the room belonged 
to them. On the next adjoining bed a woman 
was ritting. She wore a dark apron, and over 
her head a white handkerchief tied close dow4 
and aboat her stolid face, into which was written 
an indescribable loneliness and despair. She was 
the wife of the big Macedonian who was lying oppo- 
rite groaning with pain. She swayed her body to 
and fro seeking to quiet, somewhat roughly at times, 
a little fretting, white and wizened baby. The baby 
was chewing at its hand desperately. It wag 
hnngry. jy 
' "Thy Kingdom Come." One cannot spend Koy 
considerable time among the immigrant and indus- 
trial communities of this country without a sinking 
at the heart. Except in those limited cases where 
a new spirit is in possession, they present wastes of 
desolation blighting to human life and hope. The 
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conditions vaiy bat little. To have seen the life of 
one indastrisl eommmiity is to have anderatood 
the v^ole. The same hoosing, tawdry, gray, de- > 

jecting. The same abaence of sanitaiy provision.^^ ^ 
The aame dissolate drinking-placeasfThe aame strain^ 
of toil apon the women. The same appeal of ill* 
nnrtored child life. And one feels it all the more 
terribly when he realizes that this is so widely the 
accompaniment of our great, splendid, and daring 
industry, the source of the dazzling fortunes of 
America. 

Who Zi BesponBilde? For snch conditions the 
immigrant cannot he held wholly responaible. One 
of the amazing things is the indifference of the ^ 
Americans. With all the wealth of the material of 
the Immigration Commission before them, covering 
investigations in every section of the eonntry, Pro- 
fessors Jenks and Lanck, who were associated in. 
the Commission 's work, wrote : ' ' Probably the 
most significant feature of the entire situation is 
the almost complete ignorance and indifference of 
the native American population to the recent immi- Y 
grant colonies and their condition. This attitude 
extends even to the native churches, and very few 
agencies have been established for the American- 
ization and assimilation of southern and eastern 
European wage-earners. Not only is a great field 
open for social and religious work, but vast possi- 
bilities are offered for patriotic service in improv- 
ing serious conditions which confront a self-govern- 
ing republic." 
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ia compoanded out of the eiperlaBce* of ordinary men. — Voodroie 



Ftobably nothing else 



,f^ 



form aa to think of what It means to children. We wish t. 
^loiow that all the chtldceo of the land are happily iiDfoIdlng 
their mlndi and hearts at home, achool, and play: and that there 
ia a Eradaal indnctlou iLto UBetul work, which also proceeds 
regularly and happily. Thii calls tor better homes and netghbor- 
hoods, and the OTercomlng of eoadltlona that degrade them ; It 
Impliei better ichoola, the supprcHslon ot dilld labor, regular 
Industrial edaeatlon, wholesome and fairly paid work and rea- 
sonable secarlty of podUon. While the child is not exactly 
bener than the world, his poaslbilitlea make na feel that the 
world ought to be better for bla sake. — Vhoria Borlon Oootn. 
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PERILS AND PROBLEMS 

A Black-Hand Ontrage. "A bomb burled at a 
four-story tenement bouse in the Italian section of 
Williamsbarg sbortly before daylight yesterday 
morning blew out tbe fronts of two buildings and 
tbrew tbe neighborhood into a panic. The bomb 
was made of stone, iron, and glass. It was hurled 
at the grocery store of Paul Monte on the ground 
floor of tbe tenement. The force of the explosion 
tbrew the tenants out of their beds, and they rushed 
to tbe street. Next door, the front of tbe shoe store 
of Oaspar Cacinato was blown out, and tbe resi- 
dents of that building joined the crowd in the 
street. The police learned that Monte had received 
a letter a week ago threatening him with death, if 
be did not go to tbe Manhattan end of the Brooklyn ^ 
Bridge and give $2,000 to a man who would ap- 
proach him and say 'Tripoli.' " 

"The Immigration Peril." This story taken 
from a New York morning newspaper is unfortu- 
nately typical of too many similar items in our 
metropolitan dailies. Unfortunate not simply in 
the dastardly and lawless character of this black 
hand business in itself, but because the minds of 
a hundred thousand readers will be colored and 
their disposition confirmed to judge accordingly the 
Italian immigrants. There are three million Poles 
lOX 
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in America, and by many an eatiinatfl of this per- 
. aiatent and proBpering people is likely to be formed 
from some account of a drinking brawl in an an- 
O thracit« mining camp. Throngh snch incidenta, 
given wide publicity, for they are a staple of "the 
news,-'' even though they Baatain no characteristic 
relation to a great body of honest, hard-workii^ 
immigrants, we are led to see "the peril of the 
immigrant." And yet this does not discount the 
fact that there u a fair field for the thoaghtfol 
Btndy and discnssion of certain grave social and 
civic perils which confront oar country, in the en- 
trance and presence here of so large a new and 
unlike immigrant population, obliged to live and 
work nnder highly onaocial conditions. 

1. Perils at the Oate 

Betting th» Standard. In addition to provisions 
^ directed toward the exclusion of aliens for economic 
jTreaaons, as in case of contract laborers,^ induced 
immigrants, and persons liable to become a public 
charge, the immigration law contemplates the ex- 
clusion from the country of those who do not attain 
a certain physical, mental, and moral standard. 
Friends of the immigrant are rightly making a good 
deal of capital oat of the finding of the Immigration 
Commission, "that the new immigration has for the 
most part been carefully regulated so far as health 
and likelihood of pauperism are concerned, and, 

■Contnat Uborerg mre aliens eontr&eting their labor Iwfiiin 
MtenBg the eonntrjr where Uie labor ia to be perforiMd. 
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altlioagh drawn from classes low in the economic 
BC&le, the new immigrants as a rule are the steong- 
est, the most enterprising, and the best of their 
class." While our immigration in the large maj 
so be viewed with a certain confidenee, the terrorism 
which a few black banders can create in a city Ital- 
ian community, the blighting of innocent life which 
a Small number of the viciously immoral may inflict, 
or the swiftness with which some dread contagion 
may stalk through a congested tenement district 
is sufficient reason for a strong, supporting body of 
public opinion favorable to a rigid enforcement of 
oxir immigration laws. 

Under Strain. First among the physical disquali- 
fications are loathsome and dangeroaa contagious 
diseases, and taberoulosis ; the mental test has been^ 
made to exclude such persons as the insane, idiotic, p 
the imbecile, and the feeble-minded. The moral ' 
test is intended to sift from among the immigrants 
anarchists, those who have been guilty of crimes, 
and those who are immoral in the sexual sense. 
"WTien, now, it is recalled that in an ordinary year 
between six and seven hnndred thousand aliens 
enter at Ellis Island alone, and that on a busy day 
between five and six thousand are required to be 
examined, it ia clear enough that we face a peril 
at the gateway. To be sure the responsibility is 
diaiributed, in the first place by penalizing the 
steamship companies $100 for bringing to a port an 
alien inflicted with certain physical and mental de- 
fects. In a yqar over two hundred such fines have 
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been impoaed, but the deterrent inflaence far ex- 
ceeds this Bbowing. Again, the severe exactions of 
labor in this comitry operate as a proeesa of natural 
selection. None the less, the peril remains, because 
of the difficulty especially of detecting the criminal, 
immoral, and mentally defective. 

The Toll of Vigilance. That the inspection at 
our porta of entry aims to be discriminating is in- 
dicated in the table showing the number debarred 
in a year, twenly-two columns being tabulated in 
the official report. Of the total number rejected 
JDst a third, 5,427, were excluded as pbysieally, 
mentally, or morally below the standard. Over 8,000, 
a little more than half the number, were debarred 
OS likely to become public charges. Of the more 
than eight hundred thousand who sought admission, 
only two out of every hundred were turned back. 
Alichs Dsbabked, Yiax Endikq Jane 30, 1912 

1. Paupen, or likely to become public charges 8,160 

2. Surgeon's certificate of defect mentBUy or pttys- 

icftUy irhich may affect alien's abilitr to earn a 

living 2,288 

8. Loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases 1,733 

4. Contract laborers 1,333 

6. Criminal S9Z 

0. Prostitates and females coming for immoral pur- 
poses (283), and procurers or those attempting 

to bring in women for immoral purposes (192) 4S5 

7. Under 16 years of age nnaccompanied by parent. . 395 

8. Under pravisions of the Chinese exclusion act 350 

All others for thirteen reasooa 751 

Total aliens debarred 16,057 

Deported after entry 2,456 

18,513 
(Total Immigration for tlie year, SSS^TS.) 
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Tht Elusive OrimiiiaL If it ib difficult always to 
detect the physically or mentally imfit, far more 
difficult is it to overreach the criminal. It has 
been too easy for him to come 'in and, hav- 
ing entered, to remain. Careful opinion favors 
more adequate provision for tJie ezcliision and 
deportation of the criminal classes. As indicat- 
ing what any hour may develop at the gate, 
in a single day three murderers were detected and 
subsequently deported. They were a Roumanian, 
a Pole, and a Greek. All had served jail sen- 
tences abroad. The Greek had been sentenced to 
twenty years but was pardoned after five years and 
ordered to leave for foreign parts. This Greek was 
not only a murderer but had also served three terms 
for larceny. There are tiiree classes of criminal 
immigrants who Bucceed in entering the United 
States: ithose who have been actually convicted 
abroad abd have served out their aenteuces,^tho8e 
who are known to have committed crime, but have 
evaded arrest Ithose regarded at home aa dangerous 
or suspicious persons and who are kept under obser- 
vation by the police. Onr immigration laws have 
provided for the escluBion of the first class only.* ^ 

Fraud. Even if the government could always 
have the exact facts before it, the execution of the 
immigration law would still present difficulties. In 
practise many immigrants as well as a number of 
agencies in and out of the United States seek to 
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prere&t tlie goremment from leamii^ the facts. 
Solvatore Bizzo, aged 56, airived with six children 
on the stesmabip Principe di Piemonte, June 8, 1912. 
The yoimgeflt child was found to have a scrofalona 
infection and chronic infiammation of oerrical 
glands, and another to be in frail physical condition. 
All were held for special inveatigation. They had 
only $15. But the wife and mother had arrived 
in the United States a year before. Qnestioned as 
to how she secnred entrance, it was learned that 
she claimed to be going to her hnaband, and s man 
J had actually appeared at Ellis laland and repre* 
sented himself as sach. She farther swore that she 
had been in the United States foor years and owned 
a shop, both of which statementa were false. Bdzza 
and Ms five younger children were deported. 

Difficulties Famd. The landing of ineligible im- 
migrants is sought through the submission of oflers 
of employment not of a bona fide character. Fonda 
deposited for the alleged unconditional use of immi- 
grants are found to have been taken away from 
them the moment they landed. Families are sepa- 
rated in Europe, the eligible members beii^ sent 
forward first and the iaeligibie ones later, when a 
plea is made that the latter should be admitted, so 
that the family may be together. There are many 
ramifications to the bosincss of bringing immigrants 
to the United States, and especially do those of a 
low order of mentality and with poor standards of 
living fomish rich sources of revenue to a variety 
of persons. Many agencies are arrayed against the 
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Kovenunent in its endeavor strictly to enforce the 
immigration law, while there are but few outside of 
the service to which it can look for help.* 

2. PerHi of the New Etmironment 

To B« BMkoned With. From the perils at the 
gate it ia not a far cry to the perils of tiio new 
environment. The warmest friend of the immigrant 
cannot close his eyes to desperate sitnationa in 
many of our immigrant communities. A Chicago 
Italian colony, said to be the moat provincial, die 
least influenced by American customs and habits of 
thought of any Italian colony in the United States, 
within walking distance of the down-town business 
section and the ultra fashionable North Shore Drive, 
had eight black hand outrages in six months and 
no fewer than eight murders. In more than one 
industrial community pay-day is marked by dmnken 
revelries. Nothing is more distressing than the 
increasing nnmber of young foreign girls who solicit 
on the street, the largest nnmber among the foreign- 
bom coming before the Night Court of New York 
being Jewish women. Tuberculosis wreaks its worst 
ravages in the tenement homes of the immigrants, 
which in torn become centers and sources of con- 
tagion. No one can spend any length of time in 
a tjrpieal industrial and immigrant community with- 
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oat a profound sense of disquietude. Too often our 
heralded civilization is seen at its breaking point. 
Sach conditions ma7 not be glossed over by the 
warmth of a Christian sympathy. They most be 
frankly faced as constitnting a peril to our Ameri- 
can life. But it will be less easy here to distribnte 
the blame. 

The Case of the Isiane. The New Tork State 
BoBpital Commission charges the immigrant with 
being largely responsible for tiie appalling iaerease 
in the number of the dependent insane in the state, 
an increase which is entailing a severe financial 
burden. According to the commission, the foreign- 
bom insane in New York state hospitals numbered 
32,658 or 42 per cent., while but 30 per cent, of the 
state's population is foreign-bom. The rate of in- 
sanity among the foreign-born of New Tork City is 
^ 2.48 times that of the native born. Allowing that 

the comparison is not an entirely equable one, since 
^j u««M4^ among the immigrants there are fewer children 
' under fifteen, who contribute practically nothing to 

the insane population, the fact still remains that 
the insanity rate among our foreign-bom is more 
than twice that among our native-bom. But is 
this higher rate of insanity to be traced simply to 
the previooB history of the immigrant I Do the 
crowded cities in which he so largely makes his 
home, the sharpened stmggle for esistence, the in- 
adequate wage, with its attendant limitations on 
housing, food, recreation, sustain no relation to the 
mental break-down of the immigrant t How much 
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ioBaiiity is due to his heritage T How much to the 
new environnientt 

The OaM of the Criminal. When four gunmen 
were convicted as accomplices in the murder of one 
Herman Bosenthal, a common gambler in New 
York, since it happened' that three of the four were 
Jews and a fourth an Italian, there was a hue and 
cry that the foreigners of the city were developing 
a new criminal element. Even the mayor of the 
city shared in this ontcry. But it was at once 
pointed out that these young men, while of foreign 
parentage, were horn in this country and had at- 
tended the public schools of New York. Unfor- 
tunately and desperately criminal as they were, 
where was the blame t In their parentage, their 
bringing up, or in the inSuence of their environ- 
mentt During a strike of sixteen thousand young 
Jewish and Italian girls, workers in the white-goods 
industry, when the strike was long drawn out in 
the midst of the winter and many of the girls began 
to suffer for proper subsistence, the greatest vigil- 
ance had to be used by their leaders and friends to 
protect them from white slavers. In the event of 
one of these younger girls giving herself to shame, 
rather than to starvation, upon whom would the 
respoDsibility restt '■ 

* Space does not permit a diecuBBiou of the immigrant 

in relation to crime. The Immigration Commisaion reported: 
"It IB impossible, from existing data, to determine whether 
the immiprant population in this country is relatively more or 
less criminal tnan the Dative-bom population. Statietiea show 
that the proportion of eouTictionn for crimes according to the 
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OiM of the SnbBonnaL There ii a cIam of per- 
sons described by Dr. Edward T. Derine as rab- 
normal; not the abnormal; not tbe degenerate, 
though in need of regeneration; not the defectiTe 
and criminal; but the subnormal, vho play a lorang 
game bebaose they do not have a square deal and 
have not the exceptional shrewdness and power of 
assertion to discover and correct the injustiee from 
which they suffer. They are not defective in aver- 
age intelligence, they are not inherently incapable^ 
but they are nevertheless leading subnormal Uvea. 
They appear in the role of social debtors, along with 
the groups who must be carried by others, rather 
than in that of citizens in foU standing of tbe 
industrial and social epminum^. The deficiency in 
their income takes the form of actual privation of 
comforts and necessaries of life, and such over- 
crowding and underfeeding and lack of recreation 
must eventually tell on the health and character of 
the present and future generations. As suck 
subnormal classes are found among the recent 
immigrant workers, especially those of the second 
generation, here again a peril must be frankly 
faced. 

Toncbinff th« Nerve. But let Dr. Devine state 

popiil&tioii IB freater xmong the f oreifn-bom th&n tmoag tke 
native-born. It miiBt be Tsmembered, howarer, that the pro- 
portion of persons of what maj be termed tha eriminaJ age 
u greater among tbe foreign-bom than among natiree, and 
when due allowanoe is made for thia fact it appears that erltft- 
inalitj', jndeed by convietionB, ia about eqnaUj prevalent ift 
each class.'' Ab*t. Im. Com., Vol. I, p . 33. Bee also Pebv 
Boberts, Th« Seie Jmmtprotton, Ch. XVX 
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the caae of the snbnormal, and we shall be helped 
in distributing the responsibility. "No doubt there 
are some extraordinarily strong, tough natures who 
ean outlive parental neglect, congestion of popula- 
tion, dirty milk, indigestible food, oncleaned streets, 
with the resulting contaminated atmosphere, the 
prevalence of infectious diseaaes, a mechanical and 
superficial educational system, multiplied tempta- 
tions to broak the laws and ordinances regarding 
the use of the streets for lack of other playground. 
None of these things is necessarily fatal in a given 
case. Put them all together, however, and we are 
absolutely assured of a race of subnormal youth. 
Let them be followed by employment in dead-end 
occupations in which there are no educational ele-^ 
ments, no serious motives to progress and applica- 
tion, and we make assurance doubly sure that we 
shall have subnormal adult workers. Add a twelve- 
hour day, and a seven-day week, irregular casual 
employment, substandard wages, speeding processes ' 
which have no regard to human capacities or 
nervous strains for which the human system is un- 
prepared, indecent housing, insanitary conditions 
both in home and factory, and we have an eiplana- ii^jfiL- 
tion amply adequate to account for subnormal ^^^-'^ 
■wage-earners without resorting to the theory of ^ 
deficiencies in their ancestry or their race."^ 

The Real Issue. Is the recent immigrant worker 
an undesirable element in our American life! Th^t, 

■Edwvd T. DeriM, Tht Family and Sooiat Work, IS2. 
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blimtlr, is the question which emergeB when we 
diicuBS the immigrant peril. We try to answer it 
by reckoning up the heritage he bru^s with him, 
80 often a heritage of illiteracy, of superstition, of 
emdity; we measure his physical heritage, and find 
many coming feeble and diseased ; we learn of crim- 
inals, who by canning ontwit the vigilance of onr 
inspectoni. Then we bear in on onr squalid immi- 
grant qnartera in the slums of onr industrial towns ; 
they are not a fit place, it is said, for women to 
pass through. We hear the riotous drinkers at the 
common bars; our hearts sadden with the sight of 
ill-dad, dirty, neglected little children roaming the 
desolate streets; we peer in at the doors of houses, 
Sltby and overcrowded. It is true we are describe 
ing conditions at their worst, but there is sueh a 
worst. It is all sickening, a blot in our American 
community life. We pass judgment, and say these 
foreigners have' brought this upon us. But once 
again, and in the light of all that we have set down 
in these last pages, we must ask how much of this 
sordid life is due to the immigrant's heritage, how 
much to his new environment T lo the case of the 
( insane, in the case of the criminal, in the case of 
those social debtors leading their subnormal lives, 
is it not clear that any fair judgment on the immi- 
grant in America must take account of the 
conditions under which he is obliged to live and 
labor t 

On tiia Margin. In his moral and spiritual inter- 
pretation of -the economic doctrine of the marginal 
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man, that last man employed is the factor; who 
determinea the scale of wages from the bottom up, 
Dr. "Warren H. "Wilson directs our sympathy and 
service to the marginal people, the people on the 
edge of socie^, who must Btmggle to maintain 
themselves in it, — the children and youth, the work- 
ingman, the tenant farmer, the immigrant, and, in 
general the poor and sick, the friendless and 
harassed, to serve whom is to render a service to 
the whole community.' So we may press the margin 
to the very fringe and come to the child of the 
immigrant in its tenement home, in the last analysia, 
the little determiner of the scale of wages, "the 
little ones" in whose life are the iraaes of the 
kingdom of Ood and the rise or fall of a Christian 
civilization. 

SoM» Bed and Violets Blue, ^imb the four 
flights of dirty, Ul-smelling stairs, and discover the 
Rapallo family making violets in their "flfth floor 
front" on Macdongal Street. In the front room, 
where the folding beds are pushed out of the way, 
you will see a large table, heaped with wire, green 
tape, green leaves, and purple petals. Mrs. Bapallo, 
a woman of thirty, of the striking South Italian 
type, and her five eldest children are gathered 
el(Mely around the table, working on the flowers, 
while two babies play with finished bunches of vio- 
lets on the floor. The mother and the two older 
children, Michael, a boy of fourteen, and Maria, a 
girl of twelve, are fitting the petals to the stems 

»W*nan H. WilBon, The Chvreh of the Open Country, 158. 
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vith a bit of paste from a glass, with a deft torn 
of the finger. Pietro and Camilla, the joiinger 
children, are winding the stems with green tape; 
while Antoinette, an undersized child of nine, under 
the mother 'a direction makes the flowers and leavea 
into a "corsage boqaet." It will sell in the shops 
for about a dollar and a half. The etemBll7 busy 
fingers of Mrs. Bapallo will not stop, as she answers 
your inevitable question: "We get fifteen cents a 
bunch for a disa kind of flower. We maka five 
bonch a day." And she stoops down to snatch a 
bunch of violets from the baby on the floor, whose 
little lips are purple with the dyeT. ■ _> 

Tlowtn, Feathers, and Pants. T^e artificial flower 
industry is one of the largest of the seasonal trades 
in New York. Practically three fourths of all the 
artificial flowers made in the United States are 
made by the deft fingers of the Italians in the 
Italian colonies south of Fourteenth Street. In al- 
most every house, one might say on every floor of 
the tall tenements, whole families of ItaUans, &om 
childrqn of three and four years of age to feeble old 
men and women, make the flowers which in the soft 
breezes of summer may grace some wide, waving 
picture hat. The season lasts from January to 
June. The cutting and dyeing of the Tarious parts 
of the flowers and part of the making are done in 
the factories. On the upper east side of New York 
flowers give way to willow plumes. Piece by piece 
the "flues'* or filmy strands of ostrich feathers are 
tied together. And again on the lower east side. 
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vhere large familiea live and work on the narrow 
edge of starvation, in small, dark, three-roomed 
apartments, in the midst of tuberculosis and other 
diseases, the garment finishers poll bastings, — the 
task of the babies, — sew on buttons, put in linings, 
sew in sleeves, and blind-stitch the bottoms of 
"pants," For the united work of a family they 
receive from sixty to seventy cents a day. Corset 
covers, tassels for dance and souvenir cards, em- 
broidery and lace, fancy neckwear, Dutch collars, 
maline bows, "human hair," all are yours from the 
little hands of the tenement workers, if you but Ar^ 
pay, pay, pay I 

^ost to tha Child. While child labor does not 
exist in all home-work trades, the child always 
Buffers and becomes part of the situation. Children 
are always used to carry the goods between the 
home and the factory. Again, while the mother is 
busy manufacturing, the little ones must take care 
of the neglected home. Girls nine and ten do tha 
family washing, while still smaller ones help pre- 
pare the food, wash dishes, and often have full care 
of helpless babies. Children of all ages take active 
part in the work. In 131 familieB making artificial 
flowers, sixty per cent, of the workers were children 
between the ages of one and ten years. Irregular 
attendance is proverbial among the children of 
school age in the home-work group, and that they 
sleep at their desks is no uncommon complaint of 
the teachei^ Another serious menace of home-work 
is its reducuon of the father's responsibility. The 
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diligence of the familjr allows him to serenely viev 
the dull season in his own industry, "^tnetimes I 
make $9, sometimes $10, a week on the railroad, 
sometimes nottin," was the complaisant statement 
of a father, seated in a comfortable rocker, while 
his five and ten-year-old girls, with their mother, 
picked the meats from forty pounds of oats per 
day. 

Living Piotiiret. Consider these pictures taken 
at random. Study them from the point of view of 
the perU of the new enTlronment. See in them the 
little ones on the fringe of society where they have 
such a precarious hold. The first is that of an Ital- 
ian family picking nuts in their dirty tenement 
kitchen. The mother is suffering with a sore throat. 
The three-year-old child is generally neglected, 
with the home. Genevieve, six, and Tessie, 
«ight, help pick the nnts after school hours, usually 
until wght o'clock at night. All together, with the 
mother, average $3 a week. The father, who has 
been in this country seventeen years, is a dock 
laborer out of work. He earns $1.75 a day when 
working. There are five ' children, one and a half 
J to twelve years old. Then look on this. Michaelina 
-^s now thirteen, but has been working since she was 
ten years old. She makes lace after school from 
three o'clock until nine or ten at night. The work 
is brought to the room, and neither mother nor 
child knows from whence it comes. Both are illit- 
erate, and the ignorance of the mother is especially 
shown in the fact that the lace collar she is making 
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will bring her $1.25. It will take seTenty tLOors to 
finish it. Michselina, she said, is bo little, "Became 
she maka de lace so mach." 

Child Workers in tke Tenemsnts. So here is the 
process of the making of that Bubnonnal class, here 
the testing oat of the heturt and purpose of an 
American democracy. The marginal person is on- 
covered in these serious, sober little marginal men 
and women of the tenements. "The employment of 
children in tenement homes ia one of the most 
subtle forms of child labor and one of the moat 
serious in its effects upon society. Despite the ut- 
most vigilance, the employment of children from 
five to ten years of age for excessive hoars, under 
the direction of their own parents, is not uncommon 
in commonities that woold not tolerate the employ- 
ment of children in factories or stores under four- 
teen years of age. The evil exists not only in New 
York, but in Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and other cities, and, in addition to its 
menace to the education and development of chil- 
dren, pablie health is endangered by the oae of\. 
goods manufactured or finished in germ-laden tene- 
ment rooms." ' From the child workers of the tene- 
ments we turn to the strong men of the mines. 

Preparing the Dynaaiite. Fayette County in the 
southwest comer of Pennsylvania is at the heart of 
the greatest bituminons coal and coke region in 
the world. In years gone by the Indians hunted 
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OTer its rolling hilla; then came the stalwart 
Scotch-Irish Bettlera who farmed the land; then 
came the opening of the coal minea and the 
bnilding of the long rows of coke ovena; with 
the coke ovena came the cheap immigrant labor 
out of the Bonth and east of Europe. Fayette 
Count? produces thirt}' millions of tons of coal 
in a 7ear; it has a population of 167,000; its for- 
eign-bom number 48,000 ; it has 17 diatiUeries, 
which made in a year 50,000 barrels of whiskey ; it 
has 9 breweries, which brewed 130,000 barrda of 
beer. At the long bars of the saloons, which line 
the main street of its county-seat, you may count 
from a hundred to a hundred and thirty men at a 
time. In the first six months of the year 1912 there 
were 700 commitments to the Payette County jaii 
More than half could neither read nor write. More 
than half were foreigners. Thus in a fair and pros- 
perous comer of a great commonwealth a new civil- 
ization is being reared. When a patriotic citizen of 
Hazleton in the hard coal region asked Dr. Steiner, 
"What will these foreigners do to America when 
they get the power!" he answered, "They will 
help save it, or they will aid you in destrojring it. 
It is very much in your own power whether they 
shall be 'leaven' or 'dynamite.' " 

Oost to tb» Ook* Workers. In Washington 
County, adjoining Fayette County, the owner of two 
fuel plants was impressed by the demoralization 
and the economic waste both to employees and em- 
ployer occasioned by the brutal drinking in the 
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region. The tvo towns had respectively a popul^ 
tion of 2,500 and 1,600, with about two thousand 
employees in the two plants. Tap'roonrHoeoses 
were secured by the company and two tap-rooms 
opened after the English ale-honso plan. No 
whiskey was sold, and beer was sold only in bottles 
to be drank on the premises. No beer was sold to 
any one showing signs of intoxication. As the tap- 
rooms were thus operated by the company it was 
possible to keep an accurate accoont of receipts. 
In a single year the sales of bottled beer at the tap- 
rooms in the two coke towns amounted to $150,000. 
In addition, a matter over which the company had 
no control, beer was delivered in kegs and bottles 
1^ the brewers' agents through the towns, con- 
servatively estimated at $300,000 a year. On this 
basis, it was figured that the drink bill of Wash- 
ington Connty, a conn^ that in many respects haa 
stood for the best life of the commonwealth, 
amounted to $5,000,000 a year. The annual budget 
of Columbia University, by way of comparison, is 
three millions and a half. 

So Tarss the Immigrant. When the greatest steel 
corporation in the world built Gary on the bare 
sand-dunes of Lake Michigan a few years ago, and 
with the expenditure of $80,000,000 created as it 
were, over night, that wonderful center for the 
manufacture of steel, it sought by a policy of close 
restriction in the deeds of sale of the property it 
had quietly acquired to protect the business and 
better residence section. It prevented speculation 
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in the lots disposed of ; in many ways it aimed to 
conserre a fair and favorable oonuDoni^ life; 
among other specifieationa for the common good it 
placed a ban on the saloon, so that Uiere are bat 
two saloons in the heart of the city, controlled 
throQgh the restrictions npoa the land. Bat the 
great steel corporation took no anziooa thought for 
its vast arm? of cheap, immigrant labor. 'Hie for- 
eigners were obliged to seek their homes in soaUi 
Gary oatside the company's restricted property. It 
was the best they conld afford. Walking sooth 
along Broadway at the comer of Ninth Street one 
is confronted by a solid block of saloons. It is the 
first block oatside the restricted area. In April, 
1911, there were 238 saloons to abont 21,000 popala- 
tion. When the licenses tobo from $375 to $725 
each, many of the saloons in the foreign quarter 
were driven out of bnsiness. Bat a fair measure 
remain. Two years later the proportion was 198 
saloons to about 30,000 people, or one to every 151.' 
So fares the immigrant, and so do the forces of 
industry, the liquor traffic, an exploitable foreign 
life, and an naawakened Christian conscience un- 
wittingly conspire in creating these whiFlpo<^ at 
the heart of America. 

' A typical working people '■ mrd in Chicago hu 3M oaloons 
to a popolation of 70,000, one to ereTj 231 penoaa. Seo 
Qraliam B, T»loi, "Satellite CStiea: QUT," Ewnmi, Uarch 
1, 1913. *. -1-. 
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8. Problmu 

Vont tlM LsM. "Stop cftllinK tlie imm^Taikt a 
problem. How wotild 70a like somebody to eall 
you a problemt" We can essilj underBtand the 
vfaolesome Bympathy that prompts thia utterance. 
No one cares to see in a fellow haman being a 
"problem." In the termB, however, of an Amer- 
ican Christian democracy, striying to equip itself 
for the widest serrice of the world, the immigrant 
and indttstrial commnnitieB of this coontry present 
their problems and their perils, calling, not alone 
for carefol, painstaking stady, bnt for profonndert 
searching of heart. ) 

A foreign Polloj Jnstffled. The perib at the 
gate, the approach of the unfit and their evasive 
entrance, are perils to be met hy carefolly enacted, 
well supported, and efSciently administered legis- 
lation on the part of the Federal government In 
the first place, such legislation assumes that the 
nations of Europe, are responsible 'for the cafe 
of their own dependents, defectives, and orim- y 
inals, while our doors are ever kept open to those *^ 
whc suffer persecution. In the second place, a 
reasonably restrictive immigration law is justified 
for the time being, "where the civilisation excluded 
is of a markedly different type, and where in con- 
sequence, it would be practically certain to depress 
the standard of living for the working classes. The 
progrras of the race if so intimately connected with 
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s rimng standard of living that a nation which haa 
saeceeded in appreciably poshing up that standard 
for its least favored classes has both the right and 
the dat7 to preserve this raised standard, not only 
for its own sake, bnt also for the sake of the world 
civilization."^ This matter dealing with the ad- 
mission and exclusion of the inunigrant is embraced 
in our foreign policy. 

A NewSed Domestie PoUi^. Once arrived in this 
country, the immigrants are strangers and must 
find a home; "They are nnemployed and mnst find 
work ; they are ignorant and of great faith in the 
new conntry and must find protection ; they do not 
know oar language, which w essential to industrial 
progress; there are children to enter our schools 
and women entitled to rights and privileges as yet 
unknown to them; when savings begin, safe de- 
positories must be fonnd; because the families of 
mei^ immigrants are still in the home conntry, sav- 
.in^B mnst be shared and a safe means of communi- 
cation found."* Here is a whole range of interests 

^--iiyital not alone to the immigrant but to us in this 
/country. At these very points of bis first need the 

-• immigrant is often exploited. Our attitude in snch 
concerns as protection, fair industrial opportunity, 
distribution, education, and equal protection under 
the law, all related to the processes of assimilation, 
constitute our domestic policy. There is a wide 

' Henry ChorchiU King, The Moral and Seligioiu Cltallmae 
of Our TimeM, 35. 

'FraneeEi A. Kellor, "Needed— A Domeatie InunwratioD 
Policy," North American Bevievi, April, 19H. 
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field here for carefnl inTestigation, aympathetio 
study, and well-directed public effort. In develop- 
ixxg BQch a policy certain tluog^s are within federal 
control and others within atate jurisdiction. It will 
be in the interest of efficiency if our states adopt a 
uniform body of laws respecting banks, notaries 
public, immigrant boarding-bouses, steamship ticket 
agents, labor camps, and employment, and thus 
afford the immigrant much needed protection. 

Nursery of a New America. From another point 
of view the problems of the immigrant are discov- 
ered in the family and the neighborhood or com- 
munity. Here is "the nursery of human nature." 
Here the ideals and social nature of the individual 
are formed. "In our cities the crowded tenements 
and the general economic sud social confusion have 
sorely wounded the family and the neighborhood, 
but it is remarkable, in view of these conditions, 
what vitality they show ; and there is nothing upon 
which the conscience of the time is more deter- 
mined than npon restoring them to health." All 
oxir studies thus far, from one angle or another, 
have revealed the imminent peril of the immi- 
grant's home and family life, the waste of child 
life, and the desolate, dispiriting, and dejecting -^^ 
character of the city and industrial commu- 
nitieB in which too ofteu he makes his start in 
America. There can be no regeneration of the im- 
migrant that does not take account of his family 
and of the community in which he lives. 
WtigH Again. Pass in and out of 14,000 immi- 
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grant honseholds at the great centen of Ameriesn 

mining and mauofacture ; take the thrifty men of 
the North along with the illiterate peasants of the 
South; oonnt np the eamioga of every member, 
father, mother, immigrant children, for this is the 
order of going; strike the average; then contem- 
plate a family income of a trifle more than $700 a 
year. Among the Poles, Slovaks, and Italians see 
that average family income shrinking to less than 
$600 a year, and you have pnt yonr finger on the 
nerve of the immigrant problem. With all the 
powers of yonr quickened imagination conatmct an 
American home ont of an annual income of $600 in 
a city center where the cost of living rises with 
each succeeding year. Low, irregular, uncertain 
wages, earned at the cost of excessive hours, ez- 
hausting application, mind-destroying monotony, 
separation &om family and deprivation of normal 
home life or other unfavorable conditions, and 
where is the outlet for the free, untranuneled play 
of the God-given forces of immigrant life! 

Human Oosl So in the end this crude, powerfid 
man with a pack on his back focuses the social 
problem of America, — this last man in, this man on 
the margin, on the very fringe of society with his 
precarious hold, and yet an integral part of our 
vast industrial order. No friend of the Christ, no 
true American, can look on this man, nor upon his 
chUd, without deep searcliings of heart. Thna 
President Wilson was moved, as he spoke in his 
inaugural address: "We have been proud of oar 
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indiutriftl acbieTementa, but we have not hitherto 
•topped thooghtfnllr enoagh to connt the homan 
eoat, the cost of livei anoffed out, of energies orer- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritaal 
eoat to the men and women and ohildren apon 
whom the dead weight and burden of it all has 
fallen pitilessly the years throngh. The groans and 
mgoay of it all has not reached onr ears, the solemn, 
moving ondertone of our lives, coming vp out of the 
mines and factories and out of every home where 
the struggle had its intimate and familiar seat." 

A Condition, Not a Theory. If President Cleve- 
land's aphorism was ever in point it was never 
more so than when applied to the problem of our re< 
cent immigration. "It ia a condition, not a theory, 
that -confronts ns.-' However the debate may 
range, however important and vital the qneation 
of some farther restriction may be, there are india- 
pntable conditions confronting Christian America 
to-day, which may well challenge the supreme de- 
votion of this generation. The immigrant has ar- 
rived. He haa come to stay. Besident within him 
and his home are latent forces of life. One way or 
another they are going to find expression. And the 
sapreme question before ns now is, will we aid in 
liberating, directing, and conserving these forces 
to highly pnrposefol enda, or stand by and see, may- 
hap, the anarchy of irresponsible aiid miadireeted 
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L«t anr 0B« think ortr tb« Ilit of hi* «eaiialntincea, Hm 
Joans conjplea, woteHtoiwl paople, who Utc in no inburbt; tlia 
Mttd utddlMtM pMnl« wbo blT* a town boow and a eoonttr 
boom; thdr aon, back Crmn tb« tachnleal kImoI, who ba* tIcwi 
BbMt <±tlf and abont aports : tbdr danshtw, wbo bai leCt collem 
and ia b^lnnlng to flpid lode^ a bora, or «1h wbo never went to 
cotkm bnt cas>« out earlr and ao la growlnr reatleaa and dli- 
•aUraed. Tber bare tbelr cbarltlea and tbdr dnba and tbeli 
"tnterrata," bat are tbc7 not for tb* moat part bopeleoal; cut 
oft from real oootaet with tbdr fellowa and with tba main 
■trMm ot oar natanl IKoT— Vary B. JMoAomiU. 



a of oar den>»- 
reaairo dtrelop- 

„ Jacb papil eeo- 

nomicallr intelUsent and effldent. It abonld direct Mdi papU'a 
attcntloD to a focaUoa to wblcb b* mar reawHublj aaplra. — 
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An Ephebic OatlL When the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science had been conferred 
OQ the eeTenty-seven graduates of the College of the 
City of New York at a recent commencement, all 
the men of the class took an ephebic oath. It was 
similar to the oath taken in Athens by the Athenian 
youth when entering citizenship. In lien of the 
arms which were presented to the Athenian, the 
modern City College graduate received the arms of 
Ute city, woven in bloe and gold on a white field 
in the form of a chevron, which was pinned to each 
gradaate's sleeve. This is the oath solemnly taken 
by the class: 

"We, men of the elft« of February, 1913, today TMeiving 
tha aniu of tlie city as a qtnbol of her faith in qb, take thia 
oath of devotion to her: We will never brin^ disgrace to 
theH arau by an act of dishonesty or cowardice. We will 
never deaert oor eafCering eomradei in the ranks. We nill fight 
for the Ideals and sacred things of the city, both alons 
and with many. We will revere and obey the city's laws and 
do OUT best to incite a like respect and reverence in those 
about na who are prone to set them at naught. We will strivo 
ever to do our whole duty as eitiiens, and th.ua in all theas 
ways to transmit this city not only not less but greater, better, 
and more beautiful than it was transmitted to na." 

A Oivio IdeaL Now a striking thing about this 
class was the fact that, of the seventy-seven grad- 
129 
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nates, the luge majority were yonnff Jews. A nnm- 
ber were foreign-bom. Many others came from 
the homes of recent immigrants. It was a prophetic 
mind that conceived tbia oath of allegianee to the 
city that had opened np to these youths the avenues 
of culture and of training for civic naefolness. In 
its suggestion it extends far and beyond this occa- 
sion. It sets before na a goal for the new civic and 
philanthropic endeavor of America iu relation to 
our recent immigrant population. To liberate the 
latent forces of life resident in the minds and hearts 
of the immigrant worken, and to lead them and 
their children to such a declaration of faith and 
loyalty, is an inspiring task: "We will strive ever 
to do our whole duty as citizens, and thus in all 
these ways to transmit this country not only not 
less iut greater, better, and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us." 

Bonte of Uie taaaignisX. Accompanying the first 
annual report of the Bureau of Industries and Im- 
migration of the New Tork State Department of 
Labor, is a long and intricate looking chart, with 
many ramifications from a central or main line, be- 
ginning at a point marked "Ellis Island." It is 
entitled "The Route of the Immigrant." The chart 
outlines the various problems of the immigrant as 
he enters our country and seeks to accommodate 
himself to his new environment. At Ellis Island he 
has to reckon with the handicaps of the alien, lack 
f English, rural experience, unfamiliar police sya- 
im, foreign money, delay and failure of friends to 
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meet him, no definite work, no sore lodging. Be- 
yond this, there are certain junctures with wide 
ramifying needs embraced under sach matters as 
transportation, distribution of labor, social and 
economic conditions, and finally the trials of the un- 
fortunate social charges, the dependents, delin- 
quents, and defectives. Now there are one hundred 
and fifty different specifications of sitaations in 
which the immigrant may find himself as he thus 
sets ont upon his route through the new world. 
They vary from his first costly experience with a 
cabman at the barge office to the tragic loss of his 
savings through a fraudulent land company. They 
make an eloquent plea for his protection and edu- 
cation. 

1. Protection 

First Impressions. Share now the experience of 
an Italian immigrant on the first hour of his arrival 
in the promised land. Arrived with his son in 
Brooklyn he was on his way to Milwaukee. In his 
fear and suspicion he refused the services of the 
"Immigrant Ouide and Transfer" which has been 
established for the help of just his sort. On the 
dock he was taken into the toils of a hackman, whose 
charge was $3 for driving him to the Liberty Street 
Ferry. Two other immigrants were taken in the 
hack and all were charged the same price, making 
$9 for the trip. At the ferry an expressman ex- 
plained to the Italian immigrant that he should 
return to Ellis Island to exchange his order on the 
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tteBmBhip eompRUT' for a railroad ticket. The «x- 
preaaman took him in his wagon from Libert^' 
Street to the Battery, a abort driTe, and ebarged 
bim $3. Whereiqran he was misdirected by a police- 
man and sent to the Grand Central Station. 
From this point be was taken to the Battery a seo- 
ond time hy a colored porter, who charged him $1 
(or his Bervices and 15 cents car-fare. Here an in- 
Testigator fonnd bim, too late in the afternoon to 
go to Ellis Island to exchange his order, and he 
was obliged to remain over night in New York, the 
whole transaction having cost him over $8. The 
case of this poor Italian iUastrates the operations 
of exploiters prepng npon immigrants at the ports 
of entry, at docks and railroad termina^ It gim 
^ some encouragement, however, to add to this story, 
that the expreasman was haled before the Com< 
misaiouer of Licenses on the following momii^, 
who ruled that he had no right to transfer passen- 
gers, ordered the refnnd of the $3, and stated that 
the man's license wonld be revoked if another sim- 
ilar complaint was received. 

Buying a Sand Pile. In a somewhat different 
range and among the immigrant's later experiences, 
there is no form of exploitation more hnrtfol to the 
agricnltoral interests or bona flde diatribntion 
schemes than the colossal frauds practised by land 
companies, ready to sell the immigrant a pond, a 
sand pit, or a jnngle for a home or a farm. Nat- 
urally the desire of the immigrant tnms to a home 
or land for a home, and his first savings often go 
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into mcfa iavestment. Bat once deceiTOd or de- 
frauded, he is reluctant to ventore a aeoood experi- 
ence. This also accounta in acme meamre for the 
inveatmenta of the immi^raata in their home conn- 
tr^. The methodi employed by the land sharbi are 
resonrcefnl and varied. Circulars printed in vari- 
ons languages acattered broadcast describe the at- 
tractive village, that it has over a thonaand inhab- 
itants, public BchoolB, churches, stores, and a great 
number of houses; that the soil is rich. In the 
spring exoursion parties are arranged. Agents 
meet the unnigrants and talk Trith them in their 
own language. A desirable piece of property i» 
shown and the information given that the remain- 
der of the proper^ is similar to the parcel investi- 
gated. If a sale is made, ao much money is de- 
manded down, the reat to be paid in monthly in- 
staUments. Sometimes the property may have 
some value; more often it is worthleas. In one 
eaae, where an exchange waa made, the victim waa 
persuaded to part with proper^ worth several 
thousand dollars and received in retom a deed for 
a worthless sand heap. 

Pi^ Tour Kon^ and Take Toor Oholoa. In a. 
peculiar way the immigrant gets in difficulty in any 
matter involving legal advice. When he comes tO' 
this country he leaves many things to be later at- 
tended to in his own country, the settling of hisi 
debts, property, and other legal affairs; communi- 
cation with government officials and his family. In 
caae of illness or death there are matters to be ad- 
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jtiBted to tlie satisfaotioii of hia relativeB abroad. 
So there have spnmg ap variom classes of persona 
who claim to be in a position to attend to these 
matters, — notaries pablic, collection agents, advo- 
cates and information bareana, — ^whichever appeals 
most to the nationality involved. "With the Italians, 
it is the notary; with the Hongarians and Slavs, 
the collection agency; with the Greeks and Syrians 
and Oriental races, the information hnrea^; while 
the "advocate" reaches them all. It happens fre- 
qncntly that irrespf^Bible persons scarcely able to 
read or write, with no legal training or financial 
responsibility, are acknowledging legal documents, 
drawing up powers of attorney and bills of sale 
affecting property interests abroad, and are adver- 
tising and acting as "advocates," with the result 
that many worthless docnments are paid for by 
immigrants and sent abroad, and many litigations 
began by wholly irresponsible agents here and 
there. Until the law prohibiting others than law- 
yers from doing legal work is extended to cover 
notaries pnblic, such irresponsible ofScers will con- 
tinue to impose npon their countrymen.^ 

Immigrant Bonks. A careful estimate based on 
actaal figures obtained from reliable sources placed 
the amount of money sent abroad by immigrants in 
the panic year of 1907 at $275,000,000. About 
$85,000,000 of this sum was sent to Italy; $75,- 
000,000 to Austria-Hungary ; another $25,000,000 to 
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Russia and a like amoant to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. As only $70,000,000 was sent to Europe by 
internatiooal money orders, one can see the amount 
of banking business involved and the opportunity 
for the nnecrupoloaa among the foreign bankers. 
There is scarcely a community in the conntry with 
an immigrant population of any proportions whioli 
has not its record of immigrant bank failnres. An 
Italian banker in New York failed with liabilities 
of over $275,000, Four bankers in Jersey City went 
into bankruptcy in as many months. The Immigra- 
tion Commission made a careful inquiry into Immi- 
grant Banks. They are osually nnauthorized coo- • 
cems, privately owned, irresponsibly managed, and 
seldom subject to any efficient supervision or ex- 
amination. The affairs of the bank and of the 
proprietor are, as a role, not kept separate. In 
general, the proprietor's investments are the only 
security afforded the patrons of the bank. Men 
who operate thme banks, particularly saloonkeep- 
ers, labor agents, grocers, and boarding bosses, an* 
often ignorant and without any conception of the 
responsibility imposed. The failure of an immi- . 
grant banker brings disaster to the very class of 
depositors least able to afford it. Many foreign 
bankers are, of course, thoroughly responsible men, 
rendering their countrymen a needed service, but 
the preponderance of opinion agrees that some reg- 
ulation and element of security are absolutely 
necessary.^ 
■ Abst. Im. Com., YoL II, p. 409. 
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An Opoi Door. It would be easy to bring to- 
gether a long Uat of dispiriting stories of ezploita- 
I tion of the immigrant His fortunes at the hand 
A. of the padrone in the labor campa, the land-shark, 
^and the immigrant banker, have already been de- 
i^Bcribed. There are the further abases of the hotel 
^innnqrs and porters; the misrepresentations of 
^empldyment agencies; worthless raffle tickets; the 
'i"sb78ter" lawyer, the claim agent and the under- 
^ taker, who are among the first to reach an injured 
« workman or his stricken family. At almost every 
cOQceivable point the forces of injustice and cun- 
ning prey on the confiding immigrant There la 
scarcely a colony of any size that could not pro- 
duce its tales of wrong and abuse. And the ssd 
thing is, that these same colonies may be in or near 
American commonities, where earnest Christian 
men and women are often concerned about the 
immigrant, particularly for the welfare of his soolr 
and yet without a hand being turned to set up any 
really effective system of protection. There is a 
wide open door for a new civic service. It is open 
to individual initiative ; to local and patriotic socie- 
ties of men and women; to the churches, which 
would naturally be expected to take the lead; to 
chambers of commerce, who may be persuaded that 
the conditions in the foreign quarter are as much 
a concern to the fair name of the city as the bril- 
liant lighting of the main street; to town and mu- 
nicipal authorities; and because protective legis- 
lation and its enforcement may frequently be re- 
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quired, it is an open door for the service of the 
state. 

Early Touch with the InunigrMit As an alien's 
first impressions, first experiences, and first contact 
irith American institutions are the most lasting, 
and as this is the hour of his crucial need, those 
who would prove a Mend to the immigrant should 
aim to get in touch frith him as soon as possible. 
The work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion begins with tiie day the immigrant sails. In 
twelve European ports the Association agents are 
stationed to help, guide, and advise young men— V 
coming to Korth America. They distribute cards 
in thirty languages informing the immigrants of 
the services the Young Men's Christian Association 
can render, also Uteratore concerning this country. 
BepresentatiTes are at work at ports of entry on 
the Atlantic seaboard. They help the incoming 
foreigners in every possible way, by communicat- 
ing with their friends, writing letters for them, via- 
i&ig those who are in the hospital, assisting those 
in distress, and encouraging the discouraged. 
Three secretaries at Ellis Island have among them 
command of twenty-one languages.^ The trouble 
with much civic and church work among immi- 
grants is that it does not begin early enough. 
Many communities watch the slow growth of a for- 
eign colony, and when, through exploitation, the 
demoralization of the saloon, and general neglect, 
conditions begin to be intolerable, Christian senti- 

'Peter Boberta, The Nue Iwmiffration, 813, 
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ment beeomeB aroosed and says, "Beally Mmething 
ottght to be done." 

Protecting the Imndgnnt Oirli. In a single rear 
230,000 immiKTant women and girls came to this 
country; 93,000 of this number were young girla 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one, and 
another 36,000 were young women under thir^. 
The vast majority of arriving immigrants state that 
they are going to relatives or friends; the hundred 
thousand girls coming every year, however, most 
of whom are destined to enter our shops, millB, or 
domestic service, make an appeal for the ssrmpathy 
and protection of the Christian young women of 
America. Here again, that friendship should be 
given early. The first months are the harvest sea- 
son for the merciless exploiter. The most pitiful 
phase of the whole immigration question is the im- 
portation and harboring of women and girls for 
immoral purposes. This business, carried on by 
miserable men who prey upon the innocent foreign 
girls, had assumed such large proportions and was 
exerting so evil an influence that the Immigration 
Commission felt compelled to make it a subject of 
thorough investigation. It is not usually the lot of 
government reports to receive such immediate leg- 
islative approval. The conditions were so distress- 
ing, however, that the immigration act of 1907 was 
promptly amended and approved by the President, 
March 26, 1910, providing among other measures 
for the punishment and deportation of aliens who 
in any way profit or derive benefit &om the pro- 
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oeeds of prostitution. The a^tatioo of the subject 
also resulted in the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the transportation of persons trom one state to an- 
other for these evil purposes.' 

Real Friends. The protection thrown abont 
these young immigrant girls by the Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association is effected through the 
International Institute for Young Women. Its pro- 
tective work starts in where that of the govern- 
ment and the variona philanthropic and missionary 
agencies at the ports of entry leaves off. Through 
visitation an effort is made to welcome the girls in 
the city. The second step is to organize small Eng- 
Uah classes. The aim is to insure protection by 
giving as soon as possible a practical speaking 
knowledge of English. Upon fhe membership of the 
English classes other departments of the work are 
built up — recreation, employment in the vocational 
sense, and the Christian teaching that is spiritual 
in application and that results in the strengthening 
and upbuilding of Christian character. The Insti- 
tnte aims not to break down the traditions and 
reverences brought from the old-world home, but 
to build up whatever religious life and training the i 
immigrant girl may have. All the work in every -y 
department rests upon the employment of conscien- 
tious women of Christian character who speak the 
foreign languages required. 

Tint Aid to the Inunlgruit. Some patient in- 
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qoiry, a little play of the imagination, a determina- 
tion to pat an end to abuses, a moderate bndget, 
and many of oor American commnnities conld es- 
tablish a local agency for the protection of the 
immigrant. They conld learn a method and benefit 
by cooperation with such an organization aa The 
North American Civic League for Immigrants, es- 
tabliehed in 1908, for the protection, education, dis- 
tribotion, and asdmilatiou of immigrants. Its pro- 
moters felt that a society acceptable alike to Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews was needed in working 
out a solntion of the immigration problem. The 
national headquarters are in Boston, with branches 
in other cities. The report of the New York and 
New Jersey Committee covers a wide range of ser- 
vice rendered in connection with industrial ez> 
ploitation, canneries, quarries, mining camps, eda- 
cation, legal aid, and legislation. The league aims 
wherever possible to stir to action local forces and 
to coordinate their efforts for things urgently 
needed to be done. 

The I>iagnoais. A survey made in Brooklyn of 
an Italian district in Flatbush discovered a colony 
of 2,500 Italians in four city blocks living in most 
abject conditions. There were no streets regularly 
laid out. On rainy days the roads were mud pud- 
dles to the very doors of the hooses. In order to 
cross from one side to the other the people filled 
in ashes for a pathway. There was no garbage col- 
lecting system. Qoats and pigs lived in. the same 
rooms with the families. There was no running 
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water in a ooniber of the houses. Water was ob- 
taiued from a street pomp. There were no recrea- 
tioiial facilities. The only educational agency was 
a public school. As a word of further illumination, 
this distressing community was on the very edge 
of a well-to-do residential section of Brooklyn. 

The B«ne^. The secretary of the Civic League 
held a conference with the Catholic priest of the 
district and the principal of the public school. It 
was decided to concentrate in an attempt to bring 
about the following: 

a. A garbage collecting system. ., 

h. The grading and paving of the streets, or at\ 
least hardening them. r 

«. A municipal water supply. 

d. A municipal playground. 

e. A domestic educator to work in connection with 

the school. 

The deputy street commissioner was seen regard- 
ing garbage collection. A conference was held 
with the boroQgh president about the street situ- 
ation in this district. Arrangements were made 
with the city department of public works for 
proper sewerage connection. The grounds of the 
Commercial High School near by were secured for 
a playground in July and August. The principal 
was interested and volunteered to raise $750 for 
supervision and equipment. The local branch of 
the new Women's Municipal League made a pledge 
assuring the employment of the domestic educator. 
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So, a good and efficient piece of constrnetiTe as w«ll 
as protective work, not alone for the Italian colony 
bat the whole city life, was set on foot becaose 
some one got busy. Similar conditions in himdreda 
of oar amaUer towns and citiea could be handled 
in the same way if a small group of men and 
women would only determine to stop discussing the 
immigration problem and att&ck it. 

2. Educaiion: (1) For the ChUdrgn 

Our Hopo. fSow often in discussing immigration 
you have heard it said, "After all, our hope is in 
the children." In our ordinary way of thinking 
N the child and the home belong together. Bnt 
the immigrant's home is in a perilous position. 
Parental authority is gone . when his child with 
ready facility has learned English, serves as in- 
terpreter for the handicapped parent, and in a 
sense of superiority condescends to think of the 
foreign-born father as "an old dago." The street 
for 8 playground, the congestion of the tenement, 
the squalid surroundings of many of our indus- 
trial communities, the employment of children in 
home-work, canneries, and mills, are decidedly 
against the immigrant's child; and in this situation 
we turn to the public school as our biggest and beat 
assimilative agency. Wonderful are these great 
schools in the heart of the Ghettos, in the Little 
Italys! Clear across the country, in the Prescott 
School la Oakland, California, seventeen out of 
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every hundred children vere fooud to have been 
born in a foreign land. Of 776 fathers, 454 were 
foreign-bom, — Portuguese, Italians, Austrians, 
Hungarians. Twenty-foor nations had contributed 
to the new democracy of this great school. The 
place the school takes as an agency of assimilation 
may be understood when it is reckoned that, of the 
16,000,000 personfl attending school in 1910, a little 
more than one fourth were of foreign or mixed 
parentage.' 

The School or the Ohild a Mitflt? Jane Addams 
has said, "The only service America is universally 
eager to render to the immigrant and his children, 
and moreover the only one it is thoroughly 
equipped to offer, is free education." And yet 
there is much searching of heart to-day to discover 
whether our idolized public schools are really doing 
the work the new and changed conditions call for. 
Are they preparing the children of our immigrant 
and indnatrial communities for careers they may 
be expected to flllt Do they enlist the interest of the 

* The Onsos of 1010 reported 6,671,000 persons of foreign 
or mixed parentage between the ages of 6 and SO, the limits of 
BChoo] ago. Of this number 61.7 per cent, irere attending 
school, comparing most farorably with tho 66.9 per cent, from 
among the 16,000,000 of native parentage. Of all native white 
cfaUd^n 6 to 14 fears of age, the maximum of attendance was 
among the children of foreign or mixed parentage 83 per cent., 
exeeeding the proportion among the children of native or 
American parentage, which was S3. 5 per cent. Of the foreign- 
bom whito children, real little immigrants, C to 14 years of 
age, SOO,DOO, or 62.3 per cent., were in Behool-~a record nearly 
as good as Uiat of the American white ohildren bom of AJner- 
lean parents, 83.S per cent. Bulletin of the censui, "Scbofll 
Attendanea and Illiteracy." 
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ehildreot We maj expect onr schools to incltide: 

a. the elemoits of general cnltnre, the proverbial 
three r's, and hiatOTy, language, literature, natural 
■eience, and allied aabjects; and b. vocational train- 
ing, that is, training for specific social serriee. 
In Fayette Counter, PennaylTania, in the heart of 
the coke region, vhere over one half of the poinila- 
tiOQ is foreign-bom or of foreign parentage, there 
are between five and six hundred public schools 
(1912). In these sehoola in this great industrial 
community there was no trace of industrial or voca- 
tional training. The average salary of the teachers 
was about $345 for the seven and a half months of 
the school year, a good deal less than the average 
annual wage of a miner or a coke worker. A 
searching study of the New York City school sys- 
tem by a group of experts headed by Professor 
Hanns of Harvard reported: "The provision for 
industrial education is so meager as to be almost 
negligible; neither industrial nor commercial edu- 
cation is so maintained as to secure the necessary 
effective cooperation of industry and commerce, 
and cooperative and continuation schools are 
wholly absent." This city has a foreign-horn pop- 
ulation of nearly two millions. 

What's the Hatter? Of 500 children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 112 told a factory 
inspector in Chicago that they would rather work 
in a factory than go to school. Here are some of 
the illuminating reasons given: "Because you get 
paid for what you do in a factory." "Because it's 
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easier to vork in a factory than 'tis to learn in 
BChool." "You never understands what they tells 
yon in school, and yon can learn right off to do 
thin^ in a factory." "They ain't always pickin' 
on you beeanse yon don't know things in a fac- ^i • 
tory." "The bosa he never hits yer, er slaps yer — '^-- 
face, er pulls yer ears, er makes you stay in at 
recess.'* "It's so hard to learn." "You can go to 
the nickel show." "Tou don't have to work bo 
hard at night when yon get home." "School ain't 
no good. The Holy Fattier be can send ye to hell, 
and the boss he can take away yer job er raise yer 
pay. The teacher she can't do nothing." In all 
that has been said on the subject of child labor 
there is one voice that has not been sufficiently 
heard; this is the voice of those most vitally con< 
cerned — the (^dren. 

What the (ttiildren Need. Out of long, intimate, 
and sympathetic study the factory inspector men- 
tioned says: ""What the working children need is 
what all children need, but these especially — love 
from some one who has the time and intelligence 
to love ; work from some one who knows what kind 
of work will be most possible and useful to them ; 
but, above all, play, music, stories, pictures, and 
the personality of a teacher who is joyful, tender, 
intelligent. Discomfort, anxiety, and privation 
make their faces old at ten years. They stand, 
little shabby creatures, between the mockery of 
what our civilization has made of their homes and 
the wreckage that machinery and speeded-up in- 
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dnstry will make of their livea. Meantime, there 
18 our school. Would it not be possible to adapt 
this child of foreign peasants less to edacation, and 
adapt more edncation to the child t"* 

The Paroohlal SohooL While recogniztDg the 
wisdom of a purpose that makes religion an inte- 
gral part of a child 's education for life, no patriotic 
American can view with equanimity the parochial 
school as ordinarily conducted in this country 
among the foreign communities. Illustratiou is 
afforded by a sorvey of the Polish community of 
Buffalo. At the time, the number of children in 
the nine Polish schools was approximately 6,500 
and the number of Polish children in the public 
schools 4,500. But comparatively few attended the 
public schools from beginning to end. Most leave 
at about the age of ten, remain in the parochial 
school until confirmation at thirteen and then re- 
turn to public school, where, as a rule, they stay 
only long enough to secure working papers. While 
some of the schools were found to be better than 
others, it could not be said that any of them 
throughout were close to the standard of the pablic 
schools. One flagrant evil was overcrowding, the 
average number to a room being 66, and rooms 
were found containing 107, 105, 99, and 87 children. 
Handioapped. Many of the teachers were found 
not properly equipped for their work, especially in 
their inability to use the English language. The 
instruction in English was meager in the first three 
'Helen M. Todd, JfcCTiire'*, April, 1913. 
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grades. The fact tliat few Poliab familiea speak 
English at home makes the need of early and 
proper instrnction of the children all the more im- 
portant. The transition from the parochial schools 
to the pahlic school was very loose. The public 
schools are handicapped by the Polish children's 
poor English, and by the fact that as the children 
come from the parochial schools it is impossible 
to put those of a given age in the usual grade for 
that age. A great majority of the Polish children 
are at least two years behind children in other sec- 
tions of Buffalo. Much of the work with them hag 
been done by means of ungraded classes. As 
stated, most leave the public schools as soon as 
they can after reaching the age of fourteen. So 
the majority of the Polish children grow up with- 
out the advantage of a good common education, 
and without being able to use English easily and 
are accordingly handicapped in many directions.^ 

2. Educatum: (2) For the AdvU Immigrant 

The Founder of Vba Camp Schools. It remained 
for a woman, the founder of the Society for Italian 
immigrants. Miss Sarah Wood Moore, to lead the 
way into a wide field of patriotic service in the 
establishment of the first labor camp school at As- 
pinwall, Pennsylvania, in 1905. She died among 
the Italian immigrant workers on the line of the 

r Thonsand Polea," Svrvey, June 4, 
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New York aqaednct at Valhalla, in the spring of 
1911, in the sixty-fifth year of her age. A life like 
that is refreshing and inTigorating. It was said 
of her that, when everybody was talkii^ about the 
" assimilation of the immigrant," she went where 
he was, shared with him the loneliness of the labor 
camp on a great construction work, and there de- 
vised and began to carry out an educational pro- 
gram which deserves to be made a feature of every ■ 
state department of education. "She had not only 
the imagination to conceive a magnificent ideal, but 
the perseverance to achieve it in minutest detail 
Her birth and culture made her responsive to all 
refinements of life, and gave her the insight of a 
truly democratic spirit which discerns beauty of 
thought and action without regard to accidental 
setting." 

At Ashokan Dam. An article written by Miss 
Moore a short time before her death not only intro- 
duces OS to the spirit of her work but is full of 
wholesome, practical suggestion in connection with 
the education of the adult immigrant.*- "Most any 
old country schoolhouse" which may chance to be 
conveniently near the camp she did not regard as 
suitable. So often, most any old place seems good 
enough for the foreigner. Schoolrooms, as at pres- 
ent arranged, she felt, are as little adapted to the 
convenience and comfort of the adult as are school 
text-books. Here again we are trying to make the 
child's wardrobe fit the man. "Whether in city or 
'•'The Teaching of Foralgneis," Survejf, Jmw i, 1910. 
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camp, school quarters for the adult shoold be of 
the Teading-room type and conversation should be 
a stated feature of the course. The ordinary reci- 
tation room open for evening classes, with its indi- 
yidnal desks screwed to the floor, admits of no 
grading, no grouping, no pantomime rehearsal of 
verbs, no impromptu socials, no flexibility or free- 
dom of program." 

A Good School Zqnipment "Onr commodious 
BChool-shanty at Asbokan Dam with its open rafters 
was, at the beginning, forty or fifty feet long by 
eighteen wide, and soon a wing was added. Under 
the high horizontal window-sashes a continuous 
blackboard surrounds the walls. The furniture 
consists of benches or chairs and removable table- 
tops eleven feet long and two and a half feet wide, 
supported on horses. A platform at one end of t^e 
room and running shelves for books over the black- 
boards are necessary. Here one teacher may take 
care of thirty or forty men in two well-defined 
grades. Each class, grouped about its long table, 
has its work planned so that it can go forward 
while the teacher is busy at the other table. Be- 
ginners, without regard to nationality, occupy the 
wing and have a special teacher. If a family camp, 
as soon as possible, facing south or east, there 
should be a sunny kindergarten extension. These 
three rooms thrown together make a fine assembly 
or social hall. ^^The workingman likes his school 
quarters in the heart of his living quarters and of 
the same homely pattern. He likes to have his 
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regular teacher, his own seat, and his own book; 
and be desires ardently what every language atn- 
dent desires, to have exact eqiuTaleuta for the 
names of such things as cannot be represented 
graphically, as time, distance, value, exchange, 
wages, debt, savings. He is equally eager to get 
hold of the English word for objects which may 
be graphically represented, not doll and kite, how> 
ever, but snbway, tunnel, hoist, steam-drill — the im- 
plements of a man." > 

3. Training for Citieenskip 

Future Oitixens. It is alien to our ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy to have large bodies of men, factors 
in OUT industrial and community Hfe, who are not 
functioning as citizens. This presents one of the 
most urgent problems associated with our recent 
immigration. Opinions will vary as to the condi- 
tions of franchise, and the presence of so many- 
illiterate laborers wholly unpractised in the meth- 
ods of free manhood suffrage makes the question 
one of bafSing difBculty, but of utmost importance. 
The idealist, however, is not daunted, and believes 
that with education and equality of opportnnity 
these immigrant workers may prove sources o£ 
strength in onr democracy even as th^ have gotten 
their sturdy shoulders under the heavy loads of 
our industries. Thus President Wilson is in- 
spired by the hope of the Democratic movement : 
"The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life does 
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not conL« from the top to the bottom ; it comes, Uke 
the natural growth of a great tree, from the soil, 
up through the trunk into the branches to the foU- 
age and the fmit. The great stmggling unknown 
masses of the men who are at the base of everTthii^ 
are the dynamic force that is lifting the levels of 
society. A nation is as great, and only as great, as 
her rank and file."^ 

How to Beoome a OitiMii— Fint Paper. All im- 
m^rants, with the exception of certain peoples 
from Asia (Chinese, Japanese, Hindns, Koreans, 
and others), may become citizens of the United 
States. A man most be of good moral character, 
believe in organized government, and have lived five 
continuous years in this country. This continuoiu 
residence does not mean that a man cannot in that 
time go back to hia native country for a visit, but 
he must not go back to live. The alien must get 
two sets of "papers" before he can become a 
citizen. The first paper, his "Declaration of Inten- 
tion," may be taken oat as soon as he arrives in 
this country. If a boy under eighteen, he can take 
out his paper when he reaches that age. This firat 
paper costs one dollar. The immigrant may apply 
to any state or United States court. Police courts, 
courts of justice of the peace, and criminal courts 
have no jurisdiction. 

Second Paper and Oltiienship, Not less than 
two years nor more than seven years after such 
Declaration of Intention, the alien may file a "Peti- 

' Woodrow Wilson, The N«v Freedom, 79. 
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tion for Naturalization." * In filing his Petition for 
Natoralization, the immigrant most be accom- 
panied by two witnesses wbo are citizens of the 
United States, who must make affidavit that tbey 
have known the applicant to be a resident in the 
United States for a period of five yean contin- 
nonsly, and of the state or judicial district in which 
the application is made for a period of at least one 
year immediately preceding the date of filing the 
application. Ninety days most then elapse before 
^e applicant can be examined. The alien then 
appears before the court with the same two wit- 
nesses, and most pass a final examination. He mnst 
speak English and satisfy the court that he is en- 
titled by law to the privileges of citizenship; the 
court examines the applicant, furthermore, as to 
our form of government, federal, state, and aity. 
The Petition costs $2, and the final order and Cer- 
tificate of Citlsenship costs $2 additional. Children 
bom in America are citizens by right, unless the 
parents are aliens here only for a time, as travelers. 
Difflcnlties. If the understanding of this brief 
statement has been somewhat difficult, how much 
more to the immigrant It appears that an immi- 
grant who has resided continuously in this coon- 
try for five years may take and complete the neces- 
sary steps to attain citizenship in a little more than 
two years. The last two appearances, however, 
when it ia necessary on each occasion to be accom- 

*A Deeloratioii of Intention, or first paper, taken ont prt- 
Tioiulj to September 27, 1908, u good nntil used. 
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panied by two witneweg who have known the ap- 
plicant for five years, sorroond the whole pro- 
oedore with difficolty which the honest and well- 
intentioned immigrant in frequently embarrassed to 
overcome. English-speaking immigrants find it 
difficult to nnderetand oar form of government, bnt 
the difficulties of the foreign-speaking are many- 
fold more. In a recent four years over 30,000 ap- 
plicants for naturalization have been denied, the 
greater number for failure to prosecute their appli- 
cation and to furnish competent witnesses* 

buutioiL With such a great company of able- 
bodied immigrants, partners in our industry, it is 
nothing short of amazing that neither federal nor 
state governments have made any adequate pro- 
vision for the education of these alien workers in 
English or in Civics. Nor is the effort on the part 
of local societies in any way commensurate with 
the seriousness of the situation. Many churches 
which feel "the pressure of this new and alien life 
about them through inaction miss a great oppor* 
tnnity, not only for civic service bnt for distinctive 
religious service, as well. Among private agencies 
th<e Young Men's Christian Association has been 
foremost in promoting classes in English and 
Civics for foreigners. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Peter Roberts a literature has been created and an 



'In IfilO the foreign-bora white m&lea of Totiog age In th» 
United StiAet were 0,646,000, of this number over 3,000,000, 
or 46.6 per cent., were nBturaliied. In ID12 abont 70,000 
petitiona for n&tnralizatioii were granted. 
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active policy promoted. While classei are held in 
the Aasociatioii baildingB, the majority of the 
classes are oondacted in the foreign colonies. 
Atxtnt 17,000 immigrantB vere organized in these 
classes in a year. Civics for Coming Americans, a 
little manoal prepared by Dr, Roberts, will famish 
material for a moat helpfnl work with a group 
of yoTing foreigners. The Council of Women for 
H(»ne Missions, through its committee on Home 
Mission interests for immigrants, is promoting the 
teaching of English to foreigners. A method and 
text-book by Mrs. L. C. Barnes, Early Stories, and 
Songs for New Students of English, has been used 
in connection with this work. These early stories 
are taken from the Old Testament and later stories 
are drawn from the life and words of Jesus. 

Lincoln Civic Club. One of the author's happiest 
experiences with a group of our new Americans 
was in the organization of the Lincoln Civic Club, 
to which a night a week was devoted throughout a 
season. The club was begun with a membership of 
twenty Italians, brought together by the pastor of 
an Italian church. The meetings were at the time 
held in a rented store. A number of the men spoke 
or Tinderstood English sufficiently well to partici- 
pate in the civic atudies. These members were in 
turn called upon to translate the talks to their 
more backward comrades. But the biggest asset of 
the club was the prevalence of a kindly feeling and 
a desire on both sides to better understand each 
Other and to be friends. Dramatic and social eve- 
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nings, the celebration of American and Italian na- 
tional holidays, all helped along. The blank forma 
for the first paper, or "Declaration of Intention/' 
yrere secored from the conrt, and the posseesion of 
these ^t once gare the club a prestige in the col- 
ony. The leasons in civics were elementary and 
began with the immediate experiences and needs 
of the Italians. One night the walls were decorated 
by the various signs employed by the Board of 
Health, "Diphtheria," "Scarlet Fever," "Do not 
spit on the pavement, '-^ and lessons were learned 
not only about this department of the city govern- 
ment, bat in cooperation and in cleanliness. An 
English class was conducted in connection with the 
cinb two other evenings in the week. 

What Are We Going to Do About It? Hard- 
working, hoping hnman life all about ns, immigrant 
aliens ; handicapped by ignorance of our language, 
the customs of our country, and its common laws; 
preyed upon by the unprincipled, exploited on 
every hand; many falling by the wayside, worn 
oat, discouraged; others uncomplaining, doggedly 
working away, and arriving. Neighbors to these 
new workers are native Americana, proud of onr 
country, lustily singing the national anthem, "My 
country 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty"; eher- 
ishing the ideals of justice, freedom, equality of 
opportunity. Among ns are Christians, friends of 
Jesus Christ; followers of him whose passionate 
purpose was a ministry to the lowly, to the people 
on the margin, on the fringe of society; whoae 
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itaudard of judgment dealt with sneh matten as 
mrriee to the nek, the hnngr;', the prisoner, and 
the stranger. Thus, in the providence of Ood, hn- 
man need and Christian opportiinit7 have met in 
America. What are we going to do about ht 
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(.Dd noble rellgloD, ■ vital up ot ChrlBtUn lite, ■ fonntain of 
iDjatlC DpUft Biid heroic devotloD Derer to be fonotteD bj thoae 
■onli wbldi b&ve been reaewed and Invigorated by It. Br this 
Idet7 they were born ■new Into the blj[her Ideal life of doty 
and loTe. Bat tbere la alio an abiolnte BOverDment, a blerarchr 
wblch oppteaaes tbe coii>dene& wblch la tbe e&eiar of all tree 
and aponUDeoaa Inaplratian, fetterlag tbe tbonsbt In ontwom 
dogmaa and the moral lite la paerlle ezerdsea ot devotlan. It li 
a mlatake to bellere that the vigor ot the flrat ot theae elementa 
depeoda npon tbe stabllltj of the aecoud. — A^nguttt BabaHer. 

We here in the Cnlted Btatea are deep iti experiments. Our 
common adiool avatem la makinc for oa a nation of thinkers, 
and tbe element of democracr Involved creates oa Into independent 
and ■eU-aatlsfled thinkers, and ratber bigoted onea, each vritb 
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ethics, politica, and ooUtlail economj. Wbat remits 
■t would IM expected to resnl^ a condition In wbleb 
or leSB serlooalj pitted agaloat bis n^hbor. It 

. aril; a atate ot anamiable boatUltr. We all love 

otber Id a *«t, but we keep oar frontier marked and the 
a down. Snch a relation precmdea th« poaslMllt; ot qaletadt 
t is tbe Deceaaary outcome ot tbe conditlaDB whlcb ulat and 
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DDdonbtedly make fot progress.— Cfwrlei B. f orfchwit 
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RELIGIOUS BACKGROUNDS 

OhrlitmtB in Oraocntr. With the ringiiiEf of the 
elear-toned altar bell the throng of worBhipers knelt 
with bowed heads on the stone floor of the beaati- 
fnl cathedral of Cracow, the ancient capital of 
Poland. Every space was filled with the pietnr- 
esqne Polish peasants, immacolate officers, students, 
artisans, beggars, together with royalty, since 
"before Him every knee shall bow." The soft 
brown, gold, and wine-colored tones of the lofty 
brick-work, the taassive pillars, the tracery of 
jeweled light that stole into the choir from the 
ezqaiaite windows, the wealth of imagery, form, 
and magnificence of appointment combined with the 
Christmas worship of this Slavic mnltitude. So far 
as man's eye could see and his mind judge, the 
adoration and worship of God lacked nothing. 
From the high altar came the chanting of the 
priest. For s moment all was silent, when, through 
the cathedral there swept the ringing music of a 
thonsand throats as the ancient Koleda spoke to 
the Father of the Christ-child's birth. 

Another Setting'. The fonrth anniversary of a 
Protestant Italian church was being observed in & 
great, congested city community. There was a 
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■mall room, almost imponible of TentQatiim, a typi- 
cal minioii in a atore. Bat the Italians had done 
their beat to make it worthy. The walls bad been 
papered in green. An old pnlpit and an old altar 
rail had been placed on a low platform. Back of 
the pulpit on the wall there was a cross cat oat of 
white paper, and above the cross in white paper 
letters a text, "Dio e amore," "God is love." The 
mission was crowded, chiefly with workingmen, bnt 
women were there with shawls over their heads 
and babies in their arms. They listened intently 
to dietiognished speakers, among whom was the 
President of the Watdensian Chnrch of Italy. "When 
the exercises were over, the pastor expressed his 
gratitude that so many American friends had come, 
and, having cangbt the American spirit, he said: 
"We would like to give yon some refreshmenta." 
Then, with hesitancy, as he stretched his hand 
toward his humble parishioners, "But my people 
would not understand how you could eat ice-cream 
in a place where they come to worship God." 

New Spirei on the Horizon. So it happens, 
whether in the cathedrals or ctiapels of the old 
world, or in the primitive and pitiful surronndings 
of the Protestant mission among the city tenements, 
we are confronted by another side of the immi- 
grant 's life ; we are reminded that he comes to this 
country with a religion. In substantial ways the 
religious life of the immigrant is expressing itself 
in oar new communities. In one mining town in 
Pennsylvania, there are a Slovak Boman Catholic 
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and Slovak Imtheran ohaToh, Lithuanian and Foliah 
Catholic clmrches, a Greek Catholic and a Greek 
Orthodox church. From a hilltop in the coke re- 
gion, by the little old-fashioned, square, red brick 
Cumberland Presbyterian church, one may look 
down on the great frame Slavonic Catholic church, 
and against the sky count the six bulbous Byzan- 
tine domes of the big Greek Catholic church, while 
a short distance down the road in the midst of the 
cornfields is a splendid, dignified, and handsomely 
wrought Polish Catholic church. Thus is the old 
order invaded by the forces of the new religions. 

Religion of Qie Slavs. In and about Austria- 
Hnngary and in Kussia we have made the acquaint- 
ance of eight or more big groups of Slavic people. 
In the west, facing toward Borne, are the Bohemi- 
ans, Poles, Slovenes, and Croatians. This western 
gronp, as a whole, are Boman Catholics. To the 
east, facing toward St. Petersburg and Constant!- 
nople, are the Bnssians, Bulgarians, and Servians; 
this group, as e whole, are Greek Orthodox. The 
Servo-Croatiane, while practieally of the same blood 
and language, are thus divided by the sharp line 
of religion. In a curious intermediate position the 
Ruthenians, or Little Bussians, of Galicia, are Greek 
Catholics. The Slovaks alone have any large 
Protestant constituency, abont one fourth being 
Lutherans. Among the Bohemians and Moravians 
the Protestant affiliation is about two per cent.^ 
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1. The Soman Catholic Countries 

Roman Catholiciam is anpreine in Aus- 
tria, with its 25,000,000 of popalation, though this 
includes nearlj 4,000,000 people whose religiona 
affiliation is with the Greek Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox chorches. Few realize how actual the 
Roman supremacy is in AoBtria. Dr. Clark saTs: 
"More than any other nation in Europe, with the 
exception of Rosma, the Hapsborg family has been 
able to maintain a oonserratlTe and reactionary 
attitude. Every concesaion to the spirit of modem 
progress has been grudgingly made ; every recogni- 
tion of the racial integrity of the provinces has 
been wrung from the monarch by fear of worse 
things that might happen if he did not grant a 
measure of autonomy. The Reformation was an 
abomination to the Hapsburg of old, and no less 
an abomination to the venerable ruler who occupies 
the throne to-day. The Jesuits were supreme for 
centuries in Austrian politics and social life and 
their influence is still felt in every reastionary 
edict."* 

Trom a Point of Vanttg». From the heart of 
Catholic Austria a careful observer, after months of 

69,000,000, or 71 per cent., an Oreek Ortliodox, 31,000,000, or 
25 per cent, are Roman CatholicB, 4,000,000, or 3 per cent, 
are Greek CathoUes, ani 1,500,000, or L2 per oent., are Prot- 
ert&nti. In five yesTg, to 1912, the BlSTia immi^ruita mun- 
bered nearly a million. In a rough approximstion, 680,000 
mar be let down as Bonton Catholica, 1SO,000 Qreek OrUuKlo^ 
and S0,000 Greek Catholics. 
'FraneiB E. Clark, 014 Bomet of JTe» Amerietm*, 9. 
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reBid«nce, recently wrote the author : "I came over 
here pretty tolerant of Roman Catholicism and 
rather indhied to believe that the FroteBtant pastors 
in America, especially those who worked among the 
foreigners, were inclined greatly to exaggerate the 
evils of the Roman Catholic Church. I am receding 
from that position. I am beginning to think they 
are justified after all. One has to make a pretty 
thorough study of European history, and then look 
at the results which have flowed from the part 
played by the Roman Catholics in order to appre- 
ciate the point of view of the Protestant foreign 
pastor on this subject. Nowhere was the cooater- 
Reformation more completely carried out than in 
Austria, more especially in Bohemia, the land of 
John Has, and the eGEect is plain to be seen." 

A Benaisaance 'Vnthont Religion, "All the best 
men of Bohemia, those who had the strength of 
their convictions and would not recant, were either 
killed or driven out of the country, and it was from 
a body of recanters that the present Bohemian na- 
tion has sprung. Bohemia would be immensely 
worse off without the Roman Church to-day; it 
has had a restraining influence upon its members; 
the little social work that is being dose by the 
churches is carried on by it ; there can be no over- 
estimate of the service rendered by certain orders 
of sisters ; in the rural districts, the Catholic Chnrch 
offers the only building where people may meet to- 
gether, and have the inspiration of beautiful things 
and fine music. And yet, in this last century, while 
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ve may Bee a perfectly amazing renaisauiee of Bo- 
hemian language, art, and commercial and political 
life, the moral side of the people has not given any 
real evidence of being touched or reawabened. The 
Koman Catholic Church has killed it. I believe 
there will be a great resurrection of the moral and 
Hpiritoal life of Bohemia, — ^the signs of it are be- 
ginning to appear, — ^but the fact remains that now 
and for years past it has been dead, and the Church 
that killed it has kept a very careful watch over 
the grave to see that no one stole the body." 

Anticlerloalltm. Outside the Church in Aostria 
there is an increasing body in revolt. While keep- 
ing themselves enrolled, perhaps twenty per cent. 
of the population are distinct and antagonistic op- 
ponents of the Church. The peasants when on the 
land are chiefly Roman Catholics, firm ones, but as 
soon as they are touched by industrial conditions 
they tend increasingly to swing away from the 
church. It is important to understand the point of 
view of these people, whom we meet so frequently 
in this country. First and foremost they are anti- 
clerical. It 18 not, however, simply a revolt against 
the priestcraft, but against abBolntistio authority 
in the state. : "Chnrch," "Christianity," "Chris- 
tian," have always a political connotation. Conse- 
quently the movement takes the form of a political 
movement, and finds its most active expression in 
the Social-Democratic party. A leading Socialist 
said: "We are through with the Church. But we 
. recognize that we must have a religious basis to our 
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platform, if the nation is to pro^esa. We are 
looking for a new form of religion, which shall he 
free from clericalism and yet give na the strong and 
sure f onndation that we need for the social advance 
of oar nation." 

A Student's Oonfenion. A young Sla-vie stu- 
dent, a nominal Catholic, who was completing his 
last year in law at the muversity in Fragae, said 
in intimate conrersation with a yoong American 
friend: "I cannot say that I do not believe any- 
thing, nor can I say that I believe anything. 'Wben. 
I was in the gymnasium I read and thought a great 
deal about religious matters, and one never knows 
which one to choose, which one is right. Now I 
guide my conduct according to my conscience only. 
My ideal is to work hard, to earn money, and then, 
to devote that money to good purposes, and, in addi- 
tion to that, not to do what my conscience tella 
me is wrong. I do not know whether there is a God 
or not. I recognize die beanty of the character of 
Jeaus, but it is too high an ideal to be practical. 
Eighty per cent, of the students here look at these- 
things abont as I do, rather accepting the point ot 
view of Nietzsche." 

Svperstition Among the Slovenes. The majority 
of the Slovenes in the south of Austria are unedu-^ 
cated and extremely poor. It is a fertile soil for 
superstition. It is commonly supposed that a priest, 
can kiU a man by reading the mass against him.. 
The magic appeal of the Catholic system, its ma~ 
terial wealth and numbers, its £oe and impreBsive> 
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equipment, is altogether Teasonable. Faith in the 
djdng JesoH as a apiritnal and saving necessity 
doei not grip the mind of the Slovene peasant so 
much as the visible imagery and mystic power of 
high mass with all its strikii^ associations of dress, 
music, form, and sacrament. As indicating the com- 
plete away which the Catholic Chnrch has in this 
sonthem province, the only Protestant work that 
deals with the Slovenes, numbering a million and a 
half, is carried on by a Bohemian missionary and a 
colporteur. He estimates that there are about three 
hundred Protestants only among this people, whom 
we know in this country as "Greiners." The col- 
porteur, incidentally, has spent forty-nine days of 
the year in jail for selling Bibles without a license, 
which it is almost impossible to get. 

Again the Keootlon. But even in this solidarity 
of Catholicism in the south of Austria there is an 
extreme though limited reaction. As the Bohemian 
evangelist reported to the British Bible Society: 
*.'In recent times there has been growing here a 
liberal, anti-Catholic movement, which nnforta- 
nately is tending more and more toward hatred 
against any and all religions." Among the edu- 
cated classes in Croatia, adjoining on the south, 
there is a strong reaction against Catholic theology. 
One young banker declared that most educated 
Croatians are out of sympathy with the whole theo- 
retical groundwork of the Catholic system. These 
men do not break with the Church; they simply 
ignore it, and consider it an institution of the past, 
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ojktgrowa and soon to be discarded in the natural 
flToIntion of all infititntions, sacred and secular. 

Ths OaQiolio Poles. In Cracow, tlie capital of 
ancient Poland, one may see highly prized histori- 
cal paintings. They are full of lofty tradition. By 
the side of the splendid patriot Eoscinsko, beloved 
by all freedom-loTing peoples, stands the priest; be- 
side the proud Polish eagle wave innumerable 
church banners, carried over bloody fields from 
tiny chapels and great cathedrals. The Poles have 
a strong racial and national consciousness. They 
are proud of their nationality and everything dis- 
tinctively Polish. The Poles cannot distinguish be- 
tween nationality and religion. So it seems to them 
impossible to change their religion ; more than that, 
it is treasonable. To cease to be a Roman Catholic 
means to cease to be a Pole. This identification in 
the Polish mind of religion and nationality is due 
to several causes. The dominant form of religion 
throughout the entire course of Polish national 
history has been Roman Catholicism. The greatest 
and worst political enemies of the Poles have been 
nations of different religious faith, Greek Orthodox 
Russia or Protestant Germany. Curiously enough, 
the political power nnder which the Poles are en- 
joying the largest measure of freedom in the de- 
velopment of their national culture is Roman Cath- 
olic Austria. Throughout all their struggles, calam- 
ities, and sufferings the Roman Church has stood 
by the Poles, championed their cause, though not 
always unselfishly, and kept the fire of religioiu 
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loysltr and national conaciomoieM bnminif. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, ttiat the Polei 
are nnable to distiagnigh between religion and na- 
tionality, and do not feel drawn toward Proteatant- 
inn any more than toward Russian Orthodoxy.* 

Failnrtt. With all ite dominance, the Catholic 
Church in Anatria ia failinff to grasp the significance 
of the modem world movement, — tii.e growing 
democracy among the lower classes. It refnaes at- 
tention to the ominous unrest of thousands of dis- 
contented artisans and peasants who have been 
exploited for eenturies. It admittedly has uo social 
message, no social program, no social hope. Its 
power stands with the maintenance of the rtatos 
quo. Salvation is primarily for the fotnre; the 
Church meets with niggardly hand the pitifnl pov- 
erty, ignorance, and wretchedness of the peasant 
Said a retnmed Polish emigrant to America: 
"What! change the present system of class priv- 
ilege t The Church will never do that. She wants 
to perpetuate present conditions, for they are most 
profitable to her. She favors the class distinctions. 
Look at the poverty and ignorance around yon. 
But I do not dare to say anything." 

Christmas at St. Anne's. On Christmas day the 
great St. Anne's Church at Cracow in Austrian 
Poland was crowded to the doors. The few pews 
had long been Slled. A lady in fine fors approached 
a front pew between two pillars. Elbowing her 

*Se« Paul Fox, "Onr Minirtry to the Polei," (Pmb- 
bftetiaa Boud of Home UlnioiiB, 1912.) 
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wa7 to a 'weary, ill-elad peasant woman seated 
there, she touched her on the shoulder and 
motioned her to the floor. The humble worshiper 
slipped down and knelt on the paTement, while the 
pious creature of for, fortune, and privilege com- 
placently seated herself to address her prayers to 
God. Have we a genuinely sincere message of 
democracy in our land for those who flee the burden 
of such human insolence and blindness to the es- 
sence of the religion they professf 

Catholic Italy. It was a bad day for the papal 
power when the Italian troops marched into Borne 
on that 20th of September, 1870. Whereupon, the 
makers of modem Italy were confronted with one 
of the gravest problems they had to meet — ^the hos- 
tility of the Boman Church to an Italian monarchy 
with its capital in the ancient city of the popes. 
The unification of Italy ; the expulsion of the foreign- 
Catholic princes reigning over Italian states; the 
transformation of Rome iato the capital of the new 
kingdom; and the suppression of the temporal 
power of the papacy, — all these things represented 
blows dealt not at tiie spiritual, but at the political 
constitution of the Boman Church. The counter- 
attacks of the Yatiean in the early years produced 
an anticlerical spirit, which was political also in 
its animus. On the strictly religious side, it may 
be said that the general attitude of mind in Ita^ 
to-day is one of indifference, and among the upper 
classes a growing skepticism. 

Modemiam. Modernism, a name said to have been 
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iOTented by the Jesuit fathen of Borne, and nov 
lued by the hierarchy to distingiiish and condemn 
everybody and everything that is not in perfect 
agreement with the ideals and pnnKMes of the Vati- 
can, is a force to be reckoned with. "In reality," 
Professor Lnzzi writes, "moderaiflm is a cry of re- 
bellion, not against religion, bat against the tyranny 
of the curia; it is an aspiration to a reform within 
the Chnreh of Borne; a longing for s purer form 
of religion, for a retnm to the primitive simpUeity 
of faith; for a wider, higher interpretation of 
Christianity more compatible with modem con- 
science."' Such a movement may seem remote 
from the peasant Italian immigrant, and yet snch 
a reformation most lead directly to the religions 
leaders of the common folk. And what this means 
in Italy is bronght ont in high relief by this farther 
observation of Professor Lii2zi: "The pore, noble- 
minded clergy who conscientioosly keep their vowa 
are the exception; they give themselves heart and 
sool to works of charity, literature, and science ; but 
all know by now that in Latin countries the larger 
part of the clergy live immorally and thus form one 
of the m(M dangerous centers of moral inieetioa in 
society." * 

With High Imprimatur. The need of a reforma- 
tion touches not only the character of the leaders 
of the people, but practises which seem unthinkable 

■ ProfeMOT CHoTaimi Lozid, The Struggle for ChrUtian Tntk 
in Italy, 290. 
•D^., 309. 
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in this day of enligrhtenment, were they not so wrfl 
accredited. Aa recently as X911, two popular leaf- 
lets were widely circtdated in Genoa where cholera 
was raging. The one was entitled, "A Prayer to St. 
Martha for Deliverance from Cholera." It said: 
"I am Martha, Christ's hoHtess. Whoever confides 
in me will he preaerred from the epidemic. The 
power to impart this grace I have received from 
Christ, the Lord." Then followed several other, 
prayers, and at the end was the instmction : "To 
be carried on one's person." The leaflet coat five 
centimes. The other bore the inscription: "Wonder- 
ful EfiFect of the Water of St. Ignatins. It is simple, 
natural water, called by that name because it has 
been blessed with one of the relics of the Saint." 
One conld scarcely witness a sadder and more 
miserable spectacle than that offered by the bigoted 
women and by people of all ranks of society making 
their way to the chnrch with bottles and flasks to 
be filled with the precious liquid, after they had 
offered their voluntary contribation to the Jesuit 
on duty. The liquid was simply water from a 
common source in which a bone of the saint had 
been immersed ! The two leaflets bore the imprima- 
tur of ecclesiastical authority; which means that 
the Church authorities had seen the leaflets, read 
and approved them, and bad authorized their dis- 
tribution. 

Feasant Skeptiolsm. In an interesting study of 
the Italian i>easant, Richard Bagot, an English au- 
thor who resides in Italy, flnds the peasant super- 
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ititiotu, u Is popularly averred, but only op to 
the point where his saperstition does not olash. with 
bis intereatB. Side by side with his saperatition, 
be discoyers the Italian peasant has a vein of the 
most pTofonnd akepticism. "The peasant supports 
hia parish church, its miracnlons Madonna, and 
its window dressings generally, chiefly because he 
well knows that by doing tbja he is supporting the 
local reputation and the financial interests of hia 
eommunity, and therefore his own interests — while 
the edncated Italian passirely supports the Church 
as a great national institution, because he is well 
aware that by doing so he is supporting the inter- 
est both of his nation and of his race. But both 
alike are able, thanks to their Latin mind and Latin 
temperament, to combine skeptieiam with conform- 
ity, and to leave all responsibility as to the truth 
of what they may hear from their priests to the 
priests themselves, without troubling their heads 
further about the matter." ^ 

2. The Orthodox Cmmtriea 

The Orthodox Ohuridt. Mention has been made 
of the big groups of Slavic peoples — Enssians, Bul- 
garians, Servians — ^who give allegiance to the 
Orthodox Church, and are Hoorcea of immigration 
which have merely been tapped. "With Iheee may be 
considered the Greeks, who contributed 150,000 
immigrants in a recent five years. A careful dio- 

■irndtard Bagot, The IMiani of loSa/n, Ml. 
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tinetion must be made between the Ortiiodox 
Chtirch and the Greek Catholio Church; and this 
is by no means a matter of light concern to those 
who purpose sympathetically to enter into the reli- 
gions experience of the eastern immigraDts in this 
conntry. The Russian Chnroh takes the titles 
"Orthodox," "Orthodox Greek Bossian," "Ortho- 
dox Eastern," bnt it never calls itself officially 
"Greek Catholic^ There are three types of the 
Greek Orthodox Church abroad; the Russian, which 
recognizes the nominal headship of the Czar of 
Biissia and has three Metropoles; the Servian, 
which has a Patriarch of its own; and the Greek, 
with usages and ceremonies similar to those of the 
Servians and Russians, while recognizing the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. The Bulgarians are like 
tiie Servians in religions usages, but in the matter 
of Patriarchs get along without any. 

An Andent Heritife. The Orthodox Church has 
a more authentic and unbroken history than the 
Roman Catholic Church. It was well established 
in the Levant at the time of the Council of Kiciea, 
in 325. After the death of Constantine, Constanti- 
nople became the head of the Christian Church and 
for six centuries successfully resisted the attacks of 
the Mohammedans. During this period the separa- 
tion of the Eastern and Western Churchea took 
place. The Roman Church laid claim to direct 
apostolic succession from St. Peter. The power of 
Rome grew with the destruction of the leading 
Eastern churches by the Saracens. It altered the 
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Nicene Cre«d and forbade tlie priests to marry. 
The final separation of the Roman and Eastern 
Churches took place in 1054. The later survival of 
Uie Eastern Church was due to its adoption hy 
Russia. This fragment of Church history may seem 
an obtrusion here, but it takes on a singular interest 
when in a mining town in America the tall spire 
of the Catholic Church with a Roman cross is 
flanked by an Orthodox Church surmounted wiUi 
its Byzantine dome and the three-armed cross of 
Russia. The immigrant ia bringing into new juxta- 
position Churches long since separated. And who 
shall say what the expression of his religions life 
in this freer en-^onment may lead tol 

An Attenuated Faith. One of the chief points 
of difference between the Eastern and the Western 
Church was the matter of images. The Greek 
branch maintained that the worship of statues or 
images was idolatry, so they substituted pictures 
for the images, and pictures (icons) stiU hold a very 
important place in the worship of the Orthodox 
Church. The pictures are often executed in silver, 
in high relief, but the faces and hands are made 
flat, which keeps them from being images. Mr. 
Fairchild describes the Orthodox Church as he 
found it in Greece. The Bervices are read in the 
ancient language, and in an indistinct, singsoi^ 
tone, so the people get absolutely no meaning out 
of the reading. The priests discourage and prevent, 
as far as possible, the circulation and reading of 
the Scriptures, and as a result the great mass of 
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the common people among the Greeks are ex- 
tremely ignorant of the real troths of the Christian 
goflpel. "When the form of religion has been ob- 
served, a man is free to go ont and do much as 
he pleases, — to lie, cheat, and oppress to his heart's 
content. The character of the priesthood Taries 
with that of the indiTidnal priest ; there is but little 
to check them. Many are earnest, upright, and 
sincere. Some are lazy, hypocritical, and vicious.* 

8. The Greek Catholics 
The RntliMiiaiu. There is one group which en- 
lists our interest, not only because of its numerical 
importance in eastern Europe, but because the 
Rnthenians will be largely represented in the Slavic 
immigration of the future, and iu their religions 
reactions present a onique situation in America. 
The Little BuBsians had always, like the Great 
RnssianB, been Greek Orthodox until 1595, when 
the Jesuits, after arduous attempts, succeeded in 
Ghilicia and adjacent parts of Kussia in winning 
over large numbers to the Soman fold. They ac- 
cepted allegiance to the pope at Rome on liberal 
terms. They were allowed to keep so mneh of the 
Orthodox usage that these Uniates, United Catho- 
lics, or Greek Catholics, are still separated from 
other Roman Catholics by marked differences. The 
priests marry ; the mass is said in Slavonic instead 
of in Latin ; the general altar arrangement ; the use 
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of the Eastern form of the cross with three cross 
bars, the lower one oblique; the calendar thirteen 
d&ya behind tba Boman; the commnnion in both 
kdnda ^ven to the laity — all are in strange incon- 
sistency with Catholic tradition.^ 

4. The ProiettofHti 

A Bn^ed Iflncnity. Surrounded by these mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics and adherents of the Or- 
thodox Church, in the heart of Hangary are two 
millions and a half of Protestant Magyars with a 
Protestant fealty of more than fonr hundred years. 
Jhey are stalwart Calvinists. The Magyar Protes- 
tants are largely included in the Reformed Chorch 
of Hnngary, governed by its Conrentiis, with a sab- 
sidy from the national government. Abont 300,000 
Magyars came to this country in a recent decade, 
and thousands of the Calvinists among them are en- 
golfed in our industrial ccmmimities, where they 
find no familiar nor congenial place of worship.' 
Among the many other races of Hnngary, the SIo- 
Taks to the north are about evenly divided between 

'The XTniatM or Greek Catholics among the Bathenians are 
largely confined to QaJieia and HurroanSngs, but it ia from 
this reckon the Bnthenian inuaigratiou is heaviest. The Little 
Sussiaiia (Buthenians) nnmber some 21,000,000 in. Bosna; 
4,000,000 in Austrian OaJieia; over 500,000 in Hungary, with 
a like nnmber in the United States. 

.* Of the eight and a half million Mwyais, the dominant race 
of Hungary, over half are Catholics, H is estimated that there 
are 300,000 Protestant Magyars in America. The Preaby- 
terian, Beformed, and the National Beformed Church of Hun- 
gary have abont seventy chorcfaes, largely in the eastern mill' 
ing and industrial ngiou. 
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the Boman Catholic and Lutheran Churches. The 
Ltttheram hare a conatituency, also, from among 
the German-speaking people of Hui^ary, and all 
told approximate a million and a half. The Finns 
of Russia, racial ooosins of the Magyars, are Prot- 
estants, the Lutheran faith predominating. Among 
the Bussians are Protestant Stnndists, a Baptist 
sect, with colonies in North Dakota and other points 
in the West ; and the Molokangs or Molokani, whose 
Quaker-like meetings one may attend in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Protattantiim in Anrtrift. The Protestant bodies 
of Anstria, particularly of Bohemia and Moravia, 
are of special interest in their relation to Slavio 
evangelization in this country.^ The Lutheran 
Church in Anstria is for the most part German. 
In Bohemia its ministry is largely confined to the 
Germans, with forty churches and a membership 
of 33,000. But the apparent identification of the 
Lutheran Church in Austria with the cause of 
German nationalism alienates it from a great ma- 
jority of the Austrians. The Reformed Church 
works chieSy among the Bohemians, there being 
only five or six Reformed Churches in the whole of 
Austria that work among Germans. The message 
of the preachers is evangelistic and indtvidnalistio 
everywhere. Many of the buildings are tasteful 
and worshipful; others are literally cold, and bar- 

* The Protettant eoDstitnencj of Bohemia Is dietriljnted U 
foUowi: Beformed, 120,000; Lutheran, 33,000; Congr^v 
tianaliaU, 2,000; othen, 1,000. 
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ren in their simplieity. There is very little social 
work carried on hj the Protestaot cfaorches. The 
Boy Scoot movement has reeentiy been started in 
Bohemia, with a Catholic professor as Hcoot-msster. 

Ftm Beformed Ghnreh of Bohemia. This 
Ghnrch should be of interest to every American 
became it is a work established and carried on by 
the American Board of the Congregational ChTirch. 
Forty years ago, three missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board came to Prague — Dr. Adams . Dr. Schanf- 
fler, and Dr. Clark. The first two remained only 
a few years and returned to America, Dr. Adams 
to take np the work among the Bohemians of 
Chicago, and Dr. SchanfDer to establish the training 
school in Cleveland. Under the closest sort of 
censorship and restriction by the police authori- 
ties, Dr. Clark persisted in an evangelistic work 
until there are to-day 28 congregations, 20 native 
workers, 2 American workers, and abont 2,000 mem- 
bers. The work has been almost wholly conSned to 
the poorer classes, and because of this the greater 
part of the support has come from America. Owing 
to the fact that the work is American, and that 
men other than Austrian citizens are ministers of 
the Church, the government will not recognize the 
work or afford it the protection given to the 
Reformed and Lutheran Ghnrches. 

The WaldensoB. The Struggle for Ckristian 
Truth in Italy is the stirring tiUe of a recent book 
by Prof esBor ' Giovanni Lozzi of the Waldensian 
Seminary in Florence, in which the story of the- 
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"Israel of the Alps," as the Waldenses have rightly 
been called, ib told. From the point of view of 
history, they are the oldest Protestant body in 
Christendom. This paragraph can do little more 
than direct attention to Peter Yaldo, bom abotit 
1140, who began the work which commemorates 
his name. The Waldensian Gborch has a brilliant 
roll of valiant martyrs to the canse of Christian 
truth and liberty. The handful of heroes, survivors 
of many persecutions, has now become a peopla 
numbering over 19,000 eommonicants, with 60 
churches, 200 missionary stations, and over 40,000 
adherents. There is a Faculty of Divinity, a Col- 
lege of Classical Studies recognized by the govern- 
ment, two charitable educational institutions, a 
theological review. La Rivista Cristiana, and an 
evangelistic weekly paper, La Luce (The Light).^ 

5. In the Free Air of America 
The Transition. Our rough sketching of the back- 
ground of the religious life of the immigrant 

' In 1861, the WeBleyan Methodist Choreb began to work in. 
Italy, and now has 37 churehes, 40 miniiteTs, and 2,335 com- 
mimicanta. The Anglo-Italian branch of the Baptist Mission 
nnmbers 56 churches and 063 communicants. The American- 
Italian branch of the Baptist Mission numbers 35 churches 
and 96 stations, with over 1,000 conimumcBnts. The Methodist 
Bpiscopal Chnrch began work in 1870 and has 46 churches, 45 
ministers, and 3,000 eommonicants with 2,300 in the Sunday- 
schools, two flourishing educational institutions in Bome and 
one in Venice, a theological school, and an evangelistic weeklj 
paper L'Bvangelista (Th4 Evangelist). The S^vati<m Army 
began work in Italy in 18B0 and is working at 23 centers. The 
British and Foreign Bible So<det7 inaugurated it« work in 
lUly ar early as 1809. (See G. Luzzi, The Struggle for 
Chrietitm Trvth m Italy. 221 11.) 
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must leave mucli to be desired. And yet it 
will open np new lines of thoaght and inquiry. 
It oagbt profoundly to awaken deeper sytnpa- 
tfaies with the immigrant on the side of his in- 
nermost needs. It may help stiffen np a more or 
less spineless Protestantism which too often pre- 
vaila among us. ^In matters of religion, we are 
timhned with a broad spirit of tolerance; bat there 
ks a breadth that becomBs igere fl^ttiftaa. The relig- 
pons need of the immigrant, only too acute, as 
jthose who know may tell, ought to inspire every 
knie friend of the Christ, whatever his affiliation, 
no an instant, gecerous, whole-hearted response, foe 
jiu the free, democratic atmosphere of this country, 
mew impulses of life are stirring. In the first in- 
stance they may grow out of a desire for aelf-gov- 
enunent, but are none the less to be associated with 
those deeper impulsea of God-given life which we 
designate as spiritual^ 

The Bntbeniani in Anierle&. The religions his- 
tory ojf the Ruthenians in America has been a very 
checkered one. The Roman Church, of course, as- 
sorted its elaim on the people in virtue of the union 
with Rome. But the people claimed the rights 
which this union gave them, especially that of hav- 
ing married priests; this the Catholic Church in 
America is opposed to. Furthermore, the Catholic 
Church sought to bring the Kuthenisn priests under 
the authority of the local bishops, who were usually 
either Irish or French. It also demanded that the 
title to church property be made over to the bishop. 
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:TIie Bathenians in Canada and the United States, 
havii^ been accnstonied to a certain independence 
and being infected with democratie ideas, quite fre- 
qaently refosed to do this. These are only a f ev of 
the nmnerooa soureea of frictioa which have di^ 
poaed the Bntheniana in America to break away 
from the Roman TTnion, and either to go over to the 
Orthodox Church, or to form independent bodies, 
or even to listen favorably to Protestant teachinfr. 
In Canada, one of the ontstanding resnltB of thii 
Bnthenian tendency away from Borne is the impor- 
tant and infiaential movement ia the Independent 
Greek Church in Canada, with over thirty congre- 
gations, a movement fostered for the last ten years 
by the Presbyterian Chnrch of Canada.* In the 
United States there is a more limited movement 
which has been handicapped by a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the situation and an adequate leadership. 

The Poles. Conservatively estimated, there are 
three million Poles in this country in eight hundred 
settlements. Drawn from country districts and 
where they have had limited opportnnities, the rank 
and £le are educationally on rather a low leveL 
Socially they are somewhat backward and clannish, 
yet quick to grasp new conditions and readily 
adaptable to them. Intensely religious, the Poles 
are great boilders of chorches. Jost as soon as a 
snfBcient nnmber have settled in a place, they build 

*8« A. J. Hnnter, "The Story of the Batheniuu." (JK 
leftflet, Botiid of Home WmoBa, Preibyteriaii Church la 
Cuiftdaj Toronto.) 
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a chuTcb. There are more than five hundred Polish 
Catholic chtirches in this country. Bnt for the 
Polish immigrants, "the Bible is a, closed book; the 
Ghnrcb, an institntion that baptizes, marries, and 
buries people ^th certain ordinances, forms, and 
ceremonies, which mnst be observed and performed 
to ward off eril spirits and at death possibly escape 
the devil himself. Religion, as actnal and real fel- 
lowship witi God, a living and transforming power, 
a vital spiritual experience, a perennial source of 
inspiration, a practical every-day life, is something 
wholly unknown to them. The result of sncb 
formal and lifeless religion is that a great many 
become first religiously lukewarm, then indifferent, 
and finally hostile to religion at large."^ The Rev. 
Father Kmszka estimates that of the 3,000,000 
Poles in this country one third have no affiliation 
with the Roman Catholic Church. An evidence of a 
growing spirit of independence in the Poles is seen 
in the Polish National Independent Catholic Chorch, 
which under the leadership of Bishop Hodor of 
Scranton enlists sixteen or more congregations. 

Driftii^ Away. There can be no question what- 
ever, though it does not permit of statistical state- 
ment, that, with the industrial grind of this country, 
the new spirit of freedom and democracy, the new 
exactions which churches not supported by the 
state make, and the outcropping of old dissatisfac- 
tions, thousands of immigrants are drifting away 

(Booklet, MiMiou&r^ 
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from all religious faith and practise. This is 
notoTionsly true of the Italiam, and Italian men 
have largely given up church attendance. A young 
American, whose ministry was consciously selected 
with relation to a great city Italian commmtity of 
90,000, out of close observation says: "The hold 
of the Catholic Church over great masses of Italians 
is purely nominal. The colony is honeycombed 
with atheistic, anarchistic groups whose position is 
not so much a philosophical as it is an emotional 
protest against religion and government as they 
have known them. Not the least popular paper 
sold on the stands is the socialist and anticlerical 
weekly, L'Asino {The Asa). More widespread and 
more serious is the religious indifference. In this 
colony of 90,000, there are only three Roman Catho- 
lic churches with regular Italian services; two of 
these have only a basement built, and, of the three, 
two are largely supported by their Irish and Ger- 
man-American congregations. The religious need 
ia appalling from every point of view." 

Leaven. The Protestant work in this community 
is destined not only to meet the imperious social 
and religious need, but may serve as a stimulus and 
leaven for the Catholic forces. "Not all priests are 
good men, and the reports concerning them are 
serious. Not all priests are leading the people into 
an intelligent appreciation of American Christian 
lite ; rather the reverse. Ethical considerations are 
subordinate to ecclesiastical. Hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that many children regard it as far 
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more seriotu to break a crucifix by accident than to 
tell a lie. A great Italian feast is a marvelous sight 
in this colony J the lights are beaaUfnl; there is 
something toachlng in the devotion of many of the 
people; bnt the superstition is distressing. Costly 
gifts are brought to 'Our Lady' as vows for some 
core. Painted candles and wax models of the dis- 
eased members of the body are sold on the street 
at high prices to poor people. Women hold np 
children to pin bills on the banners as the proees- 
sion passes. The image is treated precisely as I 
have seen idols treated in China and Japan. The 
Boman Church is at its worst in those countries 
where there is no strong Protestant work. It is at 
its best where Protestantism is strong. The same is 
true of our foreign colonies in this country." 

The Beal lune. This sketching of the back- 
ground of the immigrant's religions life is done in 
no mere partizan spirit, nor with desire to rouse 
or deepen prejudice. "We need a rallying of the 
forces of religion, not their farther divinon. But 
as the inspiration of the Protestant Church to lend 
itself to a needed ministry in our immigrant com- 
munities must depend upon an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the religions as well as the social needs of 
the people, this frank acconnting is made. The 
facts have been stated with moderation. The 
Churches which have so largely determined the re- 
ligious life of the conntries from which onr recent 
immigrants are coming have been reactionary; they 
have not been forcefully on the side of enlight- 
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enment and human progress; they have no social 
message apd have held out no social hoi>e for the 
massea. /^e Protestant Church in this country, how- 
ever, may not lift itself up in any sense of splendid 
superiority. The conditions which exist at the 
heart of American industry, the terrihie limitationa 
under which human, moiling life is lived, are chal- 
lenging the reality of our Christian profession. It 
is not, after all, Roman Catholicism, Greek Ortho- 
dozy, or Protestantism that is on trial, so much as 
the Christian Church, by whatever name, that pro- 
fesses to give to the world the faith and fellowship 
of Jesus Christ, i 

The OhriBtian^eal. A characteristic of the reli- 
gion of Jesus is its idealism. Its purpose is nothing 
short of the transforming of society into a kingdom 
of God, that is, a human brotherhood in which the 
passionate purpose of each one is unselfishly to 
serve the beat interest of the others, the common 
delight of all being to love and to reverence the 
one Father, God. A disciple of Christ to-day, 
though handicapped on many sides, tries valiantly 
to live for this purpose. Accordingly he views the 
recent immigrant communities of this country as 
objects of his compassionate interest. He sees 
among the immigrants "the least of these, my 
brethren," and recalling the word of his Master, 
that "the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister," he prays that, within his own 
heart and at the heart of American industry, there 
may be born anew the sacrificial spirit of Jesus. 
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I bcUCTe that from the natioiial point of Ticir th« BiOBt 
Importunt work which out American cburchea have to Ao to-dB7 
la to proach a almple and cffldeDt koiikI to the multltudea ot 
Immlfnnta who are eomliix to our ahorea. America axrea her 
liberty aad her proiperlu to the iplrlt of CbilatlanltT which 
ruled and animated her foanderg. It oar coantrr is to remain 
true to her orlslual alms, and advance atons tlie line of her Brat 
deTelopmeat, she mnat eee to It that the leaven of tbe KO*pel 
of Chrlat teaveni the whole lump of her vaatlj Incrcatlnc popu- 
lation. — Bemry vai* Dvke. 

_ . Sinrcliei shall 

beooiM mere a<enta of aoclal aervlce. There are mahv people 
Who. In nacUon from eitremc orthodoir, have come to feel that 
the tole buUneea of the Church la to pnih aoctal reform. Ibis 
dautr U partlcutail; itroDK In America jnst now becanae aodal 
worker* have «ome to see that the Chnrcn, tnitead of belns hos- 
tile to their Ideala, la the Breateit force b; which tbelr Ideala 
can be jpnt Into operation. Such a valulDE of the Cbarch brlnga 
~' ■null satlBfactlon to tboie of as who nave endeavored "■' '-' 

_. rth the sodal aigoiacance of the " ■"" "~' ~ 

not let Bodal setrice take the place 
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1. A Service Suggested 

A Voice Crying in tha Wilderness. In "tfae bot- . 
toms" of a Western eity under the shadow of ^H— 
^eat packing works, there is a polyglot commnnitT' 
of sevfiral thousand souls, incloding at least fifteen 
nationalities. In and out among the tawdry homes 
of this area of human desolation there goes a 
kindly, great-sonled woman, walking where she 
feels the Christ would gladly have gone. In her 
heart there is a great desolation also, of infinite 
longing for the tonch of little hands on her 
face, and the lisping of the tender affection of a 
little child which she hears now only in memery. 
But the travail of her soul is being satisfied in an 
outgoing love to the dirty, neglected little children 
of "the bottoms.'^ As we set out to discover the 
ministry of the Church to our recent immigrants, 
I can conceive of no better thing than to set down 
here the cry of this woman's heart from this wilder- 
ness of human need. And two purposes wiU have 
been served. 
I Stop and See. "If the followers of Christ and 
the people of the Church in their hurryings to and 
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fro voold stop long enongli to really see the poor 
tomble-doim, nnpainted little honBes in 'the bot- 
toms,' as bare and comfortleas on tbe imdde as they 
are black and repelling on the ontcdde; if they 
could only glance into their tiny back yards, Trhere 
they are fortnnate enough to bave back yards, near 
the mnddy Kaw where the fogs come np, and near 
the railroad yards where noisy engines contmoally 
belch forth their black smoke and cinders ; if they 
would only pause for a while where the great pack- 
ing plants and other factories rise, not protectingly, 
bat menacingly, above the hnmble homes, and in 
which are swallowed np men, women, and children 
by thoosands, by the labor of whose hands are 
wroQght great wealth for their employers and a 
mere snbsifitence for themselves; if they might see, 
and feel, and know these things for ihemselves, 
they would be mastered by a determination which 
they conld not rid themselves of even if they 
wonld.^' 

If. "If women yon knew and children yon loved 
actnally secured canned goods firoia the refuse 
dump, and decayed vegetables thrown away in the 
market-place, which they ate in preference to ac- 
cepting charity; if you knew this occurred every 
day of the year. If you had seen the undersized 
boy of ten, with circles under his pretty dark eyes, 
and the hungry look on his sweet, pale face, smile 
confidently up at his teacher as he asked, 'if she, 
too, gathered food from the city dump,' and you 
had noted his look of snrprise and regret when told 
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that she did not, because he loved her and thought 
her very nnfortmutte indeed. , If yon eonld see the 
lifeless form of a child yon knew taken from the 
old abandoned cistern concealed beneath the mb- 
biah ia the hack yard, because they did not know 
the cistern was there, and there was no place for 
the children to play. If you could see the youngwf 
foreign men witii their handsome faces, and with r — ' 
gifts of mind to enable them to rise, if the means 
were only placed within their reach, their only cen- 
ter of recreation being some Bulgarian pool-room, 
Greek coffee-house, or nearby saloon. If you could 
see these crowded little homes filled with boarders, 
with no room for a parlor, which is the dream 
dearest to the hearts of these girls, surpassing even 
the dream of willow-plumes for their hats, which 
they attain. If you could see and know the dear 
old grandmothers, no longer able to go to work, 
trying to keep house with nothing, or if you eonld 
gee them sitting in the home of some son or daugh- 
ter bending over long strips of buttonholes that 
are never done. If you could see these things, and 
feel them, and ponder over them, — a great, new 
compelling purpose would lay hold of your life." 
Vlsualliinff a Ministry for the Ohurch. And 
then this simple, intelligent, big-hearted American 
woman, who does not debate with nice and refined 
discrimination "The Problem of the Immigrant," 
but puts her own life at their service as fellow 
homan-beings, conjures that larger expression of 
jthe Church's ministry which she claims for this 
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cOBUBDiiitf, a eommanitf not oaliko Jumdreds of 
other*. "O, for a big, beftutifol playgrotmd, vith 
a kind^earted conductor, for boys and girli of ten ; 
and a cheery, weli-eqnipped day mrrBery for the 
tots of four, with a mother soul for a matron ; and 
a veU-fnraiahed kindergarten with a coraeerated 
^indergartner for the tots between," is the first 
cry of a heart which understands the meaning and 
s^nificaDce of play in a little child's life. Out of 
her experience of this life of "the bottoms," she 
asks also for a club for boys, well equii^>ed with 
a gymnasium, and s clnb for girls, with cooking utd 
sewing classes, besides instmction in the laws of 
health and sanitation. In the desolation of thia 
same "bottoms," shd covets the warmth and wel- 
come of a neighborhood center, with club and class 
rooms for the men; with that parlor which these 
girls are denied for a normal social life; with a 
gathering jJace for the mothers, and CTen the old 
grandmothers. And this house of the fellowship 
of Christ she would have radiant with his spirit, 
and vibrant witii his teaehing of the forgiveness 
and love of the common Father, God. 

Pointing the Moral. I have said that two pur- 
poses will have been served in setting down here 
the heart cry of this woman. She has conceived 
with fine intelligence the sort of human ministry 
this desolate immigrant commtmity needs. And she 
has outlined her program from first-hand, intimate 
study and contact with the homes, the economic, 
social, and religions life of this immigrant people. 
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She has made clear the starting place for a minutr;- 
<xf the Christian Church, — an exact and intaoata 
knowledge of the needs. She has felt what so tnaoT' 
feel who press into the life of our immigrant indus- 
trial eommunitieg, the vast ignot<ancQ, the ahnost 
seeoung neglect of those who represent the oompas- 
sion of Christ in his Church. Aod, with a patience 
like unto his own, she asks only that men might 
stop, and pause, and lift up their eyes and see. 

A Program. The task of the Christian Church 
■with regard to the recent immigrants may be 
summed up in the following questions : First : 
How may we put the sympathy and resources of the 
Christian Church at the service of oar recent immi- 
grant and industrial populations! Second: How 
may we arouse and enrich the religious life of the 
immigrant and aid its expression in reTerent wor- 
ship and the helpful service of the community t 
Third: How may we inspire these diverse and 
polyglot peoples, together with our own and native 
Americans, with that common sympathy, noder- 
standing and ideal purpose which make for Ameri- 
can Christian democracy! This program, broadly 
inclusive, takes account, in the firat place, of the 
sympathy and resources of the American Christian 
community, which a Christian purpose is bvund to 
place at the service of these people who are on the 
margin of our social life, who are in greatest human 
need. But it is no mere social purpose that actuates 
our efforts, since recognition is made of the religious 
life of the immigrant and that he brings a religion 
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irith him, however inadequate it mar seem. To 
aroQie and enrich this latent life and claim it m- 
^remely for Christ is of paramount importanee. 
Finall7, it conoeiveB the task of the Ghorch not ag 
some remote miiisionary undertaking to be dis- 
charged b^ proxy, bot as a collective effort for a 
CStristian and social ideal here and now, the realiza- 
tion of Christ's kingdom, in so far and as fast as 
may be, in the terms of an American Christian 
democracy. 

2. Social Service 

Social Scnrioe. A primary Christian instinot is 
to help' others in need. And certainly any ac- 
qnaintance at all with the immigrant reveals his 
acttte need from the very honr of his arrival and 
along every step of his ronte. In the presence of 
such human need, and amoi^ those who are render- 
ing such distinctive service to this country in the 
terms of labor, we might well expect the Christian 
Chnrch to be first and foremost in a desire to serve. 
This may lead to social service, a very natural and 
normal approach to the recently arrived immigrants 
and to our immigrant oommuoities. It is somewhat 
unfortunate that this term social service, so widely 
and commonly used to-day, is much misunderstood. 
There are those who recognize the need of such 
service, but regard it ae something more or less 
apart from the real miBsion of the Church. The 
Church's concern, the thing for which it exists, in 
their opinion, is to preach the gospel, to deliver its 
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message of s&lyation to mea, in gach clear and con- 
vincing tones that many may be won and enter into 
eternal life. Social service is incidental to this 
primary pnrpo&e of the Charch, and indeed, where 
cared for by others, may be dispensed with. It 
plays, they maintain, no essential part in the sav- 
ing of the souls of men. 

What Is Social Service? Social service is to be 
nnderstood in its object. It is not service to an 
individnal. Getting an immigrant a job is not social 
service. For a group of people to get together, 
however, to make a careful study of the conditions 
of the working people in a community and by col- 
lective effort to help improve those conditions, by 
bringing influences to bear upon the employers, and 
by helping organization among the workers them- 
Belves; to arouse the community to improve the 
neighborhood where the workers live, by paving 
the streets, puttii^ in a sewerage system, furnish- 
ing facilities for prompt garbage removal, — ^this is 
social service. It is service in behalf of a group of 
people who have common interests, whose life is 
gladdened by the common welfare; it is social 
service because it is service to a society, whether 
t^t society be a small group or a larger group. 
In its ideal sense, social service is wholly unselfish, 
it aims solely at the common welfare as distinct 
from that of a party, a class, a sect, a business in- 
terest, or a particular institution, 

Whmioe This New Emphasis? This recent em- 
phasis OD social service has been brought about by 
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tk« diaeoyeej of the social chftraeter of tibe indirid- 
nal life, a new appreciatioii of the social natim 
and d«p6ndrace of penonslity ; that peraonalit^ at 
ererj atage inTolves InterrelatioD ; that to be a per- 
son means to be a emscioiu member of a social 
order ; that " it is imposrible to be a permm witiioat 
being in a broad sense a member of society, a 
citiaen of a state, for it is through the organised 
life of the world that one comes to himself." So 
men in the impulse to find life are increasinglr 
prompted to find it hj losing it, in tjie service of 
that society of which they are a part. 

AnotiuT BedifcaTcry. The emphasis on socisl 
serriee has also come sbont in onr rediscovery of 
jL^the purpose of Jesus; the passion which inspired 
^bis great prayer, and led him to that Hnpreme 
sacrifice ; his purpose of establishing, a kingdom of 
Qod in the earth, a redeemed socie^ of men, the 
great fraternity ef those who live for the common 
welfare, who love and wonhip ihe oemmon Father, 
Qod. Partinpation in this high and h^ aim jMias 
held to be the noblest ambition a man could hare; 
that which brought him into fellowship with him- 
self, and into fellowship and friendship with Qod. 
So reenforced by both of these discoveriea, the 
social nature of his own life and the social pur- 
pose of Jesus, the Christian to-day, in associatioa 
with groups of Christians in the Chorch, is im- 
pelled to this service of his fellows ; a sorriee which 
may inolade the human as well aa tiie sinritual 
needs of an immigrant community. 
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CosftrnotiTe Effort. The ioflaence of tbe .Cbris- 
tian chTirchea moBt be made effective in brisging 
aboat better eoci&l eonditions aad a joster soeial 
order. At the basis of sacb effort is a eareful, con- 
tiiiBonB, and tborongh-going atndy of conditions as 
the7 exist in oar industries and at tbe centers of 
indoBtrial life. Tbis stndr may be carried on nnder 
tbe tutelage of tbe pastor, or carefuUr wlected 
leodws wbo may make some special preparation for 
tbis work. It may be carried on in groups. And 
it Troold be most encouraging if a study of modem 
social problems could be correlated to the studies 
of the Bible echooL A modem church eqnipment 
ought to provide a seminar or study room, where, 
in addition to a collection of books, there might 
be on the walla permanent framas in which 
iixeee could be exhibited, from time to time, 
pictnres of industrial communities, workers in 
mines and factories, the child life of the eity streets, 
immigrant types, institutions, settlements, play- 
gronitds, summer camps, statistical charts and dia- 
grans. An inspiring environm^it for this synthesis 
of the Christian purpose and present-day problems 
would be created. 

3. Surve^fing the Needs 
Social Sarvtjr. Whether the inspiration of a 
work in an immigrant commnnity is an effort for 
the individual life or the betterment of tbe common 
life, or whether it aims to coordinate the two, which 
is the ideal thing, it will be highly desiEable to 
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make a survey of the commaiut7 in which the work 
ifl projected. And this firgt step, fnrtiiermore, 
which can be carried oat hy a small gronp of peo- 
ple, may be the very beat method of aronsing a 
larger interest, of shaking oat of its indifference 
or lethargy a Chnrch or communis that apparently 
has no conscience in the whole matter. A letter 
came to the aathor asking "What can be done for 
the immigrants in a small townt" That was a 
very simple qnestion and it would seem that a foil 
and satisfactory answer might have been sent by 
retnm mail. It is not, however, so obvioos as it 
seems. The thing beat attempted in the first place 
was probably the thing most urgent on the side of 
the human needs of the people. So prior questions 
had to be asked. How are your immigrants livingT 
What are they working at, and under what condi- 
tional What incomes do they haveT What about 
the nei^borhood, its houses, streets, seweraget 
What about the children T What opportunities do 
the adults have to leam English! Is there a church 
neart What is its point of contaot with the people 1 
All these are questions that ought to be answered, 
and if this particular community is like many other 
small towns, and larger towns, many of the oldest 
and "best citizens" would be rather hard put to 
answer them. Aakiag these questions after some 
careful order and with aim at precision is the 
q)irit of a so-called survey.' 

'8m BflUiognphy, p. 258, for Commuiu^ Bmr^y. 
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The PiUsbnrgh Snrvey. A snrrey may be a very 
broad, inclnsive, and searching study of a great in- 
dustrial center, such as "The Pittsburgh Sorvey," 
the findings of which are published in sis volnmes 
under such titles as Women and the Trades ; Work 
Accidents and the Law ; The Steel Workers ; Home- 
stead, the Households of a Mill Town.' This surrey 
came as a terrible indictment of a great community. 
There were found, in the words of Dr. Edward T. 
Devine: "Incredible overwork; low wages for men 
and still lower wages for women; absentee capital- 
ism; destruction of family life by disease, and in- 
dustrial accidents; archaic social institutions; the 
contrast between the prosperity of the most pros- 
perous of the communities of our Western civiliza- 
tion, and the neglect of life, of health, of physical 
vigor, even of the indaatrial efficiency of the in- 
dividual." 

Pluming an Exhibit. Again, a survey may in^ 
elude a single problem in the community life, such 
as the survey of Housing Conditions in Baltimore, 
where three or four tjrpical blocks were studied in- 
tensively. But the most elementary effort to study 
a community is bound to bring to light interesting 
and important needs, and will fumjah a stimnlos to 
a group of workers, to a Church or a community. 
A hand camera, even a kodak taking a picture 3^ 
X 4^ inches will be a valuable ally in such a survey. 
Nothing interests people ao mnch as pictoras ; noth- 
ing may so arrest attention. From such small nega- 

■CStaritiM PtibHoation Oommittea, New Talk. 
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tires enlargements 10 z 12 inches may be had for 
aboQt eighty cents each, mounted on dark card- 
board 22 z 26 inches, with space left at the bottom 
for a legend or description to be lettered in white.^ 
Thus for an outlay of aboQt $100 an ezhibit may be 
built Dp which may take a whole community by the 
ears. People may be brought face to face with con- 
ditions which they never believed possible in "oar 
town!" 

4. The Social or Christian Settlemeitif 
A Fractioal QnoBtion. In the approach to an im- 
migrant community, such communities as have been 
described in earlier chapters, a practical question is 
frequently raised. Shall the work be purdy a so- 
cial work, including a kindergarten, day nursery, 
dispensary, clubs, and classes, or shall such activi- 
ties be associated from the very start with a dis- 
tinctive Christian teaching, Bible classes, sospel 
meetings, services of worship! This may be dia- 
cnssed in connection with the idea of a social settle- 
ment where a group of persona make their fatUKe in 
and identify themselves with the life and interests 
of a neighborhood, with a view through cooperative 
effort of improving its conditions and so ultimate 
the whole commimity. 

'From anall filiu of tie bim meationed Untern slides can 
be made bj direct contact for twent;-£ve cents e&eh. Buoh 
an exhibit or stereopticou address may be augmented bj pic- 
tares or slide* to be aeoniad fmin mpply honses in N«w York 
or other cities; and ne&rlv all Qte la^ Hooie Misaidn bmib- 
tiea have lantern slides iUustrating immigrant conditions at 
Ellis Island, in the dtiev, and ^p«e of wock being CHsad on. 
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BctOonent Ideal. The Bev. Gaylord S. White, 
Head Worker of the Union Settlement in New 
Tork, in a public address, has clearly outlined the 
field of the social settlement. "There are at least 
two aspects in vhich the social settlement differs 
essentially from the mission or church: first, the 
approach to the neighborhood ; and, secondly, the 
contacts with the neighborhood. The church or 
mission is established for the purpose of declaring 
a clearly defined message — a gospel that is definite 
and concrete. It has a distinct propaganda ; and it 
Eeeks to get men to accept its message and act 
upon it. It knows at the outset exactly what it 
proposes to do, for it deals primarily with well 
ascertained human needs which it believes to be 
uniTersat. The social settlanent does not outline 
its policy before beginning its work, for the simple . 
reason that it does not know what needs require to 
be met until it has studied its neighborhood; and, 
furthermore, its metffod of work is not through the 
preaching of the gospel so much as through the 
organizing of its neighborhood to work for the 
common welfare." 

Neighborly Bel&tions. "The second aspect in 
which the church and settlement differ is to be 
found in the neighborhood contacts of the two tosti- 
tutions. The settlement seeks to come into neigh- 
borly relations with every element of the surroond- 
ing life. Kace, religion, social conventions, and 
class feeling need present no barriers to friendly 
intercourse between people who live on the same 
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Mock or in the aame district. The Bettlem^nt seeks 
to meet the people on the broad bosiB of a common 
humanity. And it may be said that, other things 
being equal, a settlement is succesaful jost in so 
far as it standi in effective relations with Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants, the political leaders, the 
city officials, the socialist groups, the organized 
workingmen, and all other groups that affect the 
social life of the commonity. There is a value in 
this, and it ifl a relationship that is practically im- 
possible for a church or a mission in a heterogene- 
ous community." The need of such centers and the 
coufltructive influence which they may have in a 
great polyglot, immigrant community^ is perfectly 
clear. Many earnest Christian men and women ate 
devoting themselves to this work. Certaiidy the 
social settlement has a part in the broad purpose 
of the Kingdom, and in many places may be a sup- 
plement to, though not a substitute for, the work of 
the Church. 

A ObriatiaD S«ttlement. A Christian social work, 
or Christian Settlement, if this designation may be 
used for the purposes of distinction, is more readily 
realized than many think. Bather than being an 
offense, the fellowship of a Christian service of 
worship, with the singing of hymns, and the simple 
narration of Bible stories, preeminently the story 
of the great Master life, finds men at the point of 
their innermost longii^. In a Jewish community, 
or where the Roman Catholic forces are antago- 
nistic, such an effort may meet the limitations which 
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Mr. White has pointed oat. But the advoeate of 
a distinotive ChriBtian work may feel that, while his 
work is narrowed, it gets a profoonder grip on the 
life purposes of ite constitnency. 

Among the Bohemiani. Id the heart of a great 
Bohemian community in Chicago, a denominational 
city mission work has established a Christian set- 
tlement. Its inspiring genins is a yoong American 
woman. The work was begnn with a kindergarten 
in a small one story frame building; later an old 
three story dwelling house and store was occupied. 
It will be recalled that only about two per cent, 
of the Bohemians belong to the Protestant Cbnroh 
abroad; in this country and in a spirit of reaction, 
there has developed a free-thinking and anti-Ca&o- 
lic movement with a well-organized propaganda; 
schools for boys and girls are maintained in the 
Bohemian national balls ; they are patriotic in their 
aim, teaching the Bohemian language and history 
and also the futility of religion. On the occasion 
of a Christmas treat at one of these Bohemian 
schools the teacher said, "God willing, we will have 
twice as many children next Christmas, but, yon 
know, there is no God, no such thing." In such 
a hostile environment this settlement house began 
its work among the children. The range of its 
activities and the measure of its success are best 
iUnstrated in the new building which has recently 
been erected at a cost of $30,000. 

The Settlement Bnilding. The simple but neigh- 
borly brick buildii^ occupies a lot with fifty feet 
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fronta^; a pUygroimd half that nxe adjoint. On 
either side of the entrance are an office and librai7; 
coat roomi ; a elinie ; with a generons asaembl;' room 
at tiie rear for popular gatherings and Christian 
worahip. The baaement proTides a gTnmasinm and 
hatha, a maimal-training room, and a lanndrj, — 
in thoof^tfnl consideration of women who do not 
have the proper facilities to do the familj wash in 
their crowded tenements. On the second floor there 
are class and club rooms; a billiard room for the 
men; a cooking school; mnsic room; and kii^er- 
gsrten with cloak rooms. The upper floor is far 
the resident workers, with living, dining, and ten 
bedrooms. The Sunday-school eorolls over 300 
children. A Bohemian-speaking pastor cooperates 
with the head-worker and the naclena of a chnrch 
has been gathered. The entire work is aa ezpree- 
sion of the needs and aspirations of the Bohemian 
commmiity. 

A Snbiirban Settlement. Many small towns and 
suburban communities are awakening to the fact 
that their problems, while of smaller dimensions, 
are equally acute in their significanee to the com- 
mon life. In Snmmit, New Jersey, a Neighboriiood 
House, largely maintained by a local church, has 
been built, at a cost of $5,000, for a relatively small 
colony of Syrians and Armenians, and more re- 
cently of Italians and Poles, employed in a silk 
mill. This work also is in charge of a young Amer- 
ican woman. Many features of city settlement 
work are employed, for the same human needs pre- 
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The Neighborhood House at Sumioit, New J?rwy 
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vail, but Above all elae is the friendly ahariog of 
the neighborhood life. A Sunday-school ia main* 
tained in the afternoons with an attendance of 150. 
On Sunday evenings occasional reUgiotis services 
are held. The outreaehing purpose of this work ia 
indicated in needs it placed before the Christian 
community; "First, a scavenger system under the 
care of the city; second, a gymnasium that the 
young men of this section may have a place to 
visit other than the pool-room or our own somewhat 
limited quarters; and, third, a gradual increase in 
knowlet^ of things as they are, that uptown and 
downtown, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, may 
more and more grow together in mutual under- 
standing and purpose for the upbuilding of char- 
acter and a more perfect realization of the brother* 
hood of man." 

5. Evangelism 

What Is Beligiotu Work? It is somewhat difS- 
cnlt to say just where distinctive religious work 
begins in an immigrant community. To aver that 
feeding the hungry, welcoming the stranger, visit- 
ing the sick, and befriending the prisoner are not 
religious work opens one rather sharply to the 
criticism of Jesus, "Inasmuch as ye did it not onto 
one of these least, ye did it not unto me." But, in 
popular acceptance, religious teaching, the preach- 
ing of the gospel, the appeal for loyalty to Christ 
feature in a distinctive Christian work. The value 
and place of the so-called social ministry have been 
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pointed out The poBsibilities of Protestant Chiu- 
tian eTangelism among the recent inuoigranta is 
now considered. 

Early XTangeliiiiL It is well known that the Old 
ImniigratioD from England, the North of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Germany fumiBhed a large Protest- 
ant constituency, a good part English-Bpeakii^. So 
also the Seandinavian immigration, to which may 
be added the Finns. The Lutheran and German 
Befonned Chorches have naturally extended their 
ministry to these older coostitnencies. But other 
denominationB have developed a considerable work 
among these same peoples in this conntry. The 
CongregatiooalistB and Northern Baptists and Meth- 
odists have over 700 churches among the Swedish 
people, with a membership of 54,000. These same 
denominations, together with the Presbyterians 
(North), have 1,500 German churches with more 
than 120,000 members. Work among the Bohemians 
has been carried on for thirty years, the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches having the 
largest constituencies. While this work has pre- 
sented many unique phases, it is not at all com- 
parable with the task which the Protestant bodies 
are now facing in meeting their share of responsi- 
bility for the great masses of the new immigrants 
who have largely come from Catholic and Orthodox 
countries. 

Work Among Italians. The most extended work 
of Protestant evangelization among the recent inmii- 
grants has been developed among the Italians. 
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Practically all the larger denominations are en- 
listed. The Northern Baptists, Methodists, and 
Preshyterians alone have more than 200 chnrchea 
and missions among the Italians in this coontry. 
YariooB principles and methods which apply in this 
more recent work may he iUnstrated by reference 
to Italian evangelization in New York City. 

Italian EvangeUiation in New Tork. The census 
of 1910 discovered 1,312,000 foreign-horn Italians 
in this country. Over a fourth of this Italian popu- 
lation, or 344,000, resides in New York City ; with 
the children born of Italian parents the Italian 
population of this one city alone exceeds 500,000, 
approaching the population of Pittshorgh. There 
are twenty-five or more well-defined "Little Italys," 
ranging in population from two thousand to a hnn- 
dred thonsand. Two city blocks on the upper east 
side of Manhattan have been mentioned as housing 
over 8,000 Italians. There are more Italians in New 
York City than in any city in Italy with the excep- 
tion of Naples. In construction work, the Italian 
has largely displaced the laborers of other nation- 
alities. The garment-making trade, supposed to 
belong to the Jew by some inalienable right, now 
cotmts Italians as half of its workers. Snch indus- 
tries as the making of artificial flowers, lace, 
and feather work are largely in their hands. 
The Italian and Jew are destined to play a de- 
termining rSle in the future of this great me^ 
tropolis. From every point of view, economic, 
aocial, religions, the Italians are to be reckoned 
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with, and the Christian Church that foils to realize 
iti opportunity in aoooiating itaelf with these new 
forces of life is short-nghted indeed. 

A Dwnonstntad IBnlttrj. Protestant Italian 
evangelization in New York is no longer an experi- 
ment. While the greater part of the w<wk has been 
developed in the last eight or ten years, which abont 
marks the period of the rapid incnnien of ItaJiau 
life, the work is now well organised ander practi- 
cally all the larger denommations. There are fifty 
churches and missions employing the Italian luk- 
gnage, . with over 5,000 commnnioants and 5,000 
children in the Sonday-schooU. The annual outlay 
for maintenance exceeds $85,000 and the iwoperty 
used exelouTe^ for Italian work is v^ned at i^- 
proximately a million d<dlars. Appreaehiag 1,000 
members were added to the Protestant ohurchee in' 
a recent year. The sncoeis of this work is not only 
evidence of ^e need, but a jnstificatioa of the effort 
of the Protestant churches to meet it. 

^pes of Work: The D^wrtment. There are 
two general types of work among the Italiaoa of 
the city from the point of view of the inception and 
conduct of the work : the ao-ealled Italian Dt^Jdot- 
ment in an English-speaking church, and the Mis- 
sion begun de novo among the ItalHins. litis latter 
form in a number of cases has developed into organ- 
ised churches with plants and equipments of their 
own, in one instance involving an investment of 
$120,000, in another of (150,000. The first mode, 
the department, has .come about with the change of 
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populatioa. An Italian movement haa occurred ia 
a cbnroh's paruh, in jiome sections even duipUoing 
the Jewish neighbora. Where such ehorohes have 
had inatitutiojial equipments, Italian children en- 
tered the day nursery, and veiro received into the 
kindergartens and into the olubs. At the Spring 
Street Church and Neighborhood House, where an 
Italian colony of 50,000 is slowly displacing the 
older popnlatiOD, over two thirds of the efaildren in 
the kindei^arten and nursery are Italians and a 
religious meeting for children is almost wholly made 
np of the new little neighbors. It was a very natural 
thing at this point to introduce an Italian as an 
associate minister; to hold open air services and 
services toe worship in the church. In nearly 
all aach cases, the Italians, while having cer- 
tain separate services in which the Italian language 
is used, are received into the membership of the 
existing church. The value of this departmental 
work is quite obvious where the church is favorably 
located. The strong, well-established and well- 
equipped institutional church commends itself to 
the Italian colony; the Protestant GhuFch is pre- 
sented at its best. And, with the additional Ameri- 
can leadership, the transition in the life of tha 
young Italians born in this country and speaking 
English is happily and hopefully made. 

The Mluion T;rP«- 1'^e feeble faith of the Amer- 
ican church, its lack of appreciation and experience, 
in the Brst instance, led it to undertake Italian 
evangelization in a nnmber of colonies with moat 
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limited eqmpment and leadership. A fonrtli of the 
centers of Protestant Italian evangelization at the 
time of this inqniry vere being carried on in rented 
stores. Freqnently a store, vitiiont adequate means 
of ventilation and with most primitive eqoipment, 
was the answer of tiie Protestant Ghorch to the 
social and religions needs of an Italian commnnity 
of many tfaonsands of aonls. Perhaps this was the 
best the cirenmstances permitted, bnt it seems some* 
what onfortnnate that the recently arrived Italian 
immigrant, dazzled by his first contacts with the 
great metropolis, overwhelmed by the complete and 
commodious school bnildings, should thns meet the 
appeal of tiie powerful Protestant Chnrch in Amer- 
ica in a typical mission in a store. He had been 
accustomed in his hill-town in southern Italy or 
Sicily to a littlo church ample and often beautiful 
in his eyes. ' 

Bnildbigs. Commenting on the work of varioos 
Protestant bodies in Italy, with greatest sympathy 
and sincerity. Professor Luzzi of the Waldensian 
Chiuch, in advocating a united Evangelical Church 
of Italy, pointed out an advantage that would a& 
erne in a better housing of the work. "Instead of 
having msny and different places of worship, which 
often present a shabby and far from esthetic ap- 
pearance, it would be possible to have at least one 
or two churches in every town, built with good 
taste, in the most central part, and built in such a 
way as not to be out of harmony with the artistic 
ecctesiaBticBl monuments that are the glory and 
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pride of oor Italian cities. Under the shadow of 
these big churches we might have, here and there 
in every town, a number of mission halls where 
evangelists, no longer divided by denoOiinational 
barriers, could preach Christ to the people, with one 
mind, with one heart."' 

The Flue of Symboliam. In. his plea for an ap- 
preciation of the taste and religious sentiment of 
the Italians, and with reference to the place which 
environment holds in Christian worship. Professor 
Baffaele Mariano is qnoted as saying: "I do not 
believe that those Italian evangelical buildings 
which are so bare and cold, and which look 
like places of public meeting to discuss com- 
mercial and worldly matters, are able to attract a 
people with such lively and fickle imagination as 
the Italians have. The fact that the excessive out- 
ward form at the Boman Catholic Church distracts 
and lulls the spiritual energies by tickling the sense 
and exciting the fancy and curiosity does not mean 
that the Church must lack something able to dis- 
pose souls to meditation, to prayer, and to worship, 
something to make them feel that they are not in 
an ordinary place, but in the house of Qod." Pro- 
fessor Mariano was right, thinks Dr. Imzzi. "Be- 
tween an exaggerated ritualism which is the death 
of spirituality and a place of worship frigid and 
prosaically barren lies that just mean which is 
represented by a chorch severe but not divested of 
that sober symboliam which answers to an imperiooa 
'Btmgglt for ChHttion Tntth i« Itoln, 239. 
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need of tbe heart, and which oontrihntaB to ediflM- 
tioD and helpa to elevate the botiI to Ood.^' 

In a f ol^ot OoDumnity. The Qary Chapel and 
Neisfaborfaood House in the midst of the polyglot 
«oiiunDiut7 at this center of the steel industry af- 
fords an illustration of a well-designed Christian en- 
terpriae. Tbe work was inaognrated with, a krader- 
garten when the steel plant was under constraction 
«nd the new town was being reared on the sand 
dones. It was tbe first kindergarten in Gary. In a 
few months a lot was purchased and a small 000- 
story frame building erected, which provided a 
meeting room and a small apartment for the Slavic- 
speaking lay worker. With the growth of the work 
a state-wide interest was enlisted and the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Immigration of the na- 
tional home miBBlon board. Two comer lots, 50 by 
120 feet, were acquired, and the first of a groap 
«f three buildings erected at a cost of $15,000, in- 
cluding land. An ordained Slavic-speaking minis- 
ter, who had been educated in an American college 
and seminary and with experience in institutional 
methods, was placed in charge. A Slavic-speaking 
visitor was engaged. With the further development 
of the work a trained Director of Religious Educa- 
tion will be added. In the fourth year the Neigh- 
borhood House and Chapel sustained an active rela- 
tion to over 150 families drawn from seventeen 
races, tiie largest number being Slovaks, Hungari- 
ans, Poles, Croatians, and Italians. E^ht national 
or foreign fraternal societies hold their meetings at 
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the honse. A foreigner's help ofBce, English and 
civic olasses, a Sunday-Bchool, a troop of boy scouts, 
a mrrice in Slovak, and an evening service in Eng- 
li^ were among the first activities. In the early 
experience of the new hooae it was discovered that 
the tub baUis with a generous snppiy of hot water 
and liqnid soap were much appreciated and vrere a 
Boorce of income for maintenance as well. 

Bmbodying au IdMd. Each of the buildings em- A, 
bodies a phase of the Christian life and Gospel, and ^ 
the group expresses the spirit and purpose of the 
work — the ideal of service to the community in the 
Neighborhood House, reverential worship in the 
Chapel, and the incarnation of the Christ spirit in 
the residence or settlement house for the pastor and 
workers. The Neighborhood House first erected 
provides an office, reading-room, and a meeting- 
room on the first floor ; a lounge and smoking-room 
and baths in the basement; a model kitchen, club, 
and class-rooms on the second fioor ; the third floor 
provides a dormitory for a dozen young foreigners, 
who thus become a part of the community enter- 
prise. This dormitory feature and dining-room will 
be extended in connection with the upper floors of 
the residence house, since one of the greatest needs 
of the young workers in such a community is for a 
home in good surroundings. 

The New Inoamaticm. "When the Protestant 
Church approaches a needed ministry to an immi- 
grant community, it should go, not in the narrow- 
ness of a sectarian purpose to make Presbyterians, 
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Baptists, Methodists, or even, in the first place, to 
gain recmitB for the Protestant Church. In tlie 
conscioosnesH that it posseBses the gospel, the good 
news of the grace, mercy, and tmUi of Gh>d revealed 
in Jesns Christ, its primary porpose shoold be to 
make him known and to serve as he served. It "will 
be lie new incarnation of the living God in our 
immigrant commnnities that will open blind eyes 
and liberate the forces of spiritoal life and fonoa- 
tive power. 
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Clirirt and mod«ra d«mocr«er alike npreitDt a protest afalntt 

ibatever li dead In i--"—"— - — ' — -— * — — ■-- "- 

loier to tbe hisber Im 
lOD Bjplratlon to elleci 

Jbe modem democrat 

Clnrltt Borlon Oooltti. 



wbatever li dead In InitltutionB, and an attempt to bilni lite 
cloier to tbe hisber Impuleee of liuman nature. Tbere ia a com- 
mon Bjplratlon to ellectaate homelr Ideals of Joattce and Undueaa. 
"*-) modem democrat la a plain man and Jeaua waa anatber. — 



-r, tber tban trom tbat of tbe people wbo a.. 

top looUns down, Bod, ttranse a> it ma; seem, tt 1> still true 
. (bat tbe world looki, on tbe wbale, more Intereetliis, more bope- 
fnl, and more filled with Ood'a providence, wben you are at the 
bottom loiridiiK up than when rou are at the top lookinK down. — 
Booker T. WatlUkfton. 

ThlB t( no dead pile of itonea and nnmeanlnE timber. It 
iB a llTlng tbinc. Wben ron euter it ron hear a Hoand~« Bonnd 
aa of aome mlfhtr poem chanted. Listen lODg euonch, and yon 
Will learn that It Is made up of the beatlDE of human hearti. et 
tbe namelesa music of men 8 souls — tbat Is, II 70U have eara. 
If you have eyea, you will presentlr see tbe cbnrch Itself — a loom' 
Ing mystery of many shapeg and abadaws leaping sheer from 
floor to dome. Tbe work of no ordinary builder I The pillars 
of It go up like tbe brawny trunte of heroes ; the sweet nnnuui 
flelb of men and women Is molded about Its bulwarks, ■troni, 
Impregnable; tbe faces of little children laugh out from every 
cornerstone ; the terrible spans and arches 01 It are the Joined 
bands of comrades ; and up In tbe heights and spaces there are 
Inscribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers of tbe world. 
It la yet bollding — building and built upon. — Oharlt* San» KtKr 
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Democrai^. "Unless we all get together we shall 
all get left.''' So the inspiruig genius of the fa- 
mous Ford E[all meetings in Boston phrases the 
underlying necessity of democracy. He discerns 
that onr American democracy both by nature find 
intent is increasingly heterogeneous. Powerful 
forces are dividing and separating us into many 
classes. There is no common meeting ground. Qen- 
tiles and Jews do business together, but do not mix 
socially or religiously. Catholics and Protestants 
are widely separated. Employer and employee may 
be housed under the same roof, but each class is 
combining for protection against the aggressions of 
the other. The rich and poor live in the same town 
but on different streets and in sections of the com- 
munity that have nothing to do with each other. 
Tou cannot have democracy on these terms. "A 
democracy must be made homogeneous in its ideals, 
even though it be made up of elements drawn from 
the ends of the earth. And these ideals cannot he 
superimposed from without nor handed down from 
above by any one class to the others; they must 
he evolved from the entire mass. The people must 
together work out their own salvation."^ 

'George W. Colenum, Continent, Uvch 27, 1913. 
217 
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Hin TB. Hollow: la the beaatifol Mohawk Val- 
ley in New York State is a city charmingly and fer- 
tucately located at a point where a declivity has 
created falls and rapids, providing water power as 
a basis of industrial prosperity. Its people, thrifty 
descendants of the original settlers of the valley, 
or of self-respecting Irish and German parentage, 
lived in their own homes. The town was snpplied 
with gas and electricity, and its well-paid laborers 
made the tradesmen prosperons. Saloons were few 
and kept within bounds. Of recent years, the char- 
acter of the town has changed. The small factories, 
nsnally two stories high, have been replaced by the 
brick mills of the big textile companies. The old 
colonial residences on the soQth side of the river 
have been converted into tenements. Cheap frame 
flats have been thrown up, sheltering dozens of 
families. Saloons have become common. Formerly, 
this town was homogeneous. Employers and em- 
ployees had grown up together, had attended the 
same schools, and had the same start in life. They 
attended/ the same churches on Sunday and greeted 
each other on the street. But this belongs to the 
past. To-day, the impersonal relation between em- 
ployer and employee is intensified by the incorpora- 
tion of the largest mills. The immigrant workers 
are huddled together on the south side, where the 
conditions have attracted the attention of the state 
authorities. The good and respectable folk live on 
"the hill"; the hollow is left in possession of the 
"Hnnkies." This aforetime pleasant and peaceful 
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town waa recently the scene of an industrial war in 
■which the Industrial Workers of the World and 
Socialist leaders from neighboring cities played an 
active part. The cause of Christian democracy will 
never advance here until the folks on the hill and 
the workers in the hollow get together. 

Colcmizinff. It is not difficult to explain this new 
order in our community life. The recent immi- 
grants, like the proverbial birds of a feather, fioclf 
together. Language thus far determines oor asso- 
ciations. The inability of the foreigner to apeak 
English is the greatest obstacle to his distribution; 
it causes segregation in colonies and prevents proper 
contact with American life and institutions. The 
majority of the newly arrived immigrants report 
that over three fourths of their people hare spent 
the entire period of their residence since they came 
to the TJnited States in the oeighborhood where 
fiiey now are. Furthermore, the incomes of these 
workers not only restrict their homes to the cheap- 
est section of the city, but, in the early stages of 
their progress, hold them to a locality. If these 
tendencies are observed among the immigrants, 
the older and prosperous populations "colonize" 
also. So far as the chorches are concerned, 
it must be frankly set down that, in moat easea, 
both in their equipment and constituency, they 
tend simply to reflect the economic and cultural 
status of the people to whom they minister. But 
we are concerned now with solutions rather than 
eAplanations. For a Christian democracy cannot 
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be worked out on this basis. As the recent immi- 
grants with their different standards of living 
intensify the problem, there is all the more need 
for the virtnoos to roase themselves to activity. 

Step Lively. At Ellis Island I watched a strong 
and splendid appearing yonng Slav moving &om 
place to place with a noble sort of bearing. He 
went to the long counter where the uniformed 
agents exchanged the orders of the steamship com- 
panies for railroad tickets. As he came to the wire 
grating, his bag was dropped to the floor, he stood 
erect and took off his cap. While this attitude of 

\ respect to a public officer was doubtless tinged with 
something of the servility which had entered into 
his life in Europe, I reflected with regret on the 
swiftness with which he would lose his manners in 
America. Nor would he be wholly to blame. For I 
knew, also, how other uniformed ofBcers wotdd hus- 
tle him into the subway with a shove between the 
shoulders, and a "step lively" which would not al- 
ways end with a "please." Things are vastly differ- 
ent in this country. There is no mistaking its new 
freedom, a freedom which some interpret as license. 
But how few there are to help the immigrant to 
understand. 

Readjostment. Many immigrants meet with 
highly organized life for the first time upon their 
arrival in America. Most come from the small 
villages or country dlBtricts. The simple experi- 
ences of rural life are exchanged abruptiy for a 
city ward in Pittsburgh, Chicago, or Kansas City. 
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Money, language, food, clothes, customs, commoa 
laws, everything is different. Life must be befpui 
over again. But the new order soon grips the 
quickened imagination. A young Hungarian girl 
was taken from the crowded city to the suburbs, 
where every effort was made to give her a good 
home. The call of the city, however, was irresist- 
ible, and in the midst of the summer she returned 
to her sister among the tenements where she could 
go to see "the movies." A young Croatian woman 
who came to America to join her husband wrote 
back telling hdw hard it was for her to wear a 
hat. Her husband said: "You may live with me 
for years, but I shall not go out with you unless 
you wear a hat." "We sympathize with her, but 
this experience, less enamoring than "the movies," 
was simply one among a hundred the immigrant 
must undergo in the process of adjustment to the 
new environment. With new needs, in a new sense 
of mutual dependence, with quickened racial con- 
sciousness, he turns to new forms of associated life. 
The immigrants first get together among themselves. 
The full significance of this we are slow in appre- 
ciating. 

1. Organization 

Immigrant InstltnUons. One of the most inter- 
esting phases of immigrant life in this country is 
found in the great number of societies which have 
been developed out of the new experience. The 
dangers of employment and the need of protection 
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for the family; a quickened sense of nationality in 
the free air of America; religioiu associations; the 
desire for social life; all give a stimalns to these 
organizations. Some, in the processes of reaction, 
are anticlericaL The meaning and significance of 
this organized life onght to be hotter nndenrtood 
by na in America who desire to get together with 
the immigranta in working out the ends of a 
Christian democracy. Dr. Honrwich says: "A 
deeper insight into the social life of the immigrant 
will discover powerful forces making for social 
asnmilation in those very inatitntions which are 
popularly frowned upon aa tending to perpetuate 
the isolation of the foreigner from American influ- 
ences. The newspaper printed in a foreign language 
ia virtually a sign of Americanization ; the Lithnan- 
ian peasant at home had no newspaper in his own 
language ; the demand for a newspaper has grown 
on American soiL The theater where the immigrant 
sees a play produced in his mother tongue is like- 
wise the outgrowth of the democratic spirit of 
American social life; the theater in Eastern Europe 
caters only to the upper classes. The uumerons 
foreign-speaking organizationa owe Uieir existence 
to the political freedom of the United States. It 
ia through all these aocial agenciea using his native 
tongne as a mediom of communication that the 
immigrant, who is not a scholar, is enabled to par- 
take of the advantages of American civilization.^'*: 
Untoal Protection. Many of the mutual benefit 
'Imm a, Hoorwieh, Jfflmi^ratio* and Labor, «. 
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Bocieljes are organized in connectioa with the foiv 
sign choTolies; tbe priests have sn active hand in 
their management. Many others are on a pnrel; 
secular basis. The Italian societies are largely 
secolar and bear the names of Italian patriots, Qari- 
baldi, Victor Emmanuel, Brnno. An Ulnstration of 
one of these beneficial societies is found among the 
Magyars la the Verhovay Aid Association, named 
for a prominent Hongarian statesman who did 
much to befriend the poor. EetabUahed in 1886, 
this society has over 180 branchea The branch at 
Lackawanna, a steel center, has sixty members, in- 
cluding a number of the women. The dues are 
$1.25 a month, with an additional quarterly pay- 
ment of 50 cents, a total annual payment of $17. 
The sum of $6 a week is paid in case of sickness, 
and $1,000 at death. The receipts of this branch 
in a year amounted to $1,190. Its monthly meet- 
ings were formerly held over a saloon; with the 
building of the Magyar Presbyterian Church they 
were transferred to its more congenial social hall. 
In One CommunHir, The part these various or- 
ganizations play in the life of an immigrant com- 
munity is illustrated in the Bohemian colony of 
30,000 in New Tort. The social life of the people 
centers about three large halls, the National Hall, 
ibe Bine Sokol Hall, and the Workingman'sor "The 
Beds' '-^ (Socialist) Sokol. The Sokol or gymnastic 
societies among the Slavic peoples are similar to 
the turnvereins among the Germans. The Na- 
tional Hall, a five-story fire-proof building, was 
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built at a cost of $150,000. On the groosd floor 
there is a large bar and reatanrant; in the rear a 
moTing-pictnre theater; the income from these fea- 
tnres largely help to maintain the ingtitntion. On 
the tipper floors are meeting rooms for lodges, both 
for men and women, and labor nniona. More than 
90 organizations hold their meetings in this Na- 
tional Hall. The upper floor is devoted to a theater 
and ballroom. This hall also honses the Bohemian 
freethinking school, with classes for boys and 
girls meeting every day from four to six, and on 
Saturday from eight nntil twelve o'clock. More 
than 800 children attend this well-appointed school. 
In a year's receipts at the Red Sokol — over $31,000 
— the largest item, exceeding $25,000, was from the 
bar. The average American knows little or nothing 
of these strong organizations amoi^; the "for- 
eigners." A visit to one of these great national 
halls is a revelation. And it must certainly snggest 
the futility of the Protestant Church's appreach to 
such a community with a meager little mission. 
Fortunately, in this particular community, there ia 
a Bohemian Protestant Church with a dignified 
edifice, which is about to erect a well-equipped set- 
tlement house adjoining. 

National Societies. The oldest existing organisa- 
tion among the Slavic peoples in this conntry, the 
Chekho-Slavonic Benevolent Society, or, as it is com- 
monly called by the initials of its name in Bohe- 
mian, the,C S. P. S., was founded by the Bohemians 
of St. Louis in 1854. In the religious controversies 
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which early divided the Bohemians, this society 
came to represent the freethinSing, anti-CathoIie 
side. It has over 200 branches and more than 
23,000 members. The PoKsh National Alliance, a 
very strong and powerfnl society, has 800 branches 
with a membership of over 50,000. It has recently 
acquired s valaable property in Pennsylvania for 
a Polish oniversity. ■ It maintain a Polish Home in 
New York where Polish immigrants may be tem- 
porarily sheltered. The Polish AUiance is quite in- 
dependent of the Catholic Church. Fifty ^er cent, 
of its membera are American citizens. "^Vhile these 
societies have the benevolent features, they aim 
also to keep alive a love of the old language, his- 
tory, and tradition and to forward the cause of 
their people in Europe, where they suffer politi- 
cal oppression. Yet all are loyal to this country. 
The American flag is always prominent in their 
parades. 

Patriotism. As Miss Balch has pointed out: "To 
many an immigrant the idea of nationality first 
becomes real after he has left his native country; 
at home the contrast was between village and vil- 
lage, and between peasants as a class and landlords 
as a class. In America he finds a vast world of 
people, all speaking unintelligible tongues, and for 
the first time he has a vivid sense of oneness with 
those who speak his own language, whether here 
or at borne," With this new group consciousness, 
this awakening of patriotism, how exceedingly im- 
p(»lant that the immigrant should have the friend- 
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ibip and the guidance of those in thin country who 
can lead them tff'aa appreciation, also, of the spirit 
and purpose of American institations. 

NewapapeiB. Another featore of the organized 
life of the immigrant which powerfully shapes and 
molds his life in its new relations is his newspaper. 
At the close of 1912 there were, in the United 
States and Canada, 538 newspapers printed in 29 
foreign languages. Seventy-eight of these were 
dailies, 377 weeklies, 33 aemi-weeklies, 32 monthlies, 
and 18 at varying periods. Papers in foreign lan- 
goages are published in 35 of oar states. In this 
vast enterprise $27,000,000 of capital is inTested. 
The subscription receipts were over $10,000,000; and 
the value of the advertisements which they carried 
exceeded $7,000,000. The largest nomber of publica- 
tions were Italian, 110; followed by the Swedish, 
59; Polish, 57; Norwegian-Danish, 45; Bohemian, 
42; Jewish, 34. Even the Syrians have 10 papers 
and' the Chinese 6. Nearly all these publications 
are members of The American Association of For- 
eign Language Newspapers. In New York, For- 
ward, the Jewish socialist daily, has a circolation 
of 130,000. Atlantis, the Greek daily, circulates 
30,000 copies; 71 Progresso Italo-Americano,S0,OW ; 
At-Eoda, the only Syrian doily in the United States, 
has a circulation of 10,000. A Swedish weekly pub- 
lished in Chicago circulates 63,000 copies, Tyomies, 
the largest Finnish daily, published in Hancock, 
Michigan, circulates over 12,000 copies. 

What Uie Immigrant Beads in His Papw. Pro- 
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feasor Tenner, of Colmnbia, recently aet & group of 
his stndents in Hoeiology the interesting task of 
measaring and analyzing the news in seventeen New 
York daily newBpat>ers. Kve were published in 
English, three in German, five in Italian, and four 
in Yiddish. The news was defined as everything 
printed ezceptii^ editorials, illustrations, and ad- 
vertising. Of the English papers, thirteen issnes 
were meaaored, of the Qerman six, Italian six, and 
Yiddish seven. For pnrposes of comparison, the fig- 
ures of gross space devoted to the various classes of 
hews were reduced to percentage of the total news 
space. The news was further classified under such 
heads as Political, Economic, Cultural, Amusements, 
Crime and Accidents, Personal and Social. The dia- 
gram' shows the percentage of news space under 
these heads for the papers in the four lai^u^ea. 
The English papers rank high in political and eco- 
nomic news with a low record for the non-English 
papers. The Yiddish and Gterman journals devote a 
large amonnt of space to coltural news, 52 per cent, 
and 42 per cent, respectively. Under cnltnrsl news, 
the figures reflect the known interest of the He- 
brews in education and drama, the German's love of 
music, and the Italian's of art. 

The Itaiian Papers and Crime: "Crime and acci- 
dents" revealed the most startling facts of the 
whole investigation. For the Italian dailies the 
figure was 38 per cent. Of this only one of the 
units was "accidents," leaving 37 per cent, as the 
> See page 228. 
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aTerage for crime aloae. This class of news in the 
TiirioTiB Italian papers of New Torb City ranged 
from a moximiim of 45 per cent, of the entire news . 
space to a minimom of 25 per cent. Thirteen issaes 
of a standard daily, pnbli^d in Italy at about the 



Mllical, EccsKmic Cultural,' AinujraienV 
Crime, and AccidPTi},aiid Personal News, 
Expressed as Pieivenla^es of Total Nevs- 
Spaice.i^Sc-venleen KewYoi^OityPailiea 




same date, showed only 8 per cent, "crime" news. 
The total of 37 per cent, "crime" news was sub- 
divided as follows: trials 16, arrests 4, fights and 
brawls 3.5, bomb and black-hand 3.5, murder and 
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snicide 3, other crime 7. "Sach figures seem to 
sustain the opinion," Professor Tenney said, "of 
a leading New Toi:k: Italian, that the Italian press 
of the Cit7 has no more constructive value than a 
band of brigands."* 

A Su^estion. This whole investigation was 
most interesting not alone in the facts developed, 
but in suggesting the value of methods of scientific 
precision in a stndj of the inflnencea bearing upon 
the life of our immigrant communities. Even in 
less ambitious ways, it would repay any one inter- 
ested enough, or a group of young people, to collect 
the foreign newspapers published in a city or state, 
and to gain some acquaintance with the editors and 
publishei^ their character and purpose, their atti- 
tude toward American life and institutions. When 
Miss Kellor took hold of the New York State Bureau^ 
of Industries and Immigration she found a valued 
ally in the foreign language newspapers. 

Opportimities for Cooperation. Other intensely 
interesting phases of the organized life of the immi- 
grant may only be mentioned : his relation to 
organized labor; ' his participation in partizan 
politics ; his interest in patriotic and religious festi- 
vals. Any one who takes the pains to study the 
life of the immigrants on this side will be amazed 

■Alvan A. Tenney, Independent, October 17, 1912. 

'For & diKoBsioii of the Imml^ant and Orgaoiied Labor 
Bee Beporta of Immi^rstion Commission, Vol. I, p. 417, and % 
searching critique of the findings of the Cemmissioa hf Isaae 
A. Honrwieh, Immigration and Labor, eh. IX, "Labor Orgaa- 
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at tlie my in which th«y have gotten their forces 
together and the idealism which inspires many of 
their societies. It is poor Christian statesmanship 
tiiat does not see in these varied organizations great 
possibilities for democracy. It is a shame that in 
many of onr city colonies we leave the corrupt 
politician and the brewer's agent to be the leader 
of these forces, while estimable Christian citizens 
are not so mnch as aware of what is going on in 
the world of the immigrant worker. 

"With" Instead of "For." In this whole matter 
of cooperation, nothing could be more to the point 
than the observation of Miss Socdder: "We shall 
be more Christian as well ae more scientiflc it, in- 
stead of forming oar social program out of our 
own heads, or from superficial observation, we study 
how to direct aright the great forces arising from 
life. IdentiEcation of oorBclveB with the people 
must be the kejraote of soand social advance; it 
affords the only hope of checking the habitual waste 
of social effort. Let ns hasten to say how often 
the principle is accepted and practised, with fine 
and fruitful results. But let us also not shrink 
from confessing how large a proportion of philan- 
thropic and social work, occasionally at least, vio- 
lates it . . . Here is the settlement movement, — at 
its best the highest expression of social compunc- 
tion. How often it draws naively on that very 
class-p^chology it seeks to transcend I What is 
the usual procedure in establishing a settlementt 
An uptown committee; funds raised, a plant pre- 
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pared hj aptown money; a salaried staff, drawn 
certainly not from the neighborhood itself, which 
proceeds with devotion and energy to "nplift" that 
neighborhood by a cheerful application of aptown 
art, mnsie, hygiene, morals, and manners. Often 
the workers act as if they were dealing with an 
inert mass; nor indeed is it easy to learn to work 
'with' instead of 'for.' Yet every district pul- 
sates with a life of its own."^ 

2, A Meeting Ground 

A Hopeful Horement. The realization of the 
newer democracy calls for the neighborly sp&it, aV-^ 
community interest, a real sharing of the common 
life. There mnst be a common meeting ground. A 
hopeful tendency in this direction is the reclaiming 
of the public school for such a center of community 
life. In the coke regioo of western Pennsylvania 
nearly every town has its public school building. 
When the children leave at three or four o'clock 
the key is turned, and in communitiea where there 
is no provision whatever for a place of informal 
meetii^ other than the saloon or pool room these 
buildings remain dark and unoccupied. This sheer 
waste a newer movement is correcting in our cities. 
There ia a wider use of the school plant, which not 
only serves a larger educational purpose, but a 
democratic purpose in biinging people together. 
This wider use of the school plant includes the 
now generally accepted evening school; and vaca- 

> Vid» D. Scadder, SoeiaKtnt and CluraottT, HI. 
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tion schools, in which ihe instraction is nearlT- aXL 
of the nature of hand-work, basketry, h.enoh-work, 
Venetian iron work, elementary sewii^, dreeBDiak- 
ing, millinery, and embroidering. Another "wider 
UBe ' ' of the school plant daring the summer is that 
of the vacation playgrotind ; during the winter, one 
of the commonest uses now being made of our 
modern buildiogs is for free lectures and entertain- 
ments; evening recreation centers for the children 
are also being opened, supposed to receive only 
boys and girls who are no longer in school. Bat 
of special interest is the use of the school building 
. as a social center. A conspicuous example of the 
social center idea is found in Rochester.' 

A Social Center. In Rochester certain of the 
school buildings were equipped with gymnasiuniB, 
shower hatha, chairs, tables, games, a traveling 
library, a set of table crockery. Men's Civic Clubs, 
Women's Civic Clubs, and "Coming" Civic Clubs 
for the young people were organized. On Fridays 
the men and women meet together, hear a lecture, 
or enjoy an entertainment or a concert. Sometimea 
the clubs all get together for a "feed." The senti- 
ment of the Rochester people is well expressed in 
the following remark, made at one of the first meet- 
ings in a social center : ' ' This is a great discovery, 
to find that we have a beautiful club house built 

' Clsienee A. Perrj-, Wider Vte of the School Plant (Snnrey 
ABSoei&tea: New York). The Hnggeatioa of thie atimulattng 
book IB appUcable to eborehes and misalonB as well aa pabUe 
adiools. Ita title migbt be broadened to indade "the ehoreh 
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and paid for, 'belonging to all of ns and all ready 
for use." 

FnrpoM of the Social Center. The spirit of this 
new enterprise, which has its very obvioas bearing 
on the wider nse of the school boildings in our 
immigrant commnnities, is clearly stated by Ed- 
ward J. Ward, who gave the initial impetna to the 
work in Rochester. "The Social Center was not 
to take the place of auy existing institntion ; it was 
not to be a charitable meditun for the aerrice par- 
ticnlarly of the poor ; it was not to be a new kind 
of eresing school; it was not to take the place of 
any chnrch or other institntion of moral uplift; it 
was not to serre simply as an 'Improvement Asso* 
ciation' by which the people in one community 
shonld seek only the welfare of their district; it 
was not to be a 'CiTic Reform' organization, 
pledged to some change in city or state or national 
administration; it was jost to be the restoration 
to its tme place' in social life of that most American 
of all institntions, the Public School Center, in order 
that through this extended use of the school build- 
ing might be developed in the midst of onr complex 
life the community interest, the neighborly spirit, 
the democracy that we knew before we came to 
the city." 

Is Thla Sadieal? A more recent movement, 
fraught with great possibilities for the guidance and \ 
development of the civic life of our immigrant com- 
munities, is the use of school buildings for avowedly 
partisan political meetings. This may appear a 
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radical step, but ao nnderlTing basis of onr democ* 
rac7 is in a healthjr public opinion ; and nofrhere is 
correct opinion more needed than in matters ot 
gOTemmentBl policy. Are the great issaes of OTir 
American democracy' safer when disciissed in 
crowded, ill ventilated halls, often over saloons, or 
in the boildings set apart for the edacation of the 
people 1 

Labor Tempi*. A chorch in an immigrant and 
indostrial commtinity should aim at being a social 
center, for fellowship as well as the expression of 
the social and religions aspirations of the people. 
It should be inspired bj a thoroughly democratic 
spirit. An enterprise that has gone far in this 
direction is the Labor Temple in New York, main- 
tained by a denominational home mission agency. 
It stands on the comer of two thoroughfares which 
lead into the heart of the great alien and foreign 
population of the lower east side. Within its par- 
ish of about a mile square there are 400,000 souls. 
Over 1,400 children were arrested in this parish in 
a single year, about one half for "disorderly con- 
duct"; the uatiTe-bom children of foreign parent- 
age were the greatest ' ' offenders. ' ' But the 
problem which stands out above every other is the 
indnstrial situation, the question of getting a living. 
Two hundred thousand Jewish and Italian workers 
were on strike in this community in a recent win- 
ter. The Presbyterian congregation which had 
occupied this old-fashioned brown-stone building 
for many years had gradually dwindled with tbe 
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ioeoming of the new and foreiga neighbora, and 
finally gave up the fi^ld and \inited with a choreh 
on tiiie lower west side. 

The Old Ordra Gbuiffeth. The Bev. Charles 
Stelzle then found an opportunity to realize'a long 
cherished ambition, to establish a Chriatian insti- 
tution that would express the interest of the work- 
ing people. No alterations were made in the build- 
ing; there were simply the big auditorium, with 
a gallery, and a chapel at the rear with an upper 
and lower lecture room. The only change was in 
the big electric sign which blazed out the new name 
and the new welcome, on the comer of the church, 
"Labor Temple. ' ' Behind the pulpit the text 
which had for long confronted the older American 
congregation seemed to take on a new significance ; 
"Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give yon reat, ' ' There was no con- 
stituency to launch the enterprise. There was sim- 
ply the great, throbbing, pulsing mass of humanity 
daily passing its doors, skeptical of, if not antago- 
Distic to, the conventional Christian Church. 

Out of the Eziwrience of the People. Mr. Stelzle 
■was bom on the east side and for twenty-five years 
lived in the tenements of lower New York. For 
eight years he worked as a machinist. He under- 
stood the ordinary experiences of the people; be 
knew the sort of a church that would appeal to 
the working classes ; he believed in their essentially 
religious purpose, even though they were cold to 
the conventional church. The program announced 
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for the opening week of tbe Labor Temple at once 
gave a cine to itB character and its demoeratic' 
spirit. Tliia program with modifications firom time 
to time has generally been adhered to: 



Bdhdat, 3M p. n, 

SuiTOAT, 7.S0 p. m. 
MoNDAT, 8 p. m. 
TuxsDAT, 8 p. m. 
Wbdnxsdat, 8 p. n 
Thdbssat, 8 p. m. 
Fkdat, 8 p. m. 

Batukdat, 8 p. m. 



Men's Ubm Ueeting. Frank Honioaiv 
Secretary ot the Amerieui Federation of 

The People 'i Beniee, with sermon hy 
the Ber. Qeorge Dngan, D.D. 
lUnstiated Leetnre with Uotion Pie- 
tniee. Ber. QiBrleH Stelzle. 
Civic Fomm. Hon. William 8. Bennet; 
"The Immigrant." 
. Yonng People's Night. Addreoa \>j- 
Robert C. Qgden. 

Social and Reception. Jacob A. mis; 
"Neighbors." 

Religions Fomro. W. W,' White, DJ).^ 
"What Kind of & Ood Does the Bible- 
PreBontt" 

People's Populiu' Program, Vocal and 
Instrumental Mnsie, Motion Pietnr«a^ 
etc. 



Shaped by Aetnal Life. While Labor Temple did 
not emphasize in the first instance the gronp activi- 
ties ordinarily associated with the institutional 
church, the demand developed qnichly and gronp- 
cinbs of boys and girls were formed and a Chil- 
dren's Hour with motion pictures on Friday after- 
noons. As the work has progressed, under the 
Superintendeney of the Rev, Jonathan C. Day, the 
Sunday evening service does not differ essenti^ly^ 
from the usual service of worship in a Protestant 
church. A Sunday-school has also been organised, 
largely made up of Jewish children. But the char- 
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acteristic feature of Labor Temple is its democracy 
and the opportunity that is afforded at the cloae of 
every address for the people to be heard, CLuestiona 
asked and answered. There ia thus far no organized 
congregation. Labor Temple has no predetermined 
program, for it is trosting the people to help de- 
velop that program oat of their increasing Christian 
experience. Where a conventional church closed 
its doors there is to-day a Christian institntion 
welcoming thousands every week, 

3. Leadership 

A Demand. Somewhere or other in all the for- 
ward movements of our common life there emerges 
a man, a leader. In proportion as he has trained 
capacity, has identified himself with and has under- 
stood the needs and aspirations of the nndistin- 
gnifihed masses, he becomes a leader of the people. 
There was never a time when oor country more 
demanded leaders. The church will be hard-pressed 
unless from her ranks more men come forward of 
surpassing gifts, of finest training, of profoundest 
consecration, ready to identify themselves with 
the working people in their struggle for a fairer 
life. It is simply to record a commonplace, that the 
tendency in the Church is for the men of parts to 
gravitate away from the masses of the people rather 
than toward them. 

A Foreign-Speaking Pastorate. For a work of 
evangelism among the recent immigrants the gen- 
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eral consensos of opinion favors a foreign-speaking 
pastorate. Among the newly arrived immigrants, 
especially, and in the early days, a foreign tongue 
18 almost essential for any work of evangelism. 
"When the late General Booth of the Salvation Army 
waa asked whence the workers were to come compe- 
tent to carry on his vast plans, he replied, "From 
the converts." This may well apply to the work 
of the Chorch among the recent immigrants. It is 
normal to expect a leadership from the ranks of 
yoong men of foreign hirtii or origin. A nomber of 
the denominational agencies are maintaining col- 
leges and theological seminaries for the special 
preparation of sneb yotmg men for this new min- 
istry of the Chorch. They natorally understand 
th^eir people, and where they sincerely share their 
lot they help them to an expression of their religions 
life in the new environment. 

' Oantlon. In the eagerness of the Church to ex- 
tend its ministry to the new populations and where 
leadership was difficult to find, many discourage- 
ments have been sustained through the ordination 
- to the ministry of men who were not thoroughly 
prepared, or were incompetent by other defect or 
limitation to meet the serious work to which the 
Church called them. This is not a criticism of the 
foreign-speaking pastors as a class, for the leaders 
among them are earnestly asking that greater care 
be exercised and a higher standard expected. In 
a recent conference, when the Magyar work was 
considered by both Magyar and American pastors. 
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this resolntion was iinanimously adopted: "The 
Calviiust Magyars have had a well-educated min- 
lErtry abroad and we feel that the highest possible 
standard should be maintained in this conntry. Ws 
do not believe in a donble standard of education 
or qualification for the ministry, one for foreign- 
speaking men and a second for English-speaking 
men. We believe both standards should be high 
and that our foreign-speaking candidates for the 
ministry should apply themselves with the same 
devotion and painstaking in preparation for the 
ministry as is expected of all candidates in the 
Church." 

American Leaderabip. While the Church may 
naturally expect a leadership from earnest young 
men and women of foreign birth or origin, with 
their natural aptitude for the language, the condi- 
tions in our great cities and the seething life of our 
industrial centers create a field for the same fine- 
fibered young American that u volunteering for 
work in foreign lands. The immigrant and indus- 
trial communities of this country offer unparalleled 
opportunities for service to young men of heroic 
consecration, men with a grasp upon the signifi- 
cance of American democracy and American insti- 
tutions, trained in modern scientific methods, in 
sociology and philanthropy, and with a sympathetic 
acquaintance with the life, language, history, and 
religious traditions of the immigrants. Such men 
are imperatively needed, if the Church is adequately 
to readapt its ministry in these new communities. 
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Inuoigrfttioii Tellowih^. Some jears ago the 
PennBylvaiiia State Toong Hen't Ghriatiaa Associa- 
tion sent a group of men abroad for a year to 
travel tbrough Italy and Anitria-Hungary aodw 
the tnt«lBge of Ihr. Steiner, with the pTirpose of 
equipping them for work among the foreigners in 
tMs country. The Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, through its Departownt of Immigration, is 
the first of the national Church agencies to apply 
this principle to the {M-eparation of a new sort of 
home missionary. It offers a series of Immigration 
Fellowships bearing $1,000 each to recent gradoates 
of theological seminaries. These Fellowships con- 
template residence and study abroad at tba sources 
of immigration tor a pmod of eighteen months or 
more. In the first two years, among seven men 
appointed, four were the hon<ff graduates of their 
respective seminaries. These men have gained a 
rich background for their work in this country, a 
working knowledge of the language, and above all 
else a passionate and contagions enthosiaam for 
their ministry. They will serve not alone in inter- 
preting the best ideals of American Christiaa life 
to the immigrants, but in interpreting back again 
to the Church the needs and aspirati<His of our new 



An OjMtt Dow. Quite apart from the service of 
those who may oonscioufily dedicate themselves to 
a ministry among our recent immigrants are the 
manifold opportunities for personal service on the 
part of CSuistians everywhere. In the long run, the 
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assimilstion of our new immigrants to the bod7 of 
onr American Christian life will not be effected 
throQgh foreign-speaking churches or missionfi, im- 
portant 88 these are. Their lives will be molded and 
their purposes shaped through personal contact. 
A sympathetic attitude, an earneBt effort to under- 
stand his needs as well aa his limitations, a readi- 
ness even at some cost to place time and patience 
at his disposal, and a Christian with any play of 
the ima^atiou whatsoever may dnd unmberleas 
ways in which he may share the immigrant's lot 
and win his everlastintr friendship. 

An Enoentive. Because the working conditioas 
in the old country are so hard, the immigrants, 
especially the immigrant women, appreciate all the 
more any improvement when they come to America. 
The peaeants are so imbued with the idea that they 
are born to be trodden underfoot by the paitove, or 
herrenschaften (aristocracy) that even mere courte- 
ous treatment by an employer brings great joy to 
their hearts. A young Sohemian woman, having 
saved a tidy sum from her earnings as a maid in 
America, returned to her home in Prague with the 
idea of settling down there to work. It was scarcely 
two months before sbe was on her way back to 
Amerrca. The reason she gave was not solely the 
better wages she would receive. She said, "Here I 
work like a dog and am treated like a dog. In 
America i work hard, but my mistress is kind and 
considerate, and evidently thinks I am a, human be- 
ing too. She makes me to ease on my work when I 
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am sick, and she has giTen me tickets to a concert. 
Such a thing is unheard of here in Bohemia. I am 
going back to America, and I do not think that I 
Bball ever return.'' From his intimate life among 
the peasantry of Aostria, a correspondent writes: 
"The most lasting good that America can give the 
immigrant is not so mnch higher wages, aa it la the 
feeling that he is a homan being with the right to 
be treated as such." 

Th» Issne. In the broad expanse of America, 
which God seems to h&ve kept for his latest great 
schooling of men for his commonwealth, the f^ees 
of an immigrant life have been gathering from the 
four corners of the world. Steadily and irresist- 
ibly the work of fusion goes on, through amalgama- 
tion, — the mingling of blood in intermarriage ; 
through assimilation, — a spiritual fusion, a growth 
into similarity of language, customs, ideals. It is 
too soon to forecast what will happen in this coun- 
try so far as the new forces of life are concerned, 
Slavs, Hnngarians, Italians, and Greeks. But it 
may be predicted with confidence that both sorts 
of fusion will continue, that we shall see here in 
America a still more composite race, unlike any- 
thing in the world's life hitherto. On the side of 
Christian idealism, in the realization of a Christian 
democracy, what this fusion will mean must be de- 
termined by enlightenment, equal opportunity, fair 
play, the infiltration of oar bommon life with the- 
spirit and purpose of Jesus Christ. We, who are 
living to-day, are beholding the creation of a new 
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race of mankind, a new democracy. It ought to 
thrill UB that we are not only a part of it, but 
that under 6od we may have a share in shaping its 
deaUny. 
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APPENDIX A 

BTBUOOSAPET 

Qeneral " 

Bkloh, O. Emilj'. Our Slavie Fellow Citiseiu. 1910. CharittM 

pDblicatlon Oonunittee, Kew York. (2.S0. 
B&mes, M. C. ana L. G. The New Ameriea. 1913. Fleming 
^. BeveU Co., New York. Cloth, GO cents; p&per, 30 cents. 
DE, J. B. Baces and Immigionts in America. 1907. 
e Macmillan Co., New York. 41.60. 



Falrchild, HenT7 P. Immigration. 1913. The Uaemillan Co., 

New York. $1.75, net. 
F^child, Henry F. Greek Immigration to the United States. 

1911. Tale Univereity Press, New Haven. $2.00. 
Fishberg, Uanriee. The Jews. 1911. ChsTles Scribner's Sons, 

New York. $1.50. 
Orose, Howard B. Aliens or Amerieanst 1906. UissionaTy 

Education MoreineDt, New York, doth, 60 centa; paper, 

35 cents. 
HaeUn, Frederic J. The Immigrant. 1913. Fleming H. 

Berell Co., New York. $1.23. 
Jenks, Jeremiah W., and Lauck, W. Jett. Tlie Inunigration 

Problem. 1912. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $1.75. 
Bobertfl, Peter. Immigrant Eaeea of North America. 1912. 

Association Press, New York. 50 cents. 
BobertB, Peter. The New Immigration. 1912. The UacmUlan 

Co., New York. $1.50. 
ime, Frank J. The Imn 

Mead A Co., New York, 
emik, Peter. Historr of . . _. 

Jewish Press Publiahing Company, New York. $1.60. 



Antin, Uary. The Promised Land. 1912. Honriiton, Ujfflis 
Co., Now York, $1.75. 
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ConnoT, Bilph. Tha Foteignei: A Tala of Sukatehewui. 

1900. Hodder ft Stonffhton, New York. $1.50. 
BiiH, Jaeob A. The Uaking of an Americvi. 1S04. The 

Mftemillsn Co., New York, tl.50. 
SteineT, Edward A. AeaioBt tbe Canent. 1910. Fleming H. 

Bevell Co., New York. $1.23, net. 
Steiser, Edwud A. Tke Broken Wall, 1911. Fleming H. 

Bevell Co., New York. $1.00. 
Steiner, Edward A. The Immigrant Tida: Its Ebb and Flow. 

1909. Fleming H. Berell Co., New York. $1JS0. 
Steiner, Edwud A. On the Trail of the Immigrant 1906. 

Fleming H. BereU Co., New York. $1.50, 



European Baekgrowtda V 

Bagot, Bicbard. Italians of To-day. 1913. F. Q. Browne A 

Co^ Chieagti. $1.2S, net. 
Bain, B. Niabet. Slavonic Enrepe. (Cambridge Historical 

Series.) 1903, G. P. Pntnam'i Som, New York. $2.00. 
Beny, Robert M. GermanT of the Germans. 1911, CbarlM 

Bcribnet 's Sons, New York. $1.50. 
Clark, Francis E. Old Homes of New Americans. 1913. 

Honghton, Uifffin Co., New York. $1.50. 
Garlands, Frederico. The New Ital/. (Translated by TJC. E. 

Wood.) 1911. O. P. Patnam's Sons, New York. $1.50. 
LasaroTich-Hrebelianovieh, Prince and Pnnceap. The Servian 

People, 2 vols. 1910. Charles Seribner's Sons, New 

York. $5.00. 
LutzDW, Connt. Bohemia: An Historical Sketch. 1909. E, P. 

Dnttoa & Co., New York. (Everyman's Library.) 70 

Loeri, GiovanuL The Straggle for Christian Truth in Italy. 

1913. Fleming H. Bevell Co., New Ysrk. $1.50. 
Uijatovich, Chedo. Servia of the Servians. 1911. Charles 

Seribner's Sons, New York. $1.50. 
UorfiU, W. B. Poland. 1893. G. P. Putnam's Stws, New 

York. {Storv of tbe Nations Series.) $1.50. 
Van Norman, h. E. Poland, the Knight AJnong Nations. 1908. 

Fleming H. Bevell Co., New York. $1.50. 
Washington, B. T. Man Farthest Down, The Struggle of 

European Toilers. 1012, Doubleday, Page & Co., New 

York. $1,50. 
Zimmem, Helen. Italy of tbe Italians. 1906. Charles ScriV 

ner's Sons, New York. $1.60. 
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Soeial and Beonomio 

Addanii, Jane. The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 

laiO. The MacmiJlau Co., New York, tl.25. 
'Allen, Neliie B. Indtutrial Studies: Umted States. ISIO. 

Qion & Co., Boston. 6S cents. 
Bjinfton, Margaret F. The PittsbuTgh Survej: Homestead, 

the Households of & Mill Town. 1910. Charities Publica- 
tion Comnjittee, New York. $1.70. 
Devine, Edward T. The Family and Social Work. 1912. 

Association Press, New York. 50 cents. 
Fitch, John A. The Steel Workers. 1910. Charities Pufa- 

lieation Committee, New York. $1.60, net; and other 

volumes in this series. 
Goldmark, J. Fatigue and Efficiency: A Study in ludnstry. 

1912. Charities Publication Committee, New York. «2.00, 

net. 
Hourwich, Isaac A. Immigration and Labor. 1912. 0. P. 

Putnam's Sons, New York. $2.50. 
Bausehenbusch, Walter. Christianizing the Social Order. 1912. 

The Uacmillan Company, New York. (1.50. 
Bedfleld, W. C. New Industrial Day. 1912. The Century 

Co., New York. (1.25. 
Boberts, Pet«r. Anthracite Coal CommnnitieB: A Study of 

the Demography, the Social, Educational, and Moral Life 

of the Anthracite Begione. 1904. The Mftcmillan Co., 

New York. (3.50, net. 
Boss, £. A Changing America; Studies in ContAmpoiaiy 

Society. 1912. Century Co., New Tort $1.20. 
Seudder, V. D, Socialism and Character. 1912. Houghton, 

Mifflin Co., New York. $1.50. 
Shaler Nathaniel 8. The Neighbor. 1903. Houghton, 

Ujffiin Co., New York, tl.40, net. 
Smith, S. Q. DemoersOT and the Church. 1912. D. Appletoit 

A Co., New Yoii. (1.50. 
Btelzle, Charles. American Social and Helicons Conditions. 

191S. Fleming H. Bevell Co., New Tort. $1.00. 
Ward, H. P. Social Creed of the Churches. 19IS. Methodist 

Book Concern, New York. 60 cents. 

Beportt '' 

Aniinal Beport of the CommissioDer Qeneral of Immigration. 
(Bureaa of Immigration and Naturalizftton, Washington, 
D. C.) 

The fiscal ^ear ends June 30. This report is a com- 
pendium of immigration statistics for each year. 
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Annual Baport of tlw North American (StIc Loagn* for £»• 
mignats. 173 BUte Street, Boston. 

Thii league iraa formed ut the spring of 1908 for tba 
protestion, edacBtioa, distribution, and asiimilation of im- 
mlgramtH. It soeks to eooperata with all omuiaatloiia 
workiiig for the betterment of the eondition of the immi- 
grant in Ameriea. {The New Tork-Kew Jeran^ Commit- 
tee ha« an office at B5 UadiMn Avenne, New York.) 
Bnrean of ludaatries and Immigiation, New York State De- 
wtmeni of Labor. Alban?, N. Y. franeea A. EeUor, 
Chief Investigator. Fint Annnal Beport, September 30, 
I91I. With excellent chart, showing "The BoQta of the 
Immigrant, ' ' and Sammarj of Beoommendations, Tia., 
Federal, State, Monicipal^, Busineas, and Philantiiropy, 
Federal Immigration Commifeion. Created Febroary 20, 1907. 

An exluiustiTe studj of immigration. Its midinga are 
being pnblished in fort; Tolumea. These pamphlets have 
been issued (Soperintendant of Pablia Soenments, Waah- 
iMton, D. C.) : 

Steerage Conditions. ISOO. 

ImporUng^ Women for Immoral Purposes. 

The Immigration Situation in Canada. 



■iefSt 



Brief Statement of the Conelusions and 
tioas of the Immigration Commisaion, 1910. 

First two volumes of the report, AlMtraets of Beports 
of the Immigration Ckonnuasion. 



Helps for Work Among ImmigTanU 

BmIj St 
1912. 
York, 60 cents. 

A series of forty-one lessons in English, based on ma- 
terial from the Old and New Testaments, with grammar 
drills and an Appendix, and suggestions to teachers, Thia 
book has been heartily commended by Dr. ^Edward A. 
Bteiner. 
Bibles, New Testaments, and separate Gospels, in all foreign 
languages, can be bad from the American Bible Society, 
New "^rk; or at the varioos agencies located at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Bielunond, Denver, San Francisco, Dallas, Brook- 
bn, (Sneinnati, Pluladelphia. Write for prices, etc. The 
Society also maintains foreign-spealdng eolporteurs in 
many parts of the conntry. 
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In New York Cit^ BupplioB ara to be lud from Um 
Hew Tork Bible Boeietr, Bible House. Thie Bocie^ e»r- 
ries on the work of Bible diatribatlon at ZUis Lilnnd. 

Oarr, Jolm F. Guide to the United States for ItBlian Inuni- 
grantB (in Italian^. Alio pabliahed in English. 

Guide to the United States for the Jewish Immigruit. 
(A nearlr literal translatioa of the aecond Tiddish edi- 
tion.;) 

Price, cloth, 30 cents, postpaid, 36 cents; paper, 15 cents, 
postpaid, 20 cents. 

Send orders and requests for Information regarding 
other editions in the series to iii. John Foster Carr, 211 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C, Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturalization. Naturaliution 
Xiaws and Bsj^Rtions, November 11, 1911. 

Field, W. Stanwood, and CoTener, Marj E. English for New 
Americans. IQll. Silver, Bnrdett ft Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 60 cents. 

Mr. Field is director of evening and continuation schools, 
and Miss Caveney teacher of nou- English-speaking pupils, 
W^Is Evening School, Boston. At the end of the book 
the English vocabulary has been translated into Armenian, 
Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, Polish, Bussian, Spanish, Swed- 
ish, Syrisn (Arabic), and Yiddish. The book is well 
printed in large type and attractively bound. 

Messages for Newcomers to the United States. North Ameri- 
can Civic League for Immigrants, 173 State Street, 
Boston. 

First Series; Small pamphlet, to be had in either Eng- 
lish, Italian, Hungarian, Yiddish, Polish, or Finaid. 
Price, tS.OO per 100; 5 centa each. 

1. The United States: Its People and Laws. 

2. The Need of Learning English. 

3. The Story of the American People. 

4. Abraham Lincoln: The Qreat Citizen. 

Second Series: In English. 

5. How to Beeome a Citisen of the United States. 
9. The New Home-Land and Opportunities Offered ia 

Varioua Sections. 

7. George Washington. 

8, A Primer for the Alien Desirous of Becoming % 

Citixen. 
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Boberts, Peter. Engliah for Coming Aiiieri««iis. T. U. C. A. 
Press, New York. 

A HTBtem ol toacUng EngliBli to foreignen, based on 
House- Talk, Bomeertie series; Work-Talk, IndnatTuU serieB 
(general) ; Uonej-Talk, Commercial series. Also, ladns- 
trial, two sets of lessons, Textile and Uining. The learner 
does not Mve a book, but uses lesson leaves and eoUTer- 
sation cards. There is a mannal tar the teacher, with a 
eiear statement ot the principles involved in teaching £ng- 
Ii«h to foreigners, together with detailed directiona for 
Mtnal work in classes. 

Coat of the Material 

Lesson leaves, per series 6 cents 

Teaching chart (with Domestic series odIt) .... #1.5I> 
Conversation cards (for use with both Indnstrial 
and Commercial series), complete set, per 

■eriea, in a box 50 cent* 

Teachers' Manual Cloth, 50 esnts; paper, 35eents 

Boberts, Peter. First Reader. Geography, Qovernment, Lan- 
gaage LeMons. 1912. Aasociation Press, New York. 50 

Boberts, Peter. Second Header. Headings and Language 

Lessons in Historr, Industries, Civics. 1912. Association. 

Press, New York. 50 cents. 
Boberts, Peter. Civics for Coming Americana. Aaaociation 

Press, New York. 15 cents. 
Tracts, Ejmn Boo^, etc.. In foreign languages, maj be had 

from the American Tract Society, New York. Writ« for 

descriptive lists. Also, address the Chicago Tract Society. 
Waller, Edith. English for Italians. 1911. William B. 

Jenkins Co., 851 Siith Avenue, New York. (1.00. 

This text-book is planned primarily for Italians. The 

method and material are such, however, that it may be 

used to advantage for foreigners of other nationalitiee. 

EmphoioB is laid on the common usea of the verb as being 

the most vital and at the same time most difficult part 

of the langoage. 
Wilson, Warren H. Community Study for Cities. 1911. 
Taft, Anna B. Commniiity Study for Country Bistrieta. 

1912. MiBBionary Education Movement, New York. 

Paper, 35 cents; postage, 3 cents extra. 

A series of questions for investigation, to be answerod 

by a small group, concerning twelve different themes 

dealing with the life of a commnnity. 
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APPENDIX D ■ 
Total luuiaKAHxa bt Dkoadbs* 



1821-1830 143,439 

1831-1840 G9»,125 

1841-1850 1,713,251 

1851-1860 2,598,214 

1801-1S70 2,311,824 



1871-1880 2,812,191 

1881-1890 5,246,613 

1891-1900 3,687,664 

1901-1910 8,795,386 



APPENDIX E 



Ikcku^ or FoBEioH-BoBN nr Pofulaxion b; Dicues* 



CennH Foreign-bom 

Year Popnlation 

1850 2,244,602 

1860 4,138,697 

1870 5,567,229 

1880 6,679,943 

1890 9,249,560 

ISOO 10,341,276 

1910 13,3*3,583 







Inereaw 




1,894,095 


84.4 


1,428,532 


34.5 






2,660,617 




1,091,716 




3,129,766 


30.6 



evibyCooijIe 
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1910 INCBEASK 

Per 1000-1910 

COmrasT or bixtk Number Cent. Knmber Per 

of Total C«ut. 

Total foreipi-boni 13,515,S8$ 100.0 3,174,610 30.7 

WUte '. 13,3iafi4S 08.7 3,131,728 30.7 

Non-wlute 170,341 1.3 42,883 35.0 

BoEora 11,791,841 87.2 8,920,061 32.D 

Northieutern, Europe. 6,740,400 49.9 ■-275,011 -3.9 

Great Britain 1,221,283 9.0 B3,660 4.6 

England 877,719 6.5 37,206 4.4 

Beetland 261,076 1.9 £7,652 11.8 

Wale* 82,488 0.6 -11,098 -11.9 

Inland 1,352,251 10.0 -263,208 -16.3 

Oermanr 2,501,333 18.5 -312,299 -lia 

Scandinavian eonntriea 1,250,733 9.3 178,641 16.7 

Norway 403,877 3.0 67,489 20.1 

Bir«den 665,207 4J) 83,193 14.3 

Denmark 181,649 1.3 27,959 18.8 

Netherlands (Holland), Bel- 

ginm and Lnxembnrg. . . 172,534 1.3 44,816 35.1 

NetlieTlanda 120,063 0.9 £5,132 S6j; 

B«lginin 49,400 0.4 10,643 66.0 

Luxemburg 3,071 ■ 40 1.3 

France 117,418 0.9 13,221 12.7 

Switserland 124,848 0.9 S,25S S.O 

Southern and Eattem 

SuTope 5,048,583 37.4 3,215,689 175.4 

Portugal 69,360 0.4 28,752 93.9 

Spain 22,108 0.2 15,058 213.6 

Italy 1,343,125 9.9 859,098 177J5 

Bnssia and Finland 1,732,462 12.8 1,091,719 170.4 

BniBia 1,602,782 11.9 1,024,680 177.8 

Finland 129,680 1.0 67,039 107.0 

1 SammuT trom ccnsnR of 1910, Ameriean Ltaier, April, 1918. 
■Less tban one t^ntb of 1 per cent. 
■A DiIUDB stsn (-) denote* decieau. 
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Aoatrui-HiiiigMy 

Anrtria 1,174,973 

~ 495,609 



IKCBZASI 

1900-1910 
Kttmber Cent. Namber Per 
of Total Oont. 

1,670,589 19.1 1,033,673 162.3 



3.7 



Bonmuila . . , 
Bulgaria .... 

Montenegro ,, 



Turkey in Europe.. 

Conntiy not ipeciiled. . . . 

Asu 



220,946 1.6 



4,63» 
5,374 

101,282 



Turkcn- it Ajja 

All ouiei eonntriea. . 



56,706 
67,744 

4,664 
59,729 

2,991 



AiasiCi,' 1,489,231 

Canada and Newfoondland 1,209,717 

Canada— Frenelt 385,083 

Canadfr— Othoi 819,554 

Kenf onndland 5,080 

Weet Indiei* 47,635 

Onba 15,133 

Other WMt Indies 82,502 

Mexieo 221,916 

Central and South Amerioa 9,964 

Central America .... 1,786 

South America 8,228 

Au. OTHEB 43,330 



Africa 

Australia *. 

Atlantic islands 

FaeiSe islands 

Country not specified. . 
Bom at sea 



3,992 
9,035 
18,274 
2,415 
2,687 
6,927 



349,895 


240.1 


50,891 


838.6 


k' 767 l,089i 


71,236 


'cV.2 


-24,778 
42,956 
25S3 


-80.4 
178J 
129.6 


-9,304 


-78.2 


171^1 


13.0 


29,795 
-10,043 
34,768 


2.6 
-S.6 
4.4 


22,200 
4,052 

18,148 

118,529 

i;334 

-2,161 
3495 

11,462 


87.3 
36.6 
126.4 
114.6 
15.5 
-SS.S 
78.8 
36.0 


1,454 

2:228 

8,506 

402 


57.3 
82.7 
87.1 
20.0 



• Except Porto Rico. 
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APPENDIX a 

DlSniBOnOK op EibT-HE UnSMCEtn Tmnmnmw * 

Tim» of AzriTil 

in United States. 

Jus. 1, 

Before IftOl, to 

Jan. 1, jLpril IS, 

1901 1910 

8,345,447 S,DO0,09S 

1,129,913 684,473 

8,670,407 2,155,772 

2,054,803 1,012,417 

1^11,046 401,585 



Total 
FofeigB- 

Diviaion and State WUte 

Continental United States 13,345,545 

New England DiviBion 1,814,383 

Middle Atlantic DiTiaion... 4,826,179 

East N. Cen. Diyiaioii 3,067,220 

Wert N. Cen. Diviiion 1,613,231 

Sonth Atlantic Division 290,555 

East S. Cen. Divinnn 86,857 

Wert 8. Cen. Division 348,7G9 

Uonntain Division 436,910 

Pacific Divieion 861,448 

Hew EDgl&nd: 

Maine 110,183 

New Hampsbin 96,553 

Termont 49,861 

MaHsaehnsettB 1,051,050 

Bhode Island 178,025 

Conneeticnt 328,759 

Uidd]o Atlantic: 

New York 2,729,272 

New Jeraey 638,188 

Penuarlvania 1,438,719 

East North Central: 

Ohio 597,245 

Indiana 159,322 

Dlinois 1,202,580 

Michigan 595,524 

Wisconsin 512,569 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 543,010 

Iowa 273,484 

MiHHouri 228,896 

North Dakota 156,158 

South Daketa 100,628 

^CeniDs ot 1610. 



118,943 

21,089 
115307 
175,974 
314^38 

39,060 
35,316 
18,409 

387,838 
67,399 

136,453 



1,543,224 1,186,048 
379,144 279,044 
748,039 690,680 



171,612 
65,768 
233,452 



663,212 
110,626 
192,307 



355,912 

103,697 
764,716 
427,328 
403,150 

406,782 
222,328 
162,600 
103,527 
77,027 



241,333 
55,625 

437,844 
168,196 
109,419 
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Total 
Foreign- 
Division and Stat* White 

NebreBka 176,865 

E&usaB 135,190 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware 17,420 

Maryland 104,174 

DiBtriet of Colombia S4,351 

Virginia 26,628 

West Virginia 57,073 

North Carolina 5,942 

South Carolina 6,954 

Georgia 15,072 

Florida 33,»42 

East South Central: 

Kentnekj 40,053 

Tenneaaee 18,459 

Alabama 18,956 

MisdBsippi 9,389 

West Sontb Central: 

Arkansas 16,908 

Louisiana 51,782 

Oklahoma , 40,084 

Texas 239,984 

Monntain : 

Montana 91,6*4 

Idaho 40,427 

Wyoming 27,118 

Colorado 128,851 

New Mexico 22,654 

Arizona 46,824 

Utah 63,393 

Nevada 17,999 

Pacific: 

Waahington 241,197 

Oregon 103,001 

California 617,250 



259 

Time of Arrival 
in United States 
Jan. 1, 
Before 1901, to 
Jan. 1, AprU 15, 
1901 1910 

137,870 37,995 
101,512 31,678 



6,931 
81,900 
6,909 
10,306 
36,937 
2,228 
1,767 
5,004 
14,911 



33,779 6,274 

13,574 4,885 

12,151 6,805 

6,264 3,125 



10,489 

72,214 
17,442 

16,322 
18,145 
3,714 
4,287 



11,511 
21,097 
42,934 
10,483 

145,014 

64,728 
337,168 



4,105 

13,755 
10,518 



13,841 
14,027 
44,662 
11,143 
25,727 
20,459 
7,516 

96,183 
38,273 

180,082 
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(Pkepabsd bt Leudkl Call Babnxs) 

TABLE I 

Foreign-ipeakiiig Work of 

HOME MISSION eOGIETIES AND B0ASD8* 

(In ContinestAl United Statea only and not induding work 

for American Indians.) 

IBIS 

LUTHXRAN* 

BDud Of Home Uimona of the UlMdoa- Amouit 

Ueneral Brnod of the Ev. "rleB Bipendcd 

Lnttacnn Cbordi In the D. B.. B<ltlmo^^ lU. 80 $B,e?0.00 

Woman's Home and Vorelxn Mli- 
BtonBTT Hodety ol tbe Gen 



Sjnod of tbe Bt. Latheran 
Chardi ■ - - " 



„Drdi In tbe U. B Spllnslldd, OMo t 2,000.00 

Xbe Ocueral Coundl of the Bt. 
Jjuthenin Chnrch In North 
America J>hllaaelphia, Pa. 2T8 114,280.62 



(PracUcall; the whole work of 

lowlof seneral bodlea it caring (or 
"■orchf ■ ' *- -' **— ■ — " ' 



"SS 



chQTcheil ImoitgraDtB of the Latheran t 

': the flsnTea liTen are of what n 

IctlT be called ttaelr Home Mliilona.) 
uWnin P — ■■ °- ^-— "- 



German Ulawiin Sjnod BtLonla,U:o. 

I 4f Wlwoiwlii. Ulnoeaota, 



oi nivcouuit AuuueBoiH, 

Ulchlgan .Ullwsnkee 

. _. «t._ "-■umbiM, 01 

oTwar Iake, 

Hlnn. 115 4O,0M.OO 



Joint Synod of Ohio Columbiu, 

NorwnlaD Bt. Latheran Bynod of 
America J Norway I^ke, 

Hange'a NonreglaD Latheran 

BjDod of America 20 14,000.00 

Cnlted Norwegian Lntberan 

Cbnrcb in America Bt PanI, Minn. 100 44,000,00 

The Norwegian Free Cbnrcb Uinueapolls, Ulnn. 

1,6TS t22B,eO«.B2 

IB; peimiftlon. from Tht Ifew AnierUia, Uar; Clark and Lemuel 

Call Barnes, pabliihed bj Flemtne B. ReTell Co., New Tork, 1918. 

■All Boards doing work In continental TJ. 8. were asked to Rire 

data. ScTeral reeled that the; are not doing this klod of work. 

A eamber of tbe women's Boards are strictly anzlltarT, and so eIto 

so data apart from those of their general denominatloDal boards. 

*TUe alphabetical order Is departed from In putting the Latheran 

flrst This Is not onl? becsase In Beveral respects It Is naturally the 

first to be thOQsht of lu connection with Protestant work amons 

Europeans, but also because the figures In this table for all the 

other denominations are only for mlHRloDar; sodetJes and boacda. 

while for Lntherans the flgores are partly tor such strictly mlsalou- 

mrj agendei and parti; for entire Latheran bodies. 
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UtVINTlST 

lUnton- Amotmt 
_ arlea Expeuded 

8eTaitii-d>y AdTcntM HImIod 

Board WaBhlnrtOD, D. C, 14 110,509.00 

American Baptirt Homa Idirian 

Sodetj New Ywk, N. T. 283 60,709.80 

Woman'* American Baptlat Home 

Uimon Society Cblcan, IlL 108 00,000.00 

American Baptlat Pnbltcatton 8o- 

_detj PblUdelpbU, Pa. 8» 20,448.38 

Home UlRBloD Board of tbe 
_8«rathem Baptlat ConrentloD. .Atlanta, G«. 
Woman'a Baptist UlaslonaTr 

Union Atlanta, Oa. 1» »,000.00 

Bcandlnavtan Independent Baptiit 

Denomination firitt, Iowa 9 8,000.00 

CHBISTIAD 

Woman'! Board for Home Hla- 

■lona of tbt CbrUrtian Cbnrch . Darton, Ohio 1 1.000.90 

COKORXOATIONAIi 

CODgrnatlonal Homa Ulaelonary 

Sod^ New York, K. T. SB4 151,900.00 

American MlBBlonar; Aaioctation.New York, N. Y. 48 17,050.00 
Congrentlonil Snnday School 

and FnbUcaUon Soetetr Boston, If all. I,S70.00 

Cbnrcb BnlldlnE Aid Sodety 27,900.00 

CongrfEBtlonal BducatloD Society. 21,570.00 

DisciPLia 
American CbrlatiaD lUaalonary 

_Boclety Cincinnati, Ohio 6 5,000.00 

Chrlatlan Woman'i Board of Hls- 
Blona IndlanapoUa, Ind. SO 2S,000.OO 

UXTHOKIST ■ 

Board of Home Mlaalona and 
Chnrch HitenaiOD ot the Meth- 
odist Bplacopal Chnrch Philadelphia Fa. 800 276,350.00 

Woman's Home MleMoDarr So- 
ciety ot the MethodlBt Bplsco- 
pal Chnrch Cincinnati, Ohio 70 84,040.00 

Board ot Mluloni ot tbe Metb- 
odlat Bplaconal Church (South).Na«hvllle,Tenil, 17« 26,600.00 

Woman's Ulaalonary Council, 
Home Department M. B. 
Chnrch (Sontb) NaahvlUe, Tenn. 57 51,791.88 

'The flsnrea do not Include deaconeiroi, ot which there are 
more than 1,000 In aerrlce. a lar(e proportion of thea doing 
dty mlBalon work amoag toretgnera. 
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KTlM Bipended 
Boiiety of tb« Cnlted Bretbren 

for PropRtaUns the Goai>«l ... Bethlehem, Pa. 6 |8,SSB.OO 

PENTICOSTAI, CHUKCB OW THE NAZUENX 

Gen. H1sbIodU7 Board of the 
FentecoatBl Chorcli of the 
Naiarene Chlcaco, IlL 6 2,000.00 

PBKSBTTSBIAN 

Board of Home Hliiloni ot the 

Piesb;teriui Church to the 

U. B. of America New York, N. X. SOO ll&.SSS.OO 

Home HtBtrloD Asendei ot Self- 

eupiKirtlns STnodB 1<0,000.00 

Woman's Boara of Home Mis-, 

BlonB of the Preab;teiiHD 

Cborcb In the D. 8. of Amerlca.New Tork, N. T. T0,T83.0» 

Board of Publication and Bnndar 

School Work SO 27,001.00 

Biecatlve Committee of Home 

MlBStouE ot the PresbTterlsn 

Church In the V. S. ( South ).. AOauta, Oa. SO 2E,S00.0» 

Board of Home MtBBlODB of the 

DDited PresbyterlaD Church of 

North America Plttabargh, Fa. 18 1S,SOO.OO 

WomBD'B Qen. MlBBionaTr Society 

of the United Preabjtertan 

Church ot North America Plttaborgb, Pa. i 4,39S.OO 

CFntrat Board of Mfaalons of tbe 

Reformed PretbjterUn Church.Fltttbiirgll, Fa. 1 S.BOO.OO 



tkimeBtlc and Forelsn Hlaaionarj 
SoclPtr ot the Protestant Eiila- 
copal ChDTcIi In the U. 8. at 
■ - — ■ -~ New York, V. r. 



Bontd ot Domestic MIsbIoqb ottha 

Reformed Church In America. .New York, N.Y. OS 4Z,eOT.0O 

Woman's Board of Domestic UIs- 
bIddb ot the Reformed Church 
In America New York, K. Y. S 8,000.00 

Board ot Home Ml talons. Re- 
formed Church in U, 8 Pbiladelphia, Pa. IS S,ttTB.00 

Woman's Home and Foreign Hls- 
Rtonary SadetT ot tiie Qeneral 



l^ynod of the Reformed Cburch 

in tbe U. a. TUDn, Ohio 
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UNITED KV^NaZLICAL 

Home *.Bd For^n UliiloiuUT 
Bodetr of tht 0Dltcd Bnnsell- 
cal C&DCdi Peobrook, P 



XINDBED BODIES * 

American Bible SodetT 200 1100,000.00 

AmcMcUi Tract Sodctr SS SO.OOO.OO 

Yonns Heo'i CbrlitlaD AuocUtlon 29 SO.OOO.OO 

Vomen'i CbrUtlaa Anodatlon 11 23,000.00 

Ion AmiT 231 122,814.00 



8^%< 



t32B,314.0l 



OKAND totals' 



I^aiCTaD BoHlea 1,079 t22E,606.D2 

Hletlonan Boards 2.620 1,834,601.16 

SlDdred Bodlea D14 S2IS,3t4.00 

4,822 tl,886,681.eS 

>Tbe flinreH glyta here are official estlmBtefl In part. Tbe; 
rqireaent only work eiclnalTelr or cbleflj for torelsnerH. All 
theie organluUona hsTc nunT more wotkera with correapoDdlng 
ontla; in part (or fotetgners. 

■ It moat be borne In mlad tbat thl« ta onl; a snkall part of 
what the CTanteUcal diarcbea are doing for immigrant*. For 
example, the Item* Id thia table amonnt to only one MTenth of 
the work of Northern Bapttsts tor Immigrants shown In Table II. 
In addition to that, *aat amoanti of work bj all denomlnatlona 
In tbla Held are not anhject to tabnlatioQ. But It the aboTe aacer- 
talnrd auregate ahontd be maltlplled b; only aeTen it woold glre 
ft total of thirteen milUou doUaia. 
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Foreiga-Gipeakiiig Work of 

DENOMINATIONB (AVAILABLB SAMPLES) 

Among Specified Nationalities 

Table I showed the work of general Homa Hunion Societies 
and Boards in only two partienlara. Table 11 HhowH the entire 
work in nine partienlars amouff nationalities reached by the 
denominationB named, inclndinf both work stutained bf va- 
rious agencies and self-sapporting work. The tables are in- 
complete in spit« of all the pains taken. Additions and cor- 
rectiona are solicited. It diould be eapeciallr remembered 
that the church members giren are only Uiose in the foreign- 
speaking churches. There are large munbers, perliapa as many 
more, in EngUsh-Bpeakiiig churches. 

COHOBEaATIONAUSTS 






AJtwntsn 

Armenian . . . 
Bohemian ■ . . 

Dano-Norw. . 
Ttnnlsli 

German .... 

Greek 

Indian 

ItaUan 

Japanesii . . . 

PoUib 

PortuEneie ■■ 
Sitaniah . 

T^Sh .'.;;;; 

Slovak 

CtoatUn 

Swede-Finn. . 

HiDdn 

Tarklnb 

Swedlab 

Meilaii .... 

26 



fl 


.s 

1 


1^ 


II 


iillil 










































































H 




B 


,.!« 


Si? 






















































































































■jss 




















Si! 


























'1 


'f« 


iffi 
















31S 14.101 an «41».8«2 




20 958 
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NCSTHKBK BAFTIBTa 








N.tlOMUt7g^| ^1 


ll 


il^ 


ll 


|1 


a^3 


1 


BohemlaD 


. 8 




7 








|S,8B .00 






CUnew .. 


12 


209 


e 




8 




8^450.00 


IB 


9S 


Danish ... 




8,87* 


B4 




45 




48^31 .28 


25 


810 


Flnnilh ... 




417 


7 








C,S82.00 


S 


21 


French ... 




723 




30S 


12 




10,68 .00 


2 


B5 




Ise* 80.746 SSS 


24,694 


208 


2 


827614.94 


2 


2« 


HollandUb' 


. 1 












7S.00 






g?3r°. 


.. 19 


264 


IS 








17,450.00 


15 






18 






2 




1SO.O0 






ItsUlD ... 


D 


1,494 


40 


8,49T 


51 


11 


24.724,74 


86 


451 


JkpaDCN . 




73 


2 




8 


2 


1,700.00 






Jewlab . . . 












1 


600.00 






L«ttlsb ... 




481 


4 


115 


4 




6,800.00 




10 




. 4 


3.040 


24 


1,228 


86 


6 


25,234.00 






PolUhT... 




B88 


10 




6 


2 






80 


Portngaese 




86 


8 


118 


4 




2:720;00 




1 






238 


2 


75 


5 


1 


2,800.00 




14 


Banlftn .. 




840 


9 


400 


7 


2 






84 


RntbcDliii 




45 




















23 


1 


50 






1.092.00 






SlOTKk ... 


' 1 


8S0 


6 








7,100.00 




SO 


lK3Sr' 


'si 


27,828 


7 
BBfl 


22, OS 


2S 




»!:IS?:g 




sso 


BTliSD . . . 




16 


2 








1.6S8.7S 







24 1,038 70,466 916 59,813 725 89 $800,751.66 128 l,BgO 



PKEBBTTIKIANS, 1 



Yev endlns March 81. 1912. 



I a? 

S a S- 

BohpiDtaa 41 89 

Otber SlBTlc. 20 17 
Hatyai' (Hun- 

SarUn) 34 24 

ItaUan T4 40 

Preoeh 6 5 

ScaDdiuTlaD 1 1 

TTeUh 3 a 

SjlUn 4 a 

Armenian 5 4 

Oilneae 9 6 

Japanew 9 4 

Korean 4 4 

FeraUn 1 1 

Spanlah (Uezl- 

au) 44 44 

Ggrman 189 187 

16 S»4 S41 






6 20 158 
84 
34 13 827 416 



240 234 2,127 



132 87 1,607 978 
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smuuxT 

Inclodlst Kveral Itama not in the tongolBg table* 

13 8 4 

Chnrcbea 

■.Dd Oinreh anoda; 
CoiljTMationa.ll«ts HIbbIodb Member) Scbooli PnpilB 

27 UmcuuBi TS4 S8,38B 816 14,191 

MetbodlBti 'TNorUi) 

, 8 Lansnasei 1,220 6S,04B 1,191 S4,74B 

Northern BaptlBti 

24 Lanffoate* 1,088 70,«6e 91« S9,81S 

FreabTterlans, U. B. A. 

16 LansoagM SM 27,466 3S,31S 

8,876 3ie,8e« 3,438 187,462 

8 6 7 S 

Salaried Workera CnrreDt 

ConsieKatloiuiIIata "^ Women Bipenie* Education 

37 Lansnasea 892 80 t 419,862 $ SS,7S4 

MethodlBtaMNorttK 

8 LaiiKiagei 800 800 376,800 

Korthem Baptlsta 

34 Lannugea T2B 89 860,701 60,000 

FreibTtertani, U. 8. A. 

16 LaocoatM 284 86 700,000 84,766 

3,201 404 13,306,908 1170,000 

>It alioald be obaerred that tbe Metbodlat data In the flrat 
(otir columnB are tor only the eight natlonallttes for irbtcb tbe; 
have aa ret compiled the BKnreR. The flCth and Biitb colnmni 
give the entlie nnmber of foreign- Bpealilng salailed workera, but 
aie eatimateB rather than itatlraea. The seTenth column la onl; 
the amonnt expended b; the Board of Home MlaalonB. If tbe 
fseta were aBcertalnable correapondlna to those of the other dr- 
nomliiatloDa, tbla Item might be Id uie neighborhood of one mil- 
lion doUara. 
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b, Google 



AbitiaetB of tbe Beports 01. 
the Immigration Commis- 
Bion, qaoted, 12, 18, S5, ST, 
SO, 34, 78 

Adams, Dr., in Prague, ITS 

Addams, Jane, qaatM, 143 

Advocate, the, 134 

AlrEoda, 22s 

AlienB, Seated bv native land 
conditions, 38-70; arriving, 
3-T, 13; congested in com- 
mnnities, 74-95; debarred, 
4, 104; handicapped and 
impcriJled, 101-125, 130- 
136, 140, 141, 152, 153; 
helped, 130-150, 154; in- 
api^ and served with 
OhtiBtlilte spirit, 188-216; 
naturaliiad and saaimilated, 
71, 150-154, 217-243; pro- 
duetive workers, 15-36, T5- 
97; returning, 43-48. See 
also ImtrtigTonl alieiu 

American Board irork in Bo- 
hemia, ITS 

American Christian Com- 
mnnities at fault, SO 

Anticleriealism in Austria, 
184 

Antin, iiaij, qaoted, 3S 

Artifleial flowers, 113 

Ashokan Dam, 148-150 

Aspinwall, Pa., 143 

AssimilatiTe, agencies, 142- 
150, 153-155, 194-243; proo- 



, 122 
Mlantit, 226 



Anstria-Eungarj, map, 53; 
monarch's titles, 52; peas* 
ants, 12; unrest in, 57-59 

Austria's crown lands, 64 



Back to the land, 82 

Bagot, Bichard, quoted, 171 

Baleh, Prof. Emify Q., quoted, 
12, 13, 57, 61, 63, 225 

Balkan, States, 48, 50, 51; 
war, SB, 60 

Baltimore, aliens arriving at, 
1912, 3 

Banks and bankers, immi- 
grant, ^134, 135 

Barnes, Mrs. L. C, book br, 
154 



Bine Sokol Hall, New Totk 
223 

Boarding-house, 95; its keep- 
er, 96 ; wages and the, 94 

Boards of Special Inquiry at 
Ellis Island, 4 

Bohemia, Boy Scouts in, 178; 
Congregational C h n r h 
work in, ITS; house servant 
in, 13; toposraphj', 55; nn- 
favorable religious historr, 
163-166 

Bohemian, folk songs, S7; 
HillB, 78; national song^ 58 

Bohemians, in New York Gi^, 
224; owning farm lands, 88 

Bombs, 101 
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Booth, OfliL WOliUD, oDoted, Quldren'i view of Hbool, 144, 

238 145 

BoBui«,S5 
Boston, mliemi anivinK at, 

1912, 3 
BoT Seonta, In Bohemia, 178; 

in Gary, 213 
BritiBh Bible Soeietj'a Be- 

port, quoted, lOfl 
Bndapeat, 51 
Bnlletin of United BtAtes 

Cmsaa, diagrams from the, 

20, 42, 46 
Burean of IndnBtries and Im- 

minatioii report, qaoted, 

89, 134 
Briautine dome in United 

SUtei, 174 



IChineee ezdnded, 104 
Christ. See Jenu Chritt 
Christian and ehnrch work for 
immigrantB, 137-148, 153, 
1S4, 188-214, 230, 234-243, 
261-267 
Christian demoeiac;', 219 
Christianity, tested by immi- 
gration, 125, 1S5, 156, 24S 
Christians, duty of, 148, 155, 

193 
Churches of one mining town, 

180, 161 
Chweh of lAe Open Country, 

The, referred to, 113 
Citizenship, training for, 150 
Civie service, a new, 136 
Civics for Coming ^menctmt. 



Calendar, the old, used, 176 

Calnmet, 8 

Calvinifltid Uagyars, 65, 76, 

176, 239 
Camp school, the, 147; at 

Ashokan Dam, 148-150 
Camps, city, country, town, 

homoKeneons, 79; commnni- 

ties, 77 
Canneries, 89 
Catholic Chnrch, and Italians 

in United States, 183; not 

meeting needs of peasants 

in Poland, 168 
Catholic Polish commnnity, 

76 
Causal relation of indnatry 

and immigration, IS 
Celibate priesthood, 174 
Charlemagne's expedition 

against the Slavs, 59 
Chuts relating to immigra- 
tion, Tii, Tiii 
Child labor, 89, 115, 117 
Child Worlitra m the Tent- 

ment«, quoted, 117 



154 

Clark, Dr., in Prague, 178 
aaik, Francis &., quoted, 162 
Clevdasd, Grover, quoted. 



217 

Collection agency. The, 134 
Colony, the spirit of the Ital- 
ian, 34 
CoIport«ur'B penalty, 168 
"Coming" Civic Clnbs, 

232 
Community, American, 76 
Company houBes, 75 
Congested districts, 91, 92 
Connecticut Valley, Poles in 

the, 85-88 
ConnellsTiUe, 8 
Constantino, Emperor, 173 
Continent, The, quoted, 217 
Contract laborers, 102 
Cooley, Charles Horton, 

quoted, 100, 216 
Copper and iron district of 
Michigan, 77 
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Coanell of Women for Home 

MiBBioiiB, the, 154 
Coantriei of Inrth, diagram, 

46 
Cmcow, PdUucI, conditions 

and tTaditions in, 167; Bt. 

Anne 'b Chnrch in, 168 ; 

woiihip in, 169, 160 
Crime and the immigraat, 109 
Criminal classM, 105 
CriticiEm of public achoob, 

143, 144 
Croatia-SlsTonia, 54, 55 
CioatiauB, 76; and Catholi- 

4sinD, 166 
Cnnra landls of AaBtria, 5i 



Day, Ber. Jonathan C, E36 
Denominations working 
among immigranta, 261-267 

Deported aliens, 104 ; one 

case, i, S 
Desolation in Bnrrotindings, 76 
DettinationE. eventual, S 
De Vinne, Edward T,, quoted, 

2, 111, 1B9; referred to, 

110 
Disqualifications of aliens for 

entrance, 103 
Diatribtition of Slavs and Oer- 

manH, map, 62 
Domestie poUej, our needed. 



Earnings, table showing an- 
nual, 26 

Economic eonditiona in Ea- 
rope, 10 

EdQcational facilltiea for 
Polish children, 86 



Ellis Island, New York, alieu 
arriving at, in 1912, 3; in- 
cident, 220 

English language, teaehbig 
Uiecs the, 154 

Ephebic oath, the, 129 

Evangelism, 206-208 

Exhibit, plan for a useful, 199 

Experiences of an immigrant, 
131 

Exploiters of the immigrant, 



Fairchild, H. P., on the Ore^ 

Church, 174 
Fall Biver, 8 
FamCy and Social Work, The, 

quoted, 111 
Fanning conunnnities, 79 ; 

diffiedtfes to foreigners in 

farm life, 81; lantb being 

acquired, 82 
rather and the home work, 

the, 116 
Payette County, Pa., eondi' 

tions in, 117, 118 
'Federal control, matters for, 

123 
roderation of Labor referred 

.to, 9 
Fellowships, immigration, 240 
rinna, the, 177 
Fishbere, Dr. U., quoted, 61 
Fiteh, John A., referred to, 34 
Flatbnsh colony, a, 140, 141 
Foneard, 226 
Forelgn-bom, 15-31, 68-71, 

153, 207; also charts, 20, 

23, 42, 46; and tables, 16, 

19, 26, 27, 94, 255-259 
Foreign-bom land owners, 82 
Foreign conunonitles, typM 

of, 77-79 
Fas, Bar. Paul, referred to, 

168; studies made by, 83- 
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88; "The FoIm in Amn 

«»," 182 
FranduM, the, 150-153 
FianeiB Joaeph, Emperor, 6) 
Pranda praetlMd, 106 
Freedom and lieenie, 220 
From faetOT7 to Itrm, 80, 1 
FDBton outlook, 242 



Hictorie rerisw of Balkaa 

Statea, 50, 61 
Hodnr, Biahop, of SerantMk 

Pa., 1S2 
HontMteftd, S 
Hoiurwieh. laue A., quoted, 

30-32, 222; referred to, 229 
Hnngarwit laborer, 14 
HaDgai7, topogr^ihf of, 55- 
Hot, John, refened to, 163 



Gallcia, B5, Se 

Oannent workera, IIS 

Gary, town of, 119; laloona 

oataide of, 120; irork at, 8, 

212 
OetuM leafletB, 171 
Oennojis and Blan, diatribn- 

tioa of, in Europe, 62 
Ghetto^ 78 
Qirla, Inunigrant, 138 
Gompers, Bamnel A., on aliens, 


Qianite Citj, 8 
Greek Catholio Chtireh, 173 
Greek JmmigratitM to t%e 

United Btatee, quoted, TG 
Greek Orthodox Cbnrch and 

groupi, 161, 162 
"Greiaen," th^ G6, 160 



Haakiii, Frederic J., quoted, 

36 
Hat* for women a mark of 

Americas life, 2S1 
Heritage and envlrooment, 

relatire atrengtii of, 112 
Eenegorina, CS 
HigKina, Frank, quoted, 91 
HiffG-water mark, immiffra- 

Son'i, 41 



Icon, the, 174 

Idealism of Chriatianitj, 185 

JI Frogreeto Itt^Americait*, 
226 

Ima^ea, 174 

Immigrant aliena, arriving in 
1912, 3; chaitB, 11,-46, 
260; tablea showing thoM 
admitted, departed, deport- 
ed, etc., 43, 47, 104, 253, 
255 

Immigrants in American in- 
dnBtriea, 15; table shoving, 
19, 22 

Immigration, act of, 1907, 13& 

Jfflnii^ralMii and Labor, 
quoted, 30-32, 222: referrod 
to, 220 

Immigration Commiaaion, 
qnoted, 17; referred to, 
135; report, 101, 100 

Immigration lawa, rigid en- 
forcement reqaired, 103 ; 
diffieultlea, 105, 106 

Immiffration Problem, qnoted, 
97; referred to, 13 

Income, average family, 124 

Incoming det£la, 3-8 

Indncementg to emigrate, 8, 
10 

Industrial and TooatioBsl 
MhoolB, 144, 145 

ludnstrial Workers of the 
World, 219 
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Indnstrial mh^ the, SI, 82; 

map of, 23 
IndnstriM dependent on aliena, 

lS-24. 
Infonnation boTeaii, 134 



Italians, 79: in New York 
aijf B2; in United States, 
207-212 

JtaUam of To-day, The, 
anoted, 172 

ItU7, modem, 6S, S7; Protes- 
tant work in, 179 



Jenke and Lanek referred to, 

18 
Jenki, ProfeMor, quoted, 97 
JeaoitB, inflaence of the, 162 
Jems Christ, ISS, 1S6, 214, 

216; incarnation of kis 

spirit, 185, 1S9, 193, 213, 

214, 242 
Jeitish yoang women, 4, 107 
Jens, 40, 61, B2, 130, 234 
Jeiis, Tfte, craotBd, 61 
Jo&nBtoim, Pa., 8 



KanBas Ci^, "bottoms" eon- 
geetion, 71; packing works, 
8 , 

Eellor, Frances A., qaoted, 
122; refemd to, 229 

Eennedr, Cbailes Bum, 
quoted, 216 

King, Henrj Chnrehill, quoted, 
122 



Labor camps, 88, 89 

Labor Temple, New York 

Citf, 234; program, 230. 
Labor's share, 24, 25 
Lace making, 116 
Laibaeh factories, the, 15 
Land sharks, 134 
Language and the colony, 219 
Language map or diart, s, 61 
Languages spoken, 17, 18 
L'^«tno, 163 

Lanek, Profesaor, (looted, 97 
Leadership, 237, 239 
Legal sdTisers, 134 
Lincoln Civic C3nb (Italian), 

154 
Literary Digeit, referred to, 

"Little rtalys," 77, 92 
Little BQSsianB, the, 161 
Localities invaded by aliens, 

19-21 
Long Island truck farms, 88, 



I, 91 

Lumber jack, the, 91 
Lntheran Churcb, the, 177 
Lutherans, 161 

Lntd, Prof. Qiovanni, quoted, 
170, 178, 210 



Uae«doniau boardlng-honae 

keeper and his wife, 96 
MeClvre't, quoted, 2S, 146 
Uagyars, 65, 66 : Protestant, 

176; work confeTenee, 238 
Manhattan's congestion, 92 
Maps relating to immigrant^ 
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Hkriano, Batfuk, qootod, 211 
U&tltewi, Shuler, 188 
Uedieml emninstlon of Uw 

inunigruts, 6, 7 
Mating Pot, The, qnoted, 71 
UentAl t«sts, 103 
Uwi's eivie eluba, 23E 
Menbi iian-on range, 77 
UetropolM, time, 173 
HexieuiB, 79 
Hedemian^ 168 
MohuxniMaBikfl, 173 
Uidukwk Tall«T Ci^, ebanges 

In a, 218 
Mcdine, 8 
If oldumi in the ITnlted States, 

177 



SI 
Hoore, UIm Barah Wood, 

quoted, 147, 148 
XortU and Beligiout Chdt- 

lengt of Our Time, The, 22 
Uvnl standard required, 102; 

test, 108 

N 



National Cidld Labor Gom- 
mittee, 117 

National Hall, New York 
Gitj, 223, 224 

NationalitT', IT, IS, 60 

Natural resonrees, oar, cre- 
ate a type of foreign com- 
munit]', 77 

Negroea, 76 

JTetD Freedom, The, qnoted, 
151 



New Jeraej Polish farmer, 85 
Newipapers fn foreign 
tongaea, 222-&29 



New stock inunlgrants, 17; 

table, 42 
New Tork State, Denartment 

of Labor, 69: Hon)ita1 

Conuninion, 108 
Niena, Conned of, 173 ; creed, 

174 
Nietnche'a view-point, 165 
Nteht Court, New York City, 

Non-aeetariau goroel, a, S13 

North American Cific Leagne 
for Immigrants, 40 

North American Sevievi, 
quoted, 9, 122 

NotBTT, the, 134 

Nat meats, work on, in tene- 
ments, 116 



Oeeopatlons foDowed abroad, 

80, 81 
Old Some» of New Ameri- 



On the Trail of tha Immi- 
grant, 63 

Orthodaz Church, 172, 173; in 
the TTnited States, 174 

O'Tora and Slovak life, 39, 40 

Our Slavic Fellov Citieeiu, 
quoted, IS, 67, 61, 63 



Padrone, the, 90 

"PanglaTiam," 63 

Papers, citiEcnship or natD- 

raliiation, 151, 152, 155 
Parkharst, Charles H., quoted, 

168 
Parochial schools, 86, 87, 146 
Paterson, 8 
FatriarQhs, Greek Church, 178 
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Patriotism, 2SS 
Peasant oIsbh, tha, 12, 13 
PeuiiH;lvama T. K. C. A., 240 
Percentage map-eharta of f or- 

^ga bora, 20, 42 
Peny, Chatlea A., referred to, 

232 
PerilonB conditiona, lOS 
Penonal work with BjTnpaHbj 

needed, 241 
Petrolenm refinerf, 93 
Philadelphia, aliens Brriring 

at, 191B, 3 
PbTsical teata, 103 
Pittsburgh Survey, 199 
Placard showing nationalitiea 
>. in one office, 17, 18 
/Poland, name of, 50 
jPolea, defense of, 102; intei- 
I est in farms and count rj 
\ life, 82-88 1 numbers in 
I United States, 181; pa- 
rochial schools at Buffalo, 
146 ; religion identified 
with nationality, 167; Bo- 
man Catholic Church con- 
I nection, 167; traditions, 187 
["Poles, Our Ministry to the," 
J referred to, 168 
Polish, community, 75; fam- 
ily life, 28; National AlU- 
J ance, 225 



Pontecorvo, br., 92 

Prague, congress at, 69, 138, 
240 

Presbyterian Board of Home 
Miaaions, plan for prepar- 
ing workers, 240 

Protestant community, 70; 
constituency, 181 

Protestantism, aim of, 185; 
efforts to win immigrants, 
261-267. See also Chrittian 
and ehtifcA work for immi- 
grants; in Aoatria, 177 



Priests and thatr teachings in 
Unit«d States, 183, 184 

Public school, center, 231- 
233; elements, 142, 143; in- 
fluence, 80, 88 

Posh-carU in LitUe Italy, 93 



Bace and nationality, 00, 61 
Hacea in the nerf immigration, 

17, 18; table, 27,41 
Railroad camps, 89 
Bank and file, a nation's, ISl 
Bedfield, William C, quoted, 2 
Eed or WorUngman's Bokol, 

223, 224 
Beligion as affecting inuni- 

grants, 71, 158-214, 234-213, 

261-267 
Beligion In industrial commu- 
nities, 161 
Beligions feeling in Italy, 169 
Beaponalbility suggested, 07 
Betnm to Europe movement, 

47, 48 
Bichmond, Mary E., quoted, 

128 
Bino, Elalvatore, ease of, 106 
BobertH, Dr. Peter, literair 

work of, 153, 154; map by, 

24; quoted, 22, 110 
Bocheeter Social Center and 

use of school buildings, 232, 

233 
Boman Catholic Church, 101- 

164; claim, 173; separation 

from Eastern Church, 173, 

174 
Boaenthal, Herman, murder of, 

in New York, 109 
Rural commnnity Poles, 82- 

88 
Bussia and the Eaatem 

Church, 174 
BuHsians, 76 
Buthenians, 175, 170, 180 
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SftbttSer, Atwnite, ffaotod, IS8 
Saint Anne'i, In Oneow, at 

Chrittmaa, lOS 
Saint Inathu, nlie of, 171 
Saint Uartlia invoked, 171 
Saloon prmwTtions, ISO 
Salvation Ann;, £38 
Sanitai7 ftandarda, 79, 80 
SkTing faith replaced bj rit- 

<s, naliflm, 166 

I Scandinavian owners of farm 



L ] 



I, 8£ 



SdiiauiBeT, Bobert Haven, In 

Prapie, 178; quoted, 33. 
BoriptnreB, ignoTsnee of the, 

175 
Sendder, Vida D., quoted, 230 
September 20, 1870, in Borne, 

16S 
Settlement work, 201-20S 
Sieiliani in New York Citj, 9S 
SkeptieiRn among Italian 

peasantB, 172 
Blavi, 44-66; distribntion of 

in Earope, map, 62; 

Prague congraaa, 59; re- 

ligiooi leaning*, 161, 162; 



Slorakland, 39, 40, SS, 56 
Slovaks, 76; average wage, 

25; work among, 166 
Slovenie enperstitien, 165 
Smoke Crest VaUe^ steel 

plant, 75 
Social center, porpose of a, 

232, 233 
Bocialinn, 219; Anstrian, IM, 

165 
BocidliMm and Charaeter, 

qnoted, 231 
Sokols, the, 4D 
Standard of living of aliens, 

28, 29 
State jurisdiction, matters for. 



Steamship company flnes, lOS 
Steel caTporntion, a, 32, 33 
Steel plant, largest, 76 
Stetl Worhtra, TA«, refened 

to, 34 
Stdner, Dr., quoted, 118: 

work of, 63, E40 
Stelxle, Bev. Charles, and the 

Labor Temple, 285 
"Step lively,*' 220 
Stmggle for Chriatian TnOk 

in Italy, Tlu, quoted, 170, 

178, 210 
StondistH in the United Stateo, 

the, 177 
Snbnormal, the, 110 
Summit, New Jersey, Neigh- 
borhood House, 204 
SnpeTstitioD, Richard Bagot 

on Italian, 171 
Survm/, quoted, 2B, 120, 147, 

148 
Sympathetic employer, 242 



Taylor, Oraham B., quoted, 

120 
Teacher's handicap, the, 146 
Temiey, Alvan A., quoted, 

229; referred to, 2S7 
Todd, Helen M., quoted, 27, 

146 
TnberenloBis, 107 
Tyomiet, 226 
Types, eommanity, 77; racial 

and other, 78, 79 



XTniates, 175, 179 
United Italy, 66, 6T 
United States, ehurehes for 
inmigranU in, 169-161, 180- 
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industrial 



IS, 16, 



21- 



DMd aad good 
demoerscf, 216-222, 230, 
241-243; opportoni^, 3S, 
156; tebool attendance of 
ohndien of foreign and na- 
tive parentage, 143; wsgeB, 
14, 25-34 



Vacation, plajgionnda, 232 ; 

Btadf miggecrtioD, 79 
Valdo, Peter, 178 
ValhaDa, N. T^ 148 
Van I>rke, atmrj, quoted, 



dex 277 

Whitine, Ind., B3; foreiffnen 

in, 9? 
Wider Use of the Sehool 

Plant, referred to, 232 
WilliamH, Commiiiaioner, re- 
port of, referred to, 107 
Willow plumaB, 111 
Wilaon, warren H., views of, 

113 
Wilaon, Woodrow, quoted, 2, 

lOO, 124, 12S, 150 
Woman farmer, a, 84 
Woman '■ view of the needs, a, 

18S-192 
Women and girl inunigr&ntl, 

3, 4, 13, 13S, 139, 221 
Women's Civic Clubs, 232; 

Uunleipal League, 141 
Women's Home Mlssionarj 

organizations working among 

immigrants, 2S1-267 
Worker, the new, and the new 

wealti), 32, 36 



Wages and labor abroad, 14, 
IS; average, in America, 
25, 26, 33 

WaldcnKB, 179; church pres- 
ident, 160 

Washington, Booker T., 
qnotea, 210 

Watohom, Conun issioner, 
quoted, 9 

White, Oajlord B., quoted, 201 

White slavers, 109 



Toung Uen's Christian Asso- 
ciation, 137; classes in 
civics, 1S3; the Fenns7l- 
vanla, 240 

Toun^ Women's Christian Ab- 
sociation, 139 

Youth, rigor of, 23 



Zangwill, Israel, quoted, 71 
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Forward Mission Study Courses 



" ADjwhera, prvMtd it be vortard."— Damd LivingtKme. 



Piepued under tbe diiection of the 
HI8BI0NART EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

OF THE natTBD ITATBS ASD CISADA 

Editorial Covktttbb: T. H. P. Staler, Chairman; A. Si. 
ArDutmng, T. B. Bay, C. L. Wbite, J. E. McAfee, A. R. 
Qtaj, Gr. P. SutherlAnd, H. P. Douglesi, W. £. Dougbtf, 
W. W. Clelaud, J. H, Poorman. 



The Forward Hlnlon Btudj Courses are an outgrowth of a 
confereiice of leaden in young people's misaton work, held In 
New York City, Deoember, IWt. To meet the need that wea 
nunlfeeted at that conf erence for mission study text-books suit- 
able for yooDE people, two of the delegates, Professor Amos 
B. Wells, of UM United Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
Mr. S. Eatl l^lor. Chairman of the General Hlsslonarr Com- 
mittee of tlM B^wortb Le^ue, projected tbe Forward Mission 
Study CourseB. These courses utre been officially adopted by 
tbe Mlsrionaiy BduoiUon Horement, and ore now under tbe 
Immediate direction of the Editorial Committee of the Move- 
ment. The book! of the Movement are now being used by 
more than forty home and foreign mission boards and socle- 
tlea of the Dotted Stales and Canada. 

The aim is to publish a series of text-books covering the 
various home ana foreign mlistori fields and problems sod 
written by leading authorities. 

The following tezt-booki tuTliig a nla of oret 1,800,000 
h>Te been publuhed: 
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I. The Fbiob or Aranu. (Blogr^ilcaL) Br S. Bart 
Taylor. 

S. Ikto Au, ths Wobld. a. geoenl mmj of mlvioiu. 
By Ahum B. Well*. 

8. FsmoBLT Heh ni ths Hu.txsi.t Kotsdoii. (BIo- 
gnphlcal.) By Hwrlu) F. BoMdi. 

4. BnnaiaE ot THh Sunbub KniaDOM. Berlaed Bditon. 
A atndr of Jspan. Bf JtAn H. D^orart. 

5. HsBOEB or THB CKoas Is Akkuca. Borne Hinloiu. 
(BiograpUckl.) Br Don O. Shelton. 

8. Datbhxaz di thk Dabk Covtuut. Beriieil Edition. 
A Btudr of Africa. B; Wilaon 8. Najlor. 

7. "not Chrotun CoHQtmr or Ihioa. A itodr of 
IntUa. By Junei H. Thoburn. 

8- AuERs OK AmebiquibT a stndj of ImmlKration. 
B; Howard B. Oroae. 

9. Thk Uplitt op Cbika. Bariaed Edition. A stndr of 
Chlaa. Br Arthur H. Smith. 

10. Thk fig»T.t.min» or tbz Cnr. A atndr ■>' ^'^ C'^- 
By Jodali Btnmg. 

II. Tkb Wht akd Hov of Fobsioh MreraoiTB. A study 
of Uie reUtion of the home Chmch to the fordgD miBBionary 
eoterpriae. By Arthur J. Brown. 

19. Thk Hoblxm Would. A atndy of tho Hohammedan 
World. BrSamuel U. Znemet. 

18. TkeFsoktibs. a study of the New Weat. By Ward 
Piatt. 

14. South Akebica: Its Hfarionwr Protdema. A itady 
of South America. By Tbomaa B. Neely. 

16. Tbo Ufwabd Path: The Enriutlon of a Baoa. A 
■tudy of the Negro. By Hary Helm. 

16. EoRBA m TBANsnioK. A study of Korea. By James 
&Gala. 

17. AnvAMCE nr ins AmTUAa. A study of Cuba aitd 
Porto Rico. By Howard B. Oroae. 

18. Thb Dbctsivb Hodb of CHBimtAS Himoira. A 
study of condltiona throughout the non-ChtlBtlan world. By 
John R. Hott. 

19. India AwAXBNnra. A study of piMsnt conditions in 
India. By Sherwood Eddy. 

20. The Ghtboh of ths Ofxn CoimTRT. A study of 
the problem of the Rural Chordi. By Warren H. Wilson. 

SI. The Ekehgehot ik CaniA. A study of presentday 
coDdltloDS in China. By F. L. Hawks Pott. 

22. Mexico To-Dat: Social, Political, and Beligloua Con- 
ditions. A Btudy of present-day conditions In Mexico. By 
George B. Winlon. 

2S. IioaoBAnT Fohcbb. A study of the Immigrant in 
bis home and American enTironmmt, By Wl^un P. 
ShrlTer. 
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In kddittoQ to these caunea, the foUowtng hftTe been pub-' 
liihed eopedallj for uae among younger penons: 

1. Ugamda'b White Han or Wobk, The itOTf of Alex- 
ander HaGkay of Africa. By Sophia Lyon Fahi. 

i. Sebtastb of the King. A series of eleven sketches of 
famous home and foreign missionaries. By RoberC E. Bpeer. 

8, Uhder Mabcbino Okosbs. The story of Mary Porter 
Gamewell of China. By Ethel Daniels Hubbard. 

4. WmsiMO THB Okbook Countkt. The story of Harcus 
Whitman and Jason Lee in the Oregon country. By John T. 
Paris. 



should be addressed. They are bound uniformly and are sold 
at SO cents in cloth, and SK cents la paper; postage, 6 cents 
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